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Foreword 


Ivar Jacobson is in my opinion one of the foremost methodologists 
in the field of software engineering. I take great pleasure in writing 
this, because he is also a close personal friend. He brings a refreshingly 
pragmatic point of view to a discipline that often seems be so abstract 
and arcane as to be hopelessly remote from the real world of ‘blue 
collar’ programmers. His methodology is based on some really 
innovative ideas about modeling the software process, presented 
within a tried and proven engineering framework. It brings to the 
task of analyzing, designing and constructing complex software 
intensive products the same disciplined approach that is to be found 
in other branches of engineering. 

Along with many others I have urged Ivar for some time to publish 
his methodology in a textbook, so that it would be accessible to a 
larger audience. I believe that the concepts in Objectory, the first 
comprehensive object-oriented process for developing large scale 
industrial systems, are important and should get wider exposure. 
This book represents over 20 years of experience building real 
software based products and a great deal of serious thinking about 
how such systems should be built. If you have any interest at all in 
software you will enjoy reading it. 

Objectory stands out as being a truly object-oriented methodology, 
in which both the process and the methodology are themselves 
represented as objects. While some may find this idea of a reflective 
or ‘meta’ architecture to be rather exotic, it is in fact intensely 
practical and absolutely essential. It makes Objectory an extensible 
methodology which can be specialized to both the organization and 
the application domains. Simply put, Objectory provides a software 
process for building not just software, but also other more specialized 
software processes. 

Another key innovation in Objectory is the concept of use cases, 
which has now been proved effective in a number of real-world 
projects. Use cases provide the needed linkage between requirements, 
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development, testing and final customer acceptance This idea, which 
originated in Ivar’s work on the AXE switch, has been generalized 
so that it can be applied in application domains as diverse as 
command and control and business information systems 

Use cases provide a concrete representation of software require- 
ments, which allows them to be both formally expressed and 
systematically tested. Changes in requirements map directly onto 
changes in the set of use cases. In this way Objectory provides a 
solid methodological foundation for rapid prototyping and other 
forms of incremental software development. Objectory enables 
managers to move beyond labour intensive hand assembly of software 
systems, and allows them to transform their organizations into 
highly automated factories to manufacture software from reusable 
components 

Many feel that we are in the midst of a software crisis, and I agree. 
High-quality software has become one of the most sought after 
commodities in the modern world We just can’t seem to get enough 
of it, on time and on budget, to meet the demand. This book will 
help you overcome the software crisis in your own organization, by 
showing you how to make software construction into a reliable and 
predictable engineering activity 

One of the more profound insights offered by modern software 
engineering is that change is inevitable, and that software must be 
designed to be flexible and adaptable in the face of changing 
requirements. Objectory, with its reflective architecture, goes one 
step further, and provides an extensible methodology which can itself 
adapt to shifts in the business climate or the demands of new 
technologies No static text can ever capture all the nuances of such 
a dynamic software entity but this one comes very close I strongly 
recommend it, not only for software managers and designers, but for 
anyone who wishes to understand how the next generation of 
software systems should be built 


Dave Thomas 
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Ivar Jacobson has taken the time to create a book that is certain to 
become essential reading for software developers and their managers 
In this book, Jacobson establishes a new direction for the future of 
software engineering practice It is a thoughtful and thorough 
presentation of ideas and techniques that are both solidly proven 
and, simultaneously, at the leading edge of software engineering 
methodology. Jacobson is simply a thinker who has been ahead of 
his time in creating usable methods for building better, more reliable 
and more reusable large software systems, 

Despite the title, this is not ‘another book on object-oriented 
analysis and design,’ nor yet another standard reworking on the 
word-of-the-week, Once, of course, the word-of-the-week in software 
engineering was ‘modular,’ later it was ‘structured,’ and now, as 
every programmer or software engineer who reads or attends 
conferences knows, it is ‘object-oriented.’ 

When the word-of-the-week was still ‘structured,’ and I wrote the 
first edition of Structured Design, the very idea of systematic methods 
for software development was radical. Software engineering was in 
its infancy, and when I introduced data flow diagrams and structure 
charts, few recognized either the need for notation or the benefits of 
well-conceived modeling tools for analysis and design. 

But things have changed Now, new methodologies are created 
over cocktails, and books spin out of word-processors so fast that 
revised or ‘corrected’ editions appear almost before the original has 
reached the bookstores. Since nearly everyone now recognizes that 
a methodology must be supported by a notation, notations proliferate. 
A new object-oriented design notation can be churned out over a 
weekend so long as the major objective is simply squiggles and icons 
with a unique ‘look and feel,’ and issues of usability and power in 
modeling are considered unimportant. 

And here we have yet another notation supporting one more 
methodology? Not quite. 
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It is true that the serious reader will have to surmount both new 
terminology and new notation to get to the marrow, but this book 
is different. It was not conceived and written overnight. The 
methodology it describes has been in use for years to design and 
build numerous software systems, and its notation has evolved slowly 
from both manual and CASE-supported application It is not the 
work of a writer or consultant with a long booklist, but comes from 
a practicing software engineer and leader in software engineering _ 


who has been doing large-scale object-oriented development for — 


longer than most people even knew that objects existed. Throughout 
this period, the ideas and methods have been honed by the grindstone 
of building software and refined by thoughtful reflection and analysis. 

What we have here is an approach to object-oriented analysis and 
design that is fundamentally different from most of the highly touted 
and more visible methods that clutter the landscape. I believe it is 
an approach of proven power and even greater promise. 

The real power of this approach rests not only in the wealth of 
experience on which it is based but also in the way in which it starts 
from a different point of departure and builds an entirely different 
perspective on how to organize software into objects. Jacobson does 
not build naive object models derived from simplistic reinterpretations 
of data modeling and entity object relationship models. He starts 
from an entirely different premise and set of assumptions uniquely 
tailored to creating robust, sophisticated object structures that stand _ 
the test of time a 

His approach centers on an analysis of the ways in which a systemi 
is actually used, on the sequences of interactions that comprise the 
operational realities of the software being engineered. Although it 
fully incorporates the conceptual constructs, the application and 
enterprise entities that undergird our thinking about software 
systems, it does not force the entire design into this rigid pattern. 
The result is a more robust model of an application, leading to 
software that is fundamentally more pliant, more accommodating to 
extensions and alterations and to collections of component parts that 
are, by design, more reusable. 

At the heart of this method is a brilliantly simple notion: the use 
case. A use case, as the reader will learn, is a particular form or 
pattern or exemplar of usage, a scenario that begins with some user 
of the system initiating some transaction or sequence of interrelated 
events. By organizing the analysis and design models around user 
interaction and actual usage scenarios, the methodology produces 
systems that are intrinsically more useable and more adaptable to 
changing usage. Equally important, this approach analyzes each use 
case into its constituent parts and allocates these systematically to 
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software objects in such a way that external behavior and internal 
structure and dynamics are kept apart, such that each may be altered 
or extended independently of the other This approach recognizes 
not one kind of object, but three, which separate interface behavior 
from underlying entity objects and keep these independent of the 
control and coordination of usage scenarios. 

Using this approach, it is possible to construct very large and 
complex designs through a series of small and largely independent 
analyses of distinct use cases. The overall structure of the problem 
and its solution emerges, step-by-step and piece-by-piece, from this 
localized analysis In principle — and in practice — this methodology 
is one whose power increases rather than diminishes with the size 
of the system being developed. 

Use case driven analysis and design is a genuine breakthrough, 
but it is also well-grounded in established fundamentals and 
connected to proven ideas and traditions in software engineering in 
general and object-oriented development in particular. It echoes and 
extends the popular model-view-controller paradigm of object- 
oriented programming. It is clearly kin to the event-driven analysis 
and design approaches of Page-Jones and Weiss, as well as to the 
widely practiced event-partitioning methods pioneered by McMena- 
min and Palmer. 

On this ground, Ivar Jacobson has built a work that is nothing 
short of revolutionary. Rich with specific guidelines and accessible 
examples, with completely detailed case studies based on real-world 
projects, this book will give developers of object-oriented software 
material that they can put into practice immediately, It will also 
challenge the reader and, I am confident, enrich the practice of our 
profession for years to come 


Larry L Constantine 
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This is a book on industrial system development using object- 
oriented techniques. It is not a book on object-oriented programming. | 
We are convinced that the big benefits of object-orientation can be 
gained only in the consistent use of object-orientation throughout all __ 
steps in the development process. Therefore the emphasis is placed _ 
on the other parts of development such as analysis, design and — 
testing. | 
You will benefit from this book if you are a system developer . 
seeking ways to improve in your profession. If you are a student | 
with no previous experience in development methods, you will learn | 
a robust framework which you can fill with details as you take part. _ 
in future development projects. Since the focus of the text is on | 
development, the book will be convenient to use in combination | 
with other texts on object-oriented programming. Many examples 
illustrate the practical application of analysis and design techniques. 
From this book you will get a thorough understanding of how. | 
to use object-orientation as the basic technique throughout the 
development process. You will learn the benefits of seamless 
integration between the different development steps and how the basic 
object-oriented characteristics class, inheritance and encapsulation are 
used in analysis, construction and testing. With this knowledge you 
are in a much better position to evaluate and select the way to — 
develop your next data processing system. | 
Even though object-orientation is the main theme of this book, it 
is not a panacea for successful system development. The change 
from craftsmanship to industrialism does not come with the change 
to a new technique. The change must come on a more fundamental 
level which also includes the organization of the complete develop- 
ment process. Objectory is one example of how this can be done. 
This book does not present Objectory. What we present is the 
fundamental ideas of Objectory and a simplified version of it. In this 
book we call this simplified method OOSE to distinguish it from | 
Objectory. To use the process in production you will need the 
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complete and detailed process description which, excluding large 
examples, amounts to more than 1200 pages. To introduce the process 
in an organization also needs careful planning and dedication. 

It is our hope that we have reached our goal with this book, namely 
to present a coherent picture of how to use object-orientation in 
system development so as to make it accessible to both practitioners 
in the field and students with no previous knowledge of system 
development. This has been done within a framework where system 
development is treated as an industrial activity and consequently 
must obey the same requirements as industry in general The 
intention is to encourage more widespread use of object-oriented 
techniques and to inspire more work on improving the ideas 
expounded here, We are convinced that using these techniques will 
lead to better systems and a more industrial approach to system 
development 


Part I: Introduction. The book is divided into three parts The first 
part is a background part and covers the following chapters: 

(1) System development as an industrial process, 

(2) The system life cycle, l 

(3) What is object-orientation?, 

(4) Object-oriented system development, 

(5) Object-oriented programming. 
This part gives an introduction to system development and summar- 
izes the requirements on an industrial process. It also discusses the 
system life cycle. The idea of object-orientation is introduced and 


how it can be used in system development and during programming 
is surveyed. 


Part II: Concepts. The second part is the core of the book. It covers 
the following chapters: 
(6) Architecture, 
(7) Analysis, 
(8) Construction, 
(9) Real-time specialization, 
(10) Database specialization, 
(11) Components, 
(12) Testing. 
The first chapter in this part introduces the fundamental concepts of 
OOSE and explains the reason why these concepts are chosen. The 
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following chapter discusses the method of analysis and construction. 
Two chapters discusses how the method may be adapted to real-time 
systems and database management systems. The components chapter 
discusses what components are and how they can be used in the 
development process. Testing activities are discussed in a chapter of 
their own. 


Part III: Applications. The third and last part covers applications 
of OOSE and how the introduction of a new development process 
may be organized and managed. This part ends with an overview of 
other object-oriented methods. This part thus looks as follows: 


(13) Case study: warehouse management system, 
(14) Case study: Telecom, 

(15) Managing object oriented software engineering, 
(16) Other object-oriented methods. 


Appendices. Finally we have two appendices. Appendix A com- 
ments on our development of Objectory and Appendix B summarizes 
the notation used in the book. 


So, how should you read this book? Of course, to get a complete 
overview, the whole book should be read, including the appendices. 
But if you want to read only selected chapters the reading cases 
below could be used. 

If you are an experienced object-oriented software engineer, you 
should be familiar with the basics. You could read the book as 
suggested in Figure P.1. 
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If you are a newcomer to object-orientation and software engineer- 
ing you could read the book as in Figure P.2. 

If you are an experienced software engineer you could read the 
book as in Figure P.3. 

If you are a manager you could read the book as proposed in 
Figure P.4. 

Hence, although the book is not object-oriented, it is written in a 
modularized way and can be configured in several different ways. 
To build systems in this way is the theme of the book, and the 
technique and notation used above is very similar to the technique 
used also in this book. 
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A short history and acknowledgements 


The work presented in this book was initiated in 1967 when I 
proposed a set of new modeling concepts (notation with associated 
semantics) for the development of large telecommunication switching 
systems. The main concepts were signals and blocks. A real-time 
system is an open system communicating with its environment 
by signals only, A signal models the physical stimulus/response 
communication which a concrete system has when interacting with 
the outside world. Given a signal as input, a system performs internal 
actions such as executing algorithms, accessing internal information, 
storing results and sending output signal to the environment. This 
view presents the system in a very abstract way — as a black box. A 
less abstract view on a lower level models the system as a set of 
interconnected blocks. Blocks are modules which can be implemented 
in hardware or software or any combination of both. A block 
communicates with its environment only through signals. Signals 
between two blocks are internal, whereas signals modeling physical 
communication, that is signals between a block and the environment 
of the system, are external. Internal signals are messengers conveying 
data from one block to another within the same system. All entries 
of a block were labelled and constituted the signal interface of that 
block, to be specified in a separate interface document. Hence the 
system can now be viewed as a set of interconnected blocks jointly 
offering the functions of the system. Each block has a program which 
it obeys on reception of an input signal, performing internal action, 
that is executing algorithms, storing and accessing block internal 
information, and sending internal and external signals to the 
environment 
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The proposal can be summarized as an attempt to unify long 
experience from systems design with the possibilities offered by 
dramatically new computer technology. Since the two technologies 
were so different, this was not a self-evident method, neither within 
Ericsson nor within computer science. There was a rather strong 
belief that the two represented unrelated technological universes: 
the new one was so different that it would be meaningless and only 
a burden to make any attempt to learn from the old one. However, 
the two techniques were joined and a set of modeling concepts 
evolved. 

The modeling constructs were soon followed by a skeleton of a 
new design method, the use of which was first demonstrated in the 
development of the AKE system put in service in Rotterdam in 1971, 
and more completely demonstrated by the AKE system put in service 
in Fredhäll, Sweden, in 1974. Naturally this experience has guided 
subsequent work on the development of the successor to AKE, the 
AXE system, which is now in use in more than 80 countries 
worldwide. The modeling constructs were very important and for the 
AXE system a new programming language and a new computer 
system were developed in accordance with these early ideas. 

Although it is a neighbouring country, the early development of 
object-oriented programming and Simula in the 1960s in Norway 
was made independently and in parallel with our work. It was not 
until 1979 that we ‘discovered’ object-oriented programming and 
then it was in terms of Smalltalk, Although object-oriented ideas 
have influenced our recent work, basically two separate problems are 
being solved: large-scaleness and small-scaleness. 

The modeling constructs introduced during the 1960s were further 
formalized in research taking place between 1978 and 1985. This 
research resulted in a formally described language which offered 
support for object-orientation with two types of objects and two 
types of communication mechanisms, send/wait and send/no-wait 
semantics The language supported concurrency with atomic trans- 
actions and with a special semantical construction for the handling 
of a course of events similar to the use case construct presented later. 
This work, reported in a PhD thesis in 1985, resulted in a number 
of new language constructs, initially developed from experience, 
being refined and formalized. This was a sound basis from which to 
continue, and take a new approach, the development of the method. 
The principles of Objectory were developed in 1985-7 Then I further 
refined and simplified the ideas, generalized the technique from 
telecom applications, extended it with the inheritance concept and 
other important constructs like extensions, and joined it with an 
analysis technique and also to object-oriented programming. 
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Today these concepts have been further refined. The Objectory — 


process, of which this book describes some fundamental ideas, is the 
result of work by many individuals, of whom most today work at 
Objective Systems SF AB, Sweden. Gunnar Overgaard and Patrik 
Jonsson did much of the writing of the first process description of 
Objectory analysis and design respectively. Magnus Christerson did 
much to condense and rewrite the material into the form of this 
book. They have all contributed to Objectory; especially in the 
formalization of the Concepts. Magnus has also related the ideas of 
Objectory to other areas as presented in this book Fredrik Lindström 
has also been involved in the condensation of the material for this 
book and in the book project as such. Agneta Jacobson, Bud Lawson, 
and Lars Wiktorin have prepared material for some of the chapters 
in this book. 

Marten Gustafsson has substantially contributed to the analysis 
part of Objectory. Valuable contributions to Objectory have also been 
made by the following people: Sten-Erik Bergner, Per Björk, Ann 
Carlbrand, Hakan Dyrhage, Christian Ehrenborg, Agneta Jacobson, 
Sten Jacobson, Fredrik Lindström, Lars Lindroos, Benny Odenteg, 
Karin Palmkvist, Janne Pettersson, Birgitta Spiridon, Per Sundquist, 
Lars Wetterborg and Lars Wiktorin. The following users of Objectory 
have also contributed by feeding back experiences and ideas to 
enable improvements: Staffan Ehnebom, Per Hedfors, Jorgen Hellberg, 
Per Kilgren, Hakan Lidström, Christian Meck, Christer Nilsson, Rune 
Nilsson, Göran Schefte, Fredrik Strömberg, Karin Villers, Stefan 
Wallin and Charlotte Wranne. The following persons have done a lot 
to support the technology described in this book: Kjell S. Andersson, 
Hans Brandtberg, Ingemar Carlsson, Hakan Dahl, Gunnar M. Eriksson, 


Björn Gullbrand, Lars Hallmarken, Bo Hedfors, Barbara Hedlund, — 


Håkan Jansson, Christer Johansson, Ingemar Johnsson, Kurt Katzeff, 
Rolf Leidhammar, Jorma Mobrin, Jan-Erik Nordin, Anders Rockström, 
Kjell Sörme, Göran Sundelöf, Per-Olof Thysselius, Ctirad Vrana and 
Erik Örnulf. The following people have given me strong personal 
inspiration and support: Dines Bjørner, Tore Bingefors, Larry Con- 
stantine, Göran Hemdal, Tom Love, Lars-Olof Norén, Dave Thomas 
and Lars-Erik Thorelli. In Sweden we normally do not thank family 
and friends in these circumstances, but no one believes that these 
types of result can be achieved without an exceptional support from 
them, We are also grateful to the support we have been given from 


STU (Swedish National Board on Industrial development now re- | 


organized to NUTEK) through the IT-4 program which has been part 
of the financial support and sponsorship for the writing of this book. 


Ivar Jacobson 
Nybrogatan 45c, 11439 Stockholm, Sweden 
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Part I 
Introduction 
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1.1 


System development as an 
industrial process 


Introduction 


The development of software systems, being a relatively young 
industry, has not reached the level of maturity typically found in 
more traditional branches of industry. Consequently, products that 
are developed based on the usage of software technology often suffer 
from a lack of the established Practices that are required for their 
development and exploitation as commercial products. This lack of 
experience can be traced to the fact that the emphasis in software 
development, thus far, has been placed upon the creative processes 
and methods used in the initial development of computer based 
systems, This emphasis is found in nearly all of the existing software 
engineering methods and related tools that have been developed to 
assist in the realization of software systems. (When we use the word 
system we not only include software systems, but also systems where 
hardware and software are integrated parts.) 

In this book, we shall] consider a method which provides, as 
do many other methods, support for the creative design of software 
products, but which also provides an approach for making software 
development a rational industrial process, Thus the aim is not just 
to produce well engineered software systems, but to make them 
viable ‘living’ products that can be exploited in an industrial 
environment. 

How do we go about providing the software industry with 
the methods that enable us to deal with the practicalities of the more 
global view of software products? Largely, we must understand what 
goes into making ‘industrial processes’ successful and then apply 
this knowledge in an appropriate manner to the software industry 
In order to gain the necessary insight, we use an analogy to the 
industrial processes of another well established industry. The analogy 
is quite useful since it illuminates the scope of the general problem, 
thus allowing us to understand (draw parallels with) several important 
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Support for architecture, method/process 
How to scale-up the method to 
/ Process N industrial activity 
How to apply the architecture 
concepts (step-by-step) 


The selected approach from a 
universe of approaches 


Architecture 


Figure 1.1 The constituents of a rational enterprise philosophy. 


aspects of object-oriented software engineering (OOSE) that contrib- 
ute to making software development an industrial process. 


A useful analogy 
The building construction industry is one of the most mature branches 


of industry, having taken advantage of developments since the 
beginnings of civilized life. Naturally, the advances in this industry 


have accelerated during the 20th century, which can be regarded as 


a period in which building construction changed largely from a craft 


to refined industrial processes. Since we all use buildings and are 


accustomed to their properties, the selection of building construction 


as an analogy provides a useful common denominator By briefly. 


examining some, but certainly not all, of the general properties of 
this industry, we shall be able to understand the need for, as well 
as the lack of, related properties in the software industry. 

We can note that drawing analogies between the construction 
industry and computer related processes is not new Spector and 
Gifford (1986), via an interview with an experienced bridge designer 
(Gerald Fox), have documented important analogies between the 
industrial processes of bridge construction and corresponding com- 
puter related processes. 

In order to provide rationality in all phases of building 
construction, it is essential that a well established philosophy (ie. 
point of view) guides the work of all parties in the various activities 
of a building project. The philosophy has its concrete realization in 
the form of an ‘architecture’ and related activities of the enterprise 
which establish the ‘way of doing business’ as portrayed in Figure 1.1. 

By architecture of the construction approach, we mean a 
foundation of concepts and techniques, selected from a universe of 
potential foundations, that defines the characteristic structure of all 
buildings designed using the approach As an example, we could 
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consider the selection of an approach based upon the exploitation of 
building blocks and components This approach can be compared 
with other alternatives, for example, an architecture based solely 
upon customized constructs. 

The method makes explicit the step-by-step procedures to be 
followed in applying the architecture to projects. 

The process provides for the scaling-up of the method, so that 
it can be applied on a large scale with many interacting activities 
and parties. 

Tools are provided to support all aspects of the enterprise and 
explicitly the activities of architecture, method and process. 

The difference between method and Process will be discussed 
further in the next chapter, but let us just illustrate some properties 
here. The method is more basic and is described as a project is 
described with its different activities. A project is ended when the 
last activity is performed and the building has been taken into 
operation. Operation and maintenance are often described in a 
simplified way as a single phase. This is not fully correct since 
maintenance often involves new Projects, including all phases. A 
process, on the other hand, lasts as long as the product lasts and 
describes how the different activities interact during the whole life 
of the product. 

Note that it is important not to confuse the term architecture 
underlying the method with the architecture of a particular product 
(i.e. ‘building’) that may be realized by applying the architecture. 
These building architectures represent ‘instances’ employing the 
enterprise philosophy as portrayed in Figure 1.2. Hence one architec- 
ture may be used for the building of various houses, and also various 
architectures may be used for the building of a specific house. 

The architecture may be based solely upon utilizing building 
blocks and components; or solely upon utilizing customized 
constructs by craftsmen; or any combination thereof Here building 
blocks are for instance prefabricated sections of a house, and 
components are off-the-shelf products like windows, doors and 
bath tubs. Further, the approach may be based upon specific 
materials, for example, the usage of bricks or reinforced concrete. 
For each possible approach, a variety of methods could be defined 
to describe how to work with these constructs, This leads to the 
definition of a variety of step-by-step procedures, namely methods, 
where for example appropriate combinations of building blocks 
and components are utilized Furthermore, the method must be 
scaled and related also to other activities leading to various 
processes possible for each method defined. These activities could 
then be supported by various tools 
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(b) Architecture Architecture Architecture 
approach A approach B approach C 


Office 
building 


Warehouse 


Figure 1.2 In (a) one architecture is used for different building products. 
In (b) we can choose from different architectures for a specific product 


We now consider how various activities of building construc- 
tion are supported. In fact, the model we have introduced earlier is 
applied during each activity of building construction as illustrated 
in Figure 1.3. The activities are creative design, construction and long 
term support Of course, to make the transition smoothly and 
seamlessly between the phases, well defined interfaces are needed 


Architecture 


Creative design 


Architecture 


Construction 


Architecture 


Long term support 


Figure 1.3 The constituents of multiple activities of a rational enterprise. 
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For each activity, there is a philosophy (point of view and 
related concepts) from which a particular architecture, method, process 
and tools of the phase are derived Further, to be successful as a 
whole, there must exist well defined two-way (seamless) interfaces 
between these phases. The details of the latter activities are directly 
related to factors in the preceding activities and wherever possible 
traceability should be applied, enabling us to return to relevant 
factors in previous activities when problems arise. We will now look 
at each activity in more detail. 


Creative design 


The transformation from a set of requirements and vague notions of 
what is desired, to a structural plan of the building and a plan of 
action for its implementation are the creative activities of new 
development. The requirements for building a house, for example, 
are expressed in functional terms (an architectural drawing showing 
the place and function of the rooms) as well as in terms of a 
construction drawing following specified building standards Building 
standards have developed based ona long tradition of what constitutes 
a good house (i.e. a house that can withstand strong winds, moisture, 
Wear and tear, etc.). With respect to determining what constitutes 
good software, the software industry is maturing, but still has a long 
way to go, 

In planning for the development of a custom designed house, 
the architectural drawings and construction drawings may be the 
only basis for examining the building prior to its actual production 
In some architectural approaches, a minitiarized scale model of the 
house may be constructed However, when a series of houses is to 
be developed, where all of the houses have the same basic building 
architecture, a scale model, and most often one or more sample 
houses (prototypes), are constructed. The prototypes are useful for 
potential buyers to evaluate the functionality of the house in terms 
of their needs as well as serving as a means of ‘debugging’ and 
improving the basic building architecture. 

In creating a modern building, in addition to building standards 
and norms, significant attention is given to approaches which exploit 
large building blocks based upon sub-assemblies of modules and 
components These practices make large scale building construction 
economically rational while at the same time insuring quality and 
safety in the final product. 

Creative design thus takes place according to the architectural 
approach and follows step-by-step method(s) and process(es) with 
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the assistance of tools used in reducing requirements to a viable 
building project architecture plan, including, when desirable, the 
creation of prototypes. 


Construction 


The first activity in construction is to provide implementation details 
concerning the architectural and constructional plans. That is to go 
from the more abstract towards a more concrete plan. After a 
sufficiently concrete plan has evolved, the production 
(implementation) takes place. Production is thus the last phase of 
construction. The number of people involved up to the point of 
production (even for large scale projects) is quite small in comparison 
with the number of people involved in actual production. 
Production is the result of manufacturing the more abstract 
construction plans as well as the detailed construction plan. Further, 
the production activity may take advantage of any related models 
and/or prototypes that may have been developed. Here we can 
differentiate between custom built houses and houses developed for 
mass production. In the custom built case, the implementation is 
typically performed by artisans who are specialists in their particular 
field (woodworkers, plumbers, perhaps sculptors, etc.) The aesthetic 
properties of the custom construction are central In the mass 
production case, we find the need to employ people with less skill, 
but who can carry out their detailed work in a cost effective manner. 


Thus a clear unambiguous method and process by which the | 


construction plans are followed (with the assistance of appropriate 
tools) are essential ingredients of successful mass production. 
Responsibility for large scale building projects is most often 
placed in the hands of an entrepreneur, The entrepreneur takes 
responsibility for the production according to the building architecture _ 
and construction documentation From this point, the entrepreneur: | 
develops the detailed construction plan as well as the process in 
preparation for production. The entrepreneur, in turn, enlists the, 
services of subcontractors who take responsibility for portions of the 
total project. In order to use subcontractors effectively, standards and 
norms and the usage of building blocks and components become 
vital so that the subcontractors can be relied upon to perform their 
services properly. Further, we find once again the importance of the 
method, process and tools which explicitly define and document the 
procedures to be followed by entrepreneur and subcontractors. 


1.2.3 


1.2.4 
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Long-term support 


Building construction projects, custom designed or mass produced, 
must take account of the fact that the products should exist for many 
years Thus the architectural approach of this phase must take account 
of ‘life-cycle’ requirements for maintenance, alteration and extension. 
In the software industry, due to inherent flexibility of alteration, the 
existence of a philosophy containing an architecture that permits 
long term support is absolutely essential 


Conclusion 


During all activities, from the original product requirements, through 
the creative design activities, construction, production and for long 
term support; documentation is a vital aspect of rational industrial 
activity. The documentation must be appropriate (‘understandable’) 
for the various parties having a vested interest in the building 
project Documentation must be kept up-to-date following alterations, 
variations, experiences and so on, during all phases of the building 
project. In this area, computer aided tools make a major contribution 
to their own branch and to all other industrial branches The software 
industry, however, must learn from the traditions of other branches 
of industry concerning the information content and management of 
appropriate documentation. 

The ability to reuse technology that has evolved during 
building projects is an essential Part of profitability for those involved 


From our characterization of the building process being based 
upon an architecture, method, process and tools, we can make the 
following observations concerning the results of the scaling-up 
process from which direct analogies can be drawn with the software 
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e The process must yield a foreseeable result, irrespective of 
what individual performed the job, 


e The volume of output does not affect the process, 


e It must be possible to spread out parts of the process to several 
manufacturers/subcontractors, 


e It must be possible to make use of predefined building blocks 
and components, 


e It must be possible to plan and calculate the process with great 
precision, 

e Persons trained for an operation must perform it in a similar 
manner, 


System development characteristics 


Having briefly examined some of the characteristics of a well 
established industrial branch, we can reason better about software 
development and identify the problems and areas in which OOSE 
provides new solutions We have, in fact, already identified several 
aspects of OOSE relating directly to the building construction analogy. 
As we move on to consider software development, the reader may 
think from time to time about applying the description of software 
system development back to the building construction analogy or by 
drawing analogies to other industrial and commercial activities, This 
bidirectional thinking will be quite useful in gaining a deeper — 
appreciation of the industrialization of software development The | 
tational ‘architecture’ provided in OOSE makes an essential contri: _ 
bution to the long term support, documentation and reuse of both 
building blocks and components. Further, OOSE places emphasis 
upon the management of change It is with respect to providing a a 
rational architecture and related method, process and tools for | 
software development that OOSE makes a contribution to the software _ 
industry. . 


Part of a larger activity 


System development does not take place in isolation. It is part of a 

larger activity, often aimed at developing a product in which software 
is an integrated part. This is the case in large engineering related 
industries as well as in commercial enterprises such as insurance | 
companies or banks In business data processing the product consists 
of the administrative services that the data processing department 
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Enterprise 


Deliverable 
products 


Orders and l 


requirements 
q (Change) 


requirements 


Figure 1.4 System development is normally an integrated part of an 
enterprise. 


offers to the rest of the company Figure14 portrays system 
development as part of the larger activity of a company or department 
whose products contain software 

The activity viewed as a whole contains at least two other 
processes besides system development; namely sales and production. 
The main flow of activity typically passes directly from sales to 
production. The input consists of new orders from customers and 
the output consists of systems delivered to customers (We use the 
term customer broadly - another department within the same 
company can also be viewed as a customer.) The sales department 
orders product configurations for delivery to customers and formulates 
requirements for new products 

An order should be formulated in such a way that it is 
immediately possible to identify the configuration of the final product. 
The production department delivers a complete system to the 
customer. Further, it should be possible to formulate an order in 
terms comprehensible to the customer without the aid of the system 
development department. Thus no programmers should participate 
in the production process, only persons skilled in duplicating 
products, assembling and configuring systems as well as testing them 
prior to delivery 

Development of new services is only initiated as a result of 
the sales department conveying new customer demands to the 
development department. Again, terminology comprehensible to 
customers should be employed so that the need for the participation 
of the development department in customer contacts is minimized, 
This is possible if products can be described and ordered as sets of 
packages of functionality services, or as we will call them in OOSE, 
service packages. 
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In the development department, new software items (i.e. Source 
code and/or other documents, for the production of systems) are 
developed, based on the new product requirements, The sales 
department can be informed about the new service packages later, 
Thus service packages play a central role in the development phase, 

It is in terms of service packages that the staffs of the three 
subprocesses (sales, production and development) communicate, In 
order to achieve a rational return on investment, service packages 
should be designed so that they can be used in a number of different 
products It will then be possible to build a large number of 
applications from a set of standard service packages. 

A customer order corresponds to a product order, specified as 
a combination of service packages. The production department 
receives the order and assembles the finished product. To do so, they 
start from the source code for the service packages and transform the | 
programs into the object code of a particular machine configuration, | 
During these processes, it must also be possible to produce all other 
forms of documentation that are part of the finished system. 

Figure 1.5 illustrates how the sales department provides a 
customer order as a combination of service packages to the production 
department which assembles the finished product for delivery to a 
customer. Each service package corresponds to one or more software 
items which must be configured in the intended combination. 
Treatment of the list of required service packages represents the 
initial part of production. 

If these processes are to be carried out properly, the service _ 
packages must be developed with great care so that they can be | 
configured for a number of product variations. Reuse must be reflected | 
in the way the software is designed. Thus the aim should be to - 
provide software items with substantial reusability both within the | 
system (building blocks) and between different types of systems | 
(components). Remember our analogy of the prefabricated wall - 
(building block) and components such as windows and doors. 

The building blocks are highly application related and form — 
the basis for adaptations of the product for different customer | 
categories. A building block corresponds to a service package or part 
of a service package. Further, the system development department 
contains a special group of people who are responsible for thè 
development and coordination of general and application related | 
components. The component developers provide essential support to 
product developers. 

Reuse occurs in many product related activities and is not : 
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System 
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Service 


packages Building blocks 


Service packages are translated 
into building blocks 


Figure 1.5 Orders from the sales departement form the basis for production. 
Each delivery to a customer consists of a configuration of a number of service 
packages which together provide the functionality 


limited to programs The output of system development is, in fact, a 
set of descriptions. The descriptions include the source code which 
can be interpreted by humans and compilers, diagrams, flow charts 
and so on. All of these descriptions must be framed (self-explained) 
for reusability. Further, the knowledge of how to organize and 
manage projects must also be documented in a framed manner and 
made reusable. 

When proper framing is achieved, rationality of software 
development and product exploitation can be attained. Service 
packages form the basis for the configuration of a system for a 
particular customer. Each customer receives their special combination 
of service packages with relevant documentation which has been 
assembled from appropriate descriptions. For a new release of a 
system, it is possible to reuse descriptions from the previous release 
in a controlled manner so that multiple releases of the same document 
need not be maintained. 
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New and changed 
requirements System Changed system 
e I 


development 


Figure 1.6 System development is a process of successive changes of systems 
from new and changed requirements 


System development 


Let us now concentrate on the subprocess of system development. 
As requirements change, the system changes, see Figure 1.6 The 
changed system actually consists of altered development information 
(descriptions) to be used for the production process 

System development is carried out in a number of steps, each 
of which constitutes a more detailed and concrete development of 
earlier activities Thus it can be observed that system development 
is a gradual transformation of a sequence of models The first model 
describes the customer’s requirements and the last step is the fully 
tested program. Between these two end points are a number of other 
models 

System development can be viewed as a process of producing. 
model descriptions. This is true of all levels — analysis, design, 
implementation and testing. In this context, the source code is seen 
as a description that can be understood by programmers and also by 
the production process (a compiler and linker). The descriptions 
present models of different degrees of detail Early models are quite 
abstract, focusing on external qualities of the system, whereas later 
models become more detailed and instructional in the sense that they 
describe how the system is to be built and how it is meant to 
function. 

The aim is to divide the complicated development of a large 
system into a number of activities and make it possible for several | 
designers to take part at the same time Each partial model is an _ 
abstraction of the system which enables the designer to make the 
necessary decisions at this level in order to move closer to the final 
model, the tested source code Each modeling step adds more structure __ 
to the system. Further, each new model is more formal than the — 
previous one. To make the transitions between the different models 
as simple and faultless as possible, it must be straightforward to 
relate the model in one activity to the model in the following activity: 
We say that two models are seamlessly related to each other if notions 
which were introduced in one model are represented in the other 
model in a very simple and straightforward manner 
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System development 


Requirements Construction System 


Analysis Testing 


Figure 1.7 System development can be divided into three activities. 


In essence, system development consists of three distinct 
phases that follow each other seamlessly — Analysis, Construction 
and Testing, see Figure 1.7. In analysis an application-oriented 
specification is developed to specify what the system offers its users. 
At this early stage, when changes are still relatively inexpensive, the 
aim is also to find a good structure for the system, namely a structure 
that is robust against change and which is divided into clear, 
comprehensible and indivisible units that can be ordered (i e service 
packages). This specification, which we call the analysis model, 
specifies the functional behavior of the system under practically ideal 
circumstances and without regard to a particular implementation 
environment. In other words, initially we disregard any restrictions 
that might exist in implementation artifacts such as the programming 
language, the database Management system or other surrounding 
supporting components. It is important, however, to judge whether 
the analysis model can actually be realized under the given circum- 
stances, for example with regard to performance requirements and/or 
development costs. 

During construction, the idealized conditions of the analysis 
will gradually be replaced by requirements from the chosen implemen- 
tation environment, In this phase, how the application-oriented 
analysis model will be realized with the aid of such components as 
system software, database management systems and user interfaces 
is defined. The construction activities constitute design and implemen- 
tation The design activities formalize the analysis model in terms of 
the implementation environment and specify the identified building 
blocks The separate programs (blocks) identified in the design are 
then coded (ie implemented) 

In testing, the system is checked to make sure that all of 
the service packages in the analysis model have been correctly 
implemented and that the performance of the system meets require- 
ments Testing takes place at several levels, from specific functions 
to the system as a whole. 

These activities look very similar to a waterfall model. In fact, 
it is if we are only concerned with a specific project However, our 
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view must raise from the project to the product This change of view 
is essential and will be further discussed in the next chapter. 


The transition from analysis to construction 


All development methods divides the development work into different 
stages which may vary from project to project. In one project, a 
formal analysis model may be required so that different contractors | 
can be asked for bids; the formal analysis model then guarantees 
that the final design and implementation correspond to what was 
ordered. In another project, however, it may not be obvious how the 
implementation environment affects the system requirements. A less 
formal analysis model can then be chosen in order to make the 
analysis less implementation environment dependent. 

At present, formalism during the analysis phase should be 
restricted to the syntax and semantics of the static structure of the 
system. For this critical phase, no sound, practical, strictly formal 
technique have come to our knowledge to satisfactoraly specify the 
system’s dynamic behavior. A more practical, descriptive technique 
is therefore preferable to a mathematical, formal method that is not 
yet fully mature. A formal technique is better used later on, especially 
during implementation. Whenever the more formal techniques get 
mature, these will probably be preferred. 

Even though the boundaries between analysis and construction 
may seem vague, there are certain guidelines for what should be 
described during analysis and what should be dealt with during 
construction, see also McMenamin and Palmer (1984), 


è The analysis is independent of the implementation environ- 
ment. Changes in the implementation requirements thus do 
not affect the analysis result. Even if an important part of the 
system, such as a database management system, is replaced 
during implementation, the analysis model is not affected. 


@ The analysis model is application-oriented. The work is carried _ 
out in an ideal world; memory, performance and fault-tolerance __ 
requirements are set aside 


e The analysis model describes the elements of the application | 
in application-related concepts such as service packages, Given __ 
this foundation, the structure of the implementation mirrors 
the structure of the problem, rather than the other way round. 


@ The analysis model should not be too elaborate, as some of 
this work must be adapted to the chosen implementation 


Enterpris 
developn 


1.3.4 


Enterprise 
development 
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environment. Such adaptations may be difficult if the analysis 
model is too formal. 


Given the properties of system development that have been 
described, we conclude that one approach to rational system 
development is provided by the conceptual framework of OOSE. This 
is a basic theme of the book. 


Requirements are input to system development 


The primary input for the development of a system is a requirements 
specification. This will have been developed from facts about the 
environment that the system is to serve. For ‘technical’ applications, 
such as tactical command and control systems, process control 


‘administrative’ information systems, such as order-entry systems, 
personnel administration systems or reservation systems, the work 
usually begins with an analysis of the needs, problems and 
development tendencies of the enterprise, see the side box on 


Enterprise development can be viewed as a generalization of system 
development Instead of developing a system, a whole enterprise is 
developed. In enterprise development, the company is seen from several 


The current state description is a survey of the framework of 


the present enterprise including its aims and problems To begin with, 
the functionally different activities within the enterprise are separated, 
and an analysis is made to find out how each activity contributes to 
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Figure 1.8 The different activities of enterprise development 


the whole One activity may comprise several parts of the enterprise 
that are organized separately 

In the enterprise analysis, an ideal (analysis) model is made of 
the present enterprise 

In the change analysis, a detailed description is made of current 
problems and needs, and appropriate changes are suggested This will 
result in a changed analysis model. 

In the enterprise design, the results from the change analysis 
are given a form which can be ‘physically’ realized, given the practical 
conditions of the organization 

During enterprise verification and validation, the new enterprise 
is verified against the initial intentions and also validated in its new 
context 

The enterprise design result serves, among other things, as 
input data for system development It is then usually given the form 
of a requirement specification for the information system which is to 
be developed to support personnel with different roles in the enterprise 
This requirement specification thus serves as input data for the 
development of the supporting information system Moreover, several 
aspects of the intended information system which are directly applicable 
in the system development have been captured during enterprise 
development 


For administrative systems, the requirement specification is 
usually developed in a dialogue between customer and producer. It 
forms the basis for the decision to order the system. When the | 
requirements of the enterprise are less well known, the specification | 
work is preceded by enterprise development (as described above). d 
In some cases, the customers are highly experienced and can provide | 
the specification during the initial contact with the potential producers. 
In other cases, the customer approaches a producer and solicits _ 
assistance in solving his problems. The producer must analyse the | 
customer’s situation, try to solve the current problems, and find | 
solutions based upon a new technique. The result is that a 
requirements specification is developed. In administrative system 
development, the work to develop a requirements specification 
constitutes a considerable part of the development activity and is 
often done in cooperation between the user(s) and the system 
developer(s). 
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For technical systems the situation is often somewhat different. 
A common situation is that the software is to cooperate with 
other machine or software components in an overall system The 
requirements of the software system are then given by the interfaces 
to the environment (sensors and actuators), where the specification 
can be derived from a knowledge of required structure and behavior. 

There are cases in which an Operational system exists, 
developed with another (older) technique which is to be modernized. 
In these cases, the existing system documentation functions as a 
basis for the development of a requirement specification. This field 
is often called re-engineering, see Jacobson and Lindström (1991). 

As will be shown, it is practically impossible (for administrative 
and technical systems) to foresee all the requirements of a system 
during the introductory specification work. In the next chapter we 
will consider incremental development to handle the difficulties in 
developing a good requirement specification. 


A system is the output from system development 


The most obvious result is the program code which constitutes 
the final, executable model of the system. The result also consists of 


and utilize the system in the appropriate manner. In this context, 
the term users covers not only persons, but also the machines that 
are in contact with the system in any way. In other words, we include 
direct users, such as operators in a process industry, as well as 
personnel involved in error detection and normal maintenance, such 
as data base administrators In machine cases, the documents provide 
interface descriptions to other Systems In other words, there are a 
number of different users who must all be satisfied by the set of 
documents which together constitute the final product, 

Document and product are the two basic notions which 
together constitute the description of a system. The superordinate 
entity is the product (ie the system) consisting of a number of 
subproducts. All product and subproducts are described in a list of 
documents referring to the documents that collectively constitute the 
product. Finally, due to reuse, a product may refer to documents in 
other products. 
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Figure 1.9 The interested parties of system development. 


Parties interested in system development 


The results of system development are used within other related 
activities of the enterprise, as well as being the products delivered 
to the customers of the enterprise. We will discuss here two of the | 
parties interested in these products, namely the customer and the 
departments of the enterprise. 

A system is developed by a producer based upon the order of 
a customer. A classic problem in all forms of product development 
is that the orderer and user are different parties. This will lead to 
conflicts about the aim, as orderers and users seldom come up with 
the same requirements. The conflict can be diminished, either b 
making the orderer understand and formulate the users’ requirements 
or by having representatives of the users take part in formulating 
the requirements. The term user-governed or participative system 
development is used to classify group work resulting in a shared 
requirement specification. This work method has been used in the. | 
1980s in the development of administrative systems. | 

The success of the system is highly dependent upon whether | 
it has been possible to capture and formulate the users’ requirements | 
in such a way that the requirements can be formalized and transformed | 
into working programs. a 

We must not forget that the direct users of the system often | 
work to serve indirect users, see Figure 1.9. For example, policy | 
holders are indirect users of an insurance company’s information _ 
system, whose direct users are the personnel of the enterprise. If the | 
direct users do not receive the system they need, this will affect the | 
indirect users, namely the policy holders. 

In system development, the users obviously play a central role. _ 
The system should be specified primarily on the basis of the users |- 
and their needs rather than on the buyer's requirements. The system _ 
should be validated to determine whether it really functions in _ 
accordance with the user requirements and whether it has been | 
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documented so that it describes the system from the user’s Perspective. 
In other words, we need a development process able to capture and 


OOSE provides a new solution to this critical aspect. 

The department that develops software Products is only one 
of the parties having a vested interest in the development of the 
system, Other departments within the enterprise, such as sales, 
production and field service, are parties with an immediate interest 
in being able to influence the development process. 

When the product is an administrative system to be installed 
in the enterprise to serve its Own personnel, the data processing 
department is typically both the developer and the producer. The 
users are the personnel of the enterprise 

Other groups, organizations and people that are also interested 
in the development include various managers, accountants, quality 
assurance groups, configuraton staff, operators, and suchlike 


Summary 


In this chapter, we have introduced an analogy between the industrial 
processes of the well established building construction industry and 
the software industry. From this analogy, we have been able to 
compare and understand related aspects. In particular we have 
introduced the important terms architecture, method, process and 
tools and showed how they are related to both branches 

Further, we have introduced the major characteristics of 
software development, We have identified several important areas 
where OOSE provides new solutions to existing problems in the 
software industry, in particular, the reuse of all forms of descriptions 
that are the result of system development, OOSE can be applied to 
the development of technical and administrative systems. The result 
of enterprise development provides an important input for the 
preparation of specification requirements, 

The subject of the book has thereby been framed. Finally, it 
is important to note that the need for an industrial approach to 
sofware development was recognized many years ago by, amongst 
others, Doug Mcllroy (1976). Ina contribution entitled Mass-Produced 


‘Software production today appears in the scale of 
industrialization somewhere below the more backward 
construction industries. I think its proper place is 
considerably higher, and would like to investigate the 
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prospects for mass-production techniques in software. [. . .] 
My thesis is that the software industry is weakly founded, 
in part because of the absence of a software components 
subindustry. [...] A components industry could be 
immensely successful.’ 
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2.1 


2.2 


Introduction 


In this chapter, we take a closer look at several important aspects of 
system development which build on the industrial process thinking 
described in the introductory chapter. Explicitly, we consider the 
process of change in system development, reuse of program code 
and documentation and a deeper examination of methodology, 


System development as a process of change 


All systems change during their life cycles. This must be borne in 
mind when developing systems expected to last longer than the first 
version (i.e. practically all systems). Most development methods today 
focus on new development, see Figure 2.1, treating revision work 
only briefly, even though it is known that changes constitute the 
main part of the total life cycle cost of most systems. An industrial 
process should therefore focus on system changes. 

A system normally develops through changes in a number of 
versions. New development is, from this point of view, only a special 
case — the first version. That is, new development constitutes a change 
from nothing into something New development is nonetheless an 
important activity It establishes an architectural philosophy and 
constitutes the base of the system which must last throughout all 
subsequent development. A faulty base will have serious conse- 
quences for the life cycle of the system 

Let us now relate Figure 2.1 to our earlier presentation of a 
developing organization being a part of a larger organization. Analysis 
begins when the sales department sends a requirement specification 
to the system development department or, more often, when it sends 
a specification of desired changes to an earlier version. We can call 
this a delta requirements specification. 
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Figure 2.1 The first version of a system represents a minor portion of 
resource consumption during the life cycle of the system. 


In Chapter 1, we showed that development work is charac- 
terized by the development of a number of models, each increasingly 
detailed, see Figure 2 2. All of these models are in reality delta models 
insofar as each model is a changed version of an earlier model at the 
same level. 

In analysis, the delta requirement specification is the starting 
point from which to develop a delta analysis model. The delta analysis 
model is then delivered to those responsible for construction, at 
which point a delta implementation is produced. Each new version 
of the system is thus a delta version. System development is thus 
actually a process of progressive change. : 

It is often difficult to specify what versions of the system 
descriptions correspond to a particular release of the system. The 
number of versions is considerable for a fairly sizeable system. For 
example, different countries need different adaptations for local 
standards. In this regard, it is not sufficient to describe the system 
from the designer’s perspective; it must also be described for other 
parts of the enterprise that will use it (e.g. marketing, production, 
installation, operation and maintenance). It is therefore vital that the 
system development enterprise employ an appropriate approach to 
the handling of successive versions of a system. 

To achieve commercial rationality, it is essential to limit the 
number of versions of a system by using a technique which allows / 


Delta-requirements Delta-system 


Analysis Construction Testing 


Figure 2.2 For each new version, the same development activities are 
followed as for the development of a new system. The difference is that the 
input data are composed of requirements for system changes 
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different installations of a particular release of a system to be 
configured in different ways. Fach such configuration must be able 
to exist independently, and it must be possible to change it 
independently of other configurations of the same system. This 
implies that the versioning should, at least internal to the organization, 
not be on a system level only, but also on a subsystem or module 
level. Furthermore, it must be possible for different releases of the 
same system to exist side by side, each with its own installation 
configuration. 

In many cases it is desirable to be able to offer the same 
system with partially different sets of functions for different cus- 
tomers. ‘Consequently, the arguments we have presented thus far are 
also valid in this situation. The number of change requirements will 
increase, leading to the need for strict planning of new releases, The 
system development process must therefore, by necessity, be framed 
in such a way that it simplifies the development of several parallel 
projects. 


Incremental development 


System development is usually regarded as a slow process, which 
can take several years from beginning to end. Historically, in most 
computer related projects, the requirements for the system as a whole 
are specified. Specification is followed by analysis, construction and 
testing of the complete system. This method can work if all 
requirements of the final system are known from the outset. This is, 
however, rarely the case. 

It is the rule, rather than the exception, that the system 
requirements of information as well as technical systems are not fully 
known at the outset of the project. Knowledge of the system grows 
progressively as work progresses. When the first version of the system 
is in operation, new requirements appear and old ones change. Thus 
the system as a whole cannot be completely developed in the belief 


1 We use here the word ‘functions’ to express some functionality of a 


system The word ‘function’ has come to have a bad reputation since it is 
sometimes used in opposition to object-orientation This, we think, is 
unfortunate since it is a good concept to use in object-oriented systems. 
The same goes for the word ‘structured’. In this book we have tried to 
avoid these words, but we believe that the words will come back into use 
when a balance between object-orientation and structural or functional 
techniques has matured. 
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Figure 2.3 Systems are developed incrementally in a series of stages. 


that the requirements specification will remain constant during the 
development period, which can be several years for large systems. 
In most cases, it is better to develop the system step by step, 
beginning with a few of its core functions, As a ‘correct’ path becomes 
clear and a better understanding of how the system functionality. 
evolves, new functions can be added In this way, the system is 
incrementally enlarged until the desired level is reached (i.e the 
finished product is available, normally the first product release as 
portrayed in Figure 2.3). Such an incremental strategy also provides 
faster feedback during the development process In practice, incremen- 
tal system development means that we can divide the system into. 
parts, corresponding to customer requested services. 
As can be observed, each new stage extends the system with 
new functionality up to the finished product which comprises the 
whole of the desired system. Further, all subsequent releases of the 
system are developed as a series of incremental stages, see Figure 2.4. 
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Figure 2.4 Every new version is developed incrementally in a sequence of 
stages 
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For the Sequencing of development stages to be successful, it 
is essential to define stages which do not necessitate changing the 


Each stage is developed as a cycle and is tested before the stage is 
completed. 


Prototyping 


It is often difficult to determine how a system is supposed to work, 
The reasons may be technical or functional; they may have to do 
with efficiency or the user interface. It is helpful in such cases to 
develop a prototype of the intended system. Owing to the fact that 


For these purposes, a prototype could be developed in an 
environment where an acceptable, functioning and easily modified 


who classify it as quick and dirty. This bad reputation has not been 


Practiced. In some cases, the Prototype has actually been considered 
so good that it has been kept, and full system development has been 
deemed unnecessary. This is fine, so long as those involved know 
what they are doing. Such usage of the prototype may, however, 
result in malfunctions, or lead to various practical difficulties when 
modifications are required. 

Prototyping is a useful technique for comprehending an 
application. Furthermore, if the Prototype is carefully designed 
(through usage of the normal development cycle of analysis, construc- 
tion and testing), it may also prove useful in the final system, 
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Correctly used, prototyping deserves a far better reputation than it 
has at the moment. 

Finally, we can conclude that prototyping is an excellent 
working method, keeping in mind that it differs from incrementa] _ 
development in that the aim of prototyping is not to create a product, 
but to emphasize and demonstrate certain properties of the intended 
system. 


System development and reuse 


A common desire in all development work is the ability to reuse the 
results from earlier development work. Reusability has become a real 
buzzword in software engineering, often promised to be the solution 
of the software crisis, see Cox (1990). Of course, reusability is very 
important, but, relative to other engineering branches, we speak very — 
much about reuse. In other branches this is not a very central area 
since it is so obvious and is practiced widely. The reason that there 
is so much discussion about it in software engineering is that we 
have been so unsuccessful in reusing existing parts. Thus our view © 
of reuse must change into something that is self-evident 

The necessity of reusability is of course applicable during — 
coding, since it can influence productivity significantly. This is the — 
usual context when software people talk about reuse, So there is no 
reason that prevents us having it on the code level, but it is actually 
not the only interesting type of reuse in software engineering. What . 
can give even higher productivity enhancement is reuse in other | 
development phases. Other parts of the construction phase may © 
benefit when reusing entire designs in several systems. Additionally, | 
reuse should also be viewed as natural during analysis and testing. | 

When developing an engineered product it is desirable to be | 
able to choose between existing units (application modules and | 
components) and develop the system from a set of reusable parts. In _ 
the previous chapter we considered how such reuse is exploited in | 
the building construction industry. We would like to develop software | 
in a similar manner. | 

Reuse should thus occur on several different levels of granu- | 
larity. A system is assembled from a set of application modules. A 
module, in turn, is composed of other modules or of components. 
The application modules at the lowest level consist of components 
only. In other words, system developers must have access to a set of _ 
components in order to build application modules. The components. 
are thus the finest level of reuse. It is here that reuse must start. 
However, to increase productivity even more, we also need to reuse 
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larger modules. This can be accomplished by reuse in earlier phases 


Problems with reuse include the finding, understanding and 
appropiateness of the thing to be reused. Object-orientation gives a 
completely new technique that strongly supports these issues. To be 


Components 


First of all we need a technique to be able to build really good 
components. By components we mean already implemented units 


are used during programming, corresponding to the components in 
the building industry (ie windows, doors, etc), They must be 


Traditionally, software components have been available in the 
form of procedures and functions for numerical and statistical 
applications. These should be complemented by software components 
Providing, amongst other functions, the buffers, queues, lists and 
trees that are often needed in the programming of algorithms, They 
may also provide windows, icons or scroll bars for human user 
interfaces. These components often form a good base to start with. 
It is not the number of components, but the usefulness of them that 
determines the reuse success. 
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design entire programs that are reusable Therefore a programmer 
often finds it easier to write a new program than to find and learn 
an old one and then change it However, these kinds of handbooks 
are beginning to appear on the market. 

There are, of course, a number of macrolibraries, sub-routiñe . 
libraries, procedure libraries and so on available for general use. 
However, with the exception of the libraries for numerical and 
statistical computations identified above, they have not proved very 
successful. As a rule, today a programmer does not look for ready 
made routines that can be referred to via a detailed interface. He/she 
prefers to build their own routine by using part of an earlier program 
as a model and then making the necessary additions and changes. 
In such situations, the well-defined sub-routine library is less suitable. 
It is only in recent years that component libraries have begun to be 
found on the market. These are still quite simple, supporting mainly 
data structures and window management systems, although they are 
often very good as a starting point 


Changeable applications 


An application must be designed so that it permits constant alteration. 
The most rational manner of building an application is to join 
changeable application modules, each of which is built using 
components. Consider once again the analogy with prefabricated 
walls in the building construction industry 

The application modules must be framed so that requirements 
for changes, in all probability, occur only in one module and only 
rarely in two or more modules. Further, modules should be chosen 
so that they can be combined in different configurations for different 
customers or in different installed systems By partitioning the system | 
in this way, modules can be reused for different configurations in| 
one or several systems. / 

Moreover, the modules should be alterable in a straight forward 
manner without leading to a greater cost than is motivated by the | 
size of the change. Today, a seemingly small change often results in 
a disproportionately expensive alteration Thus it must be possible | 
to bring intuitive costs into agreement with real costs. 


Reuse of other descriptions 


As described in the introductory chapter, a system consists of the 
program code and a significant number of other related documents 
forming steps on the way from the requirement specification to the 
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Figure 2.5 The foundation of a method is an architecture The method may 
then be scaled up into a process, which, when defined, can be supported 
by different kinds of tools. 


finished system. Apart from these documents, there are various forms 
of user-related documentation such as handbooks and educational 
material. It should also be possible to reuse these documents 
Document reuse early in the development chain may have consider- 
ably greater effects than the reuse of application modules at the 
source code level 


System development and methodology 


When developing large systems, it is important to know how the 
different steps of the method cooperate and how they fit into the 
development process as a whole This section broadens the discussion 
to encompass both the development process and the basic ideas 
behind the method, as well as what it is that determines the selection 
of an architecture amongst a universe of potential architectures 
Finally, we provide a few comments concerning how CASE tools 
should be designed to support the development, starting from the 
more fundamental properties of the architecture, method and process, 
see Jacobson (1991). 

Consider the pyramid in Figure 2.5, first introduced in Chapter 
1, where it is made clear that a method should be developed from 
an architecture. Further, from the method, a process, and the 
appropriate tools, can be designed. 


Architecture 
A key property of a software system is its internal structure A good 


structure makes the system easy to understand, change, test and 
maintain. Thus properties of the system’s architecture determine how 
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' specified goal is approached step by step, not to be confused with 


the system must be treated during its lifetime. Using our previous 
building construction analogy, we observe that software systems can 
be compared to houses A stone house and a log house have differen 
properties; they are built and maintained differently Unlike a house 
made of cards, however, they are both sound structures. Simila 
differences are found in software systems. For example, function 
data methods that separate data from functions have proved, in the 
long run, to be a house of cards. Small changes in such a system, fo 
instance a change in the format of a date, can have significan 
consequences Object-oriented systems, on the other hand, are 
composed of a number of communicating and well-delimited objects 
Such systems are easier to develop and understand, as well as being 
simpler to maintain and modify. Thus we can assert that object 
oriented systems have important and desirable architectural proper 
ties, These architectural properties are extremely important and form — 
the basis of the method The architecture thus defines the types of 
models that can be built and what characteristics each model will 
have For instance, the following types of models may form an 
architecture: an analysis model, a design model and an implementation 
model. 


Method 
As discussed earlier, a method is a planned procedure by which 


methodology, which is the science of methods. Most work descriptions 
for program development are method descriptions They describe, 
often in a very abstract manner, how one should think and reason | 
in developing a software system. Most methods also indicate the | 
sequence of steps to be followed. The different steps of a method | 
can be divided into still more detailed elements, all describing how | 
the work is to be carried out assuming a certain underlying basic | 
architecture. A method is based on a preconceived notion of the | 
architecture of the working system. This means that the description | 
of the method is formulated in terms of the concepts of the architecture | 
to be realized. | 

A basic requirement of a good method is that it simplifies the 
development of systems of a particular architecture. Thus a good 
method for object-oriented system development should help us to 
identify the appropriate objects. This may seem obvious, but 
many methods for object-oriented development actually treat this 
requirement quite superficially. They imply that the objects can easily 
be found directly from the activity being modeled It is true that 
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many objects of a system should have real-life counterparts, but they 
must also be motivated from the point of view of the architecture of 
the system. Which objects are needed, and how detailed they must 
be, depends to a large extent on how the system is intended to be 
utilized. It is, for instance, hardly appropriate to include the entire 
spare parts information system in the system that supports the sales 
department, whereas it is most important to include it in the support 
system for the service department. 

It is usually not difficult to find suitable information-carrying 
objects in an enterprise. However, it is the dynamics describing how 
the system is utilized that are difficult to define correctly, Many 
people assert that the dynamics need no particular modeling: it 
simply constitutes operations on information-carrying objects and 
therefore can be included in them. However, systems often exhibit 
behaviour that cannot naturally be said to belong to any particular 
information-carrying object. For this reason it is better to model 
separate dynamic objects, 


Process 


A process is the natural scaling-up of a method. We described the 
relationship of method and Process for our building construction 
analogy. To emphasize this essential difference, let us consider one 
further analogy. Producing a new chemical substance in the laboratory 
differs greatly from producing the same chemical on an industrial 
scale in a factory. In the laboratory, the goal is to find a method to 
produce the chemical. To make this method appropriate for large- 
scale industrial use, a process must be defined. This usually 
means changing the working method Nobody would dream of 
industrializing the laboratory method by simply building a larger 
laboratory with gigantic test tubes and Bunsen burners. Yet this is 
often the way system development methods are scaled up for large 
projects. 

The solution lies in changing the working method so that it 
can be scaled up and carried out with great parallelism — as a process. 
If the method is developed for use on a large scale from the start, 
the growing pains will not be so intense when the work has been 
scaled up. It is therefore advantageous to adopt a development 
technique for designing large systems from the start. 

Let us clarify the difference between method descriptions and 
process descriptions. Methods are typically described in a waterfall 
model — a step by step procedure (with various degrees of granularity 
in the steps). This is similar to saying that a method is described as 
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Figure 2.6 A method is described as a project developing the first produc 
version. The figure illustrates a typical waterfall model 


a system development project for one product version. It is ofter 
described as the first development project because a method j 
normally presented as starting from nothing and resulting in a firs 
system version, see Figure 2.6. Note that often maintenance is a 
activity of its own in a waterfall model. However, maintenance als 
includes analysis of the requirements, design, testing and so on, an 
thus can be described by these other activities. 

A development organization not only has projects fo: 
developing the first version, but also several other kinds of project 
like maintenance projects. These other projects include projects fo 
changing an existing system, tendering projects, error handlin 
projects and so on. All these different types of projects includ 
activities for analysis, design, testing and so on. Thus the activit 
descriptions should be reusable in different kinds of projects in an |} 
organization ready to develop systems in an industrial manner. A | 
development process defines these activities and can thus offer more | 
than one project type. Different activities are combined for different _ 
project types and the process should offer all the project types in | 
which its supported organization participates (i.e. new development, | 
further development, change, error handling, etc), see Figure 2.7. | 
The process should thus focus on a specific system and describe how | 
a product is handled during its lifetime. 

The process will continue to exist so long as the developed | 
system is in operation, whereas a project only exists for a limited © 
period of time To summarize, a method is described as the (ideal) 
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Figure 2.7 A development process should describe the activities required 


to manage a product over its lifetime These activities are combined to 
describe different types of projects 


described as the ideal Principle of organization managing the system 
during its entire lifetime. 
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kind of objects. This will be further examined in Appendix A. A 
process is thus an application or, if you like, the industrialization, _ 
of a method. In summary, a process presupposes a method which, 
in turn, presupposes a basic architecture 


The process expresses more than the method 


The transition from principles to practice requires attention to'a 
number of new aspects. A process must be able to express much 
more than what is covered within the underlying method. 

The process description defines how different subprocesses 
should cooperate and to what extent they should be carried out in 
parallel, that is, how the people involved in the project should 
cooperate. Each subprocess is independent of the location of other 
subprocesses. Development work can therefore be split up and carried 
out at several locations Another way of expressing this is to say 
that a process description is an enterprise model for the system 
development organization, see Appendix A. 

When system development is industrialized, the activity 
becomes less dependent on individuals. A handicraft is extremely 
dependent on the craftsmanship of an individual artisan. An industrial 
process has fewer key persons. Most work tasks are well defined and 
can therefore be moved between different individuals. The whole 
process is more resistant to disruption due to the advancement of 
developers or other personnel changes. 

If system development is viewed as a process, it becomes | 
natural to see development as a process of change. All work is 
developed relative to the existing system. This is true both while 
maintaining one version of a system and while developing a new 
version. A well-organized process provides version control as well. 

It is possible to replace a subprocess with a new subprocess. 
performing an equivalent task. This is one way of adapting the | 
development process to a completely new kind of application, or of | 
making a change in the development environment, such as employing | 
a new programming language. Some subprocesses may be of sucha | 
type that they cannot be designed in exactly the same way in all | 
types of projects. They will have to be replaced by a process adapted 
to each specific project. Yet this special subprocess must retain the d 
same interfaces to other subprocesses. This requirement is especially 
true for the subprocess responsible for implementing the modeled 
objects of the design. For example, it will be customized for each 
specific database management system and programming language. 
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Figure 2.9 Process classes can be specialized, 


To be able to describe the specialization consistently, we allow 
Process classes to inherit other process classes. In an analogous 
manner to specialization in object-oriented programming languages, 
we say that a process can be a specialization of another process class, 
see Figure 2.9. We can start out from a general process containing 
the principal behavior and make a number of specializations to 
describe separate properties. 


Computer-aided systems engineering 


In the sections above, we have argued that the development of large 
systems requires that the development method be broadened into 
an industrial process. To be fully efficient, the development work 
also needs computer-based tools, namely a CASE (computer-aided 
systems engineering) environment. Introducing tools need not change 
the actual form of the process, though it often does. 

When large systems are developed, all documentation must be 
consistent. This means, among other consequences, that an object 
must be given the same name everywhere in the documentation; 
this is not necessarily a simple task. However, a tool that supports 
hypertext links, or even better, object-oriented text, see Bergner 
(1990), simplifies this task. When developers refer to an object in a 
document, they add a reference to the desired object instead of 
writing its name. The tool then presents the reference as, for example, 
the object’s name 
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Service 


Developer 


Sales 


Figure 2.10 Different persons need different views of the system. These 
views may be composed from the same information 


Tools can be used to automate a large number of tasks, 
especially trivial ones of cumbersome volume. If the tasks in the 
underlying process are seamlessly connected, a great deal of the work _ 
can be automated, as the output of one subprocess can easily become | 
the input of another. 

When documenting a complex system, it is desirable to present _ 
the same information in several ways so that different people can 
gain a better understanding of the system that is being modeled, see 
Figure 2.10 Developers typically want to view associations between | 
objects as purely textual descriptions in a document, arrows in 
diagrams and compilations in cross-reference editors (browsers). A 
more sophisticated development environment may adapt this support _ 
to different categories of developers Each developer can then receive _ 
precisely and only the information that he or she needs. A project 
leader, for instance, may only be interested in overall object 
descriptions, whereas a designer needs to see all the details. Working | 
documents as well as finalized documentation are also desirable. 


2.4.6 


2.5 
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A tool to be used on a large scale must support the process it 
is based on. The process can be integrated into the tool as an 
extension, for example, by supporting modeling decisions or handling 
change proposals. 

Computer-aided tools can lead to massive productivity 
improvements, but they are only part of a greater whole. The choice 
of a development technique has its roots in the basic philosophy 
chosen to govern the overall system structure of the designed systems, 
namely the architecture. To this base is then added a method, a 
Process and, finally, computer-aided tools 


Small-scale projects 


It seems reasonable that we need a method, a process and tools for 
very large projects, but can an appropriate method with good 
computer support be sufficient for small] projects? In our opinion it 
cannot. Coordination around the maintenance activity is necessary 
even for quite small projects. Yet projects are often mistakenly deemed 
to be so small that they can be handled without very detailed 
instructions. In this case, the project members are left to solve 
problems as they arise. However, ad hoc solutions arrived at beside 
the coffee vending machine lead to bad work routines, inferior 
systems and project delays. Even so, Projects both large and small, 
are sometimes carried out without a clear idea of how future 
maintenance work is to be carried out. 

The conclusion is evident. What is needed is a system 
development process that can be packaged and placed into Operation 
in an arbitrary enterprise. The development process naturally precedes 
the product development. Once it has been decided that program 
products are to be developed, it becomes natural to choose a reliable 
development process which suits software products Only then should 
the details of the product itself be considered. In this book we will 
primarily describe a method for system development. It is, however, 
important to realize that, like other methods, this method is not 
sufficient for successful system development. It needs to be extended 
into a complete process, 


Objectory 
We have now described some important properties that can be 
expected of a modern development technique: 


© It must support the iterative development of a system over the 
entire life cycle, 
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e [It should view each iteration as a change to an existing system 


è It must support the entire chain from changed requirement. 
to the functioning system. 


Objectory (the Object Factory for Software Development) i 
such a development technique. The framework of Objectory is 
design technique, hereafter called design with building blocks 
derived from the Swedish telephone exchange company LM Ericsso 
and now spread throughout the whole field of telecommunications 
This technique is the essential idea behind the CCITT (Commit 
Consultatif International Télegraphique et Téléphonique) recommen. | 
dation of SDL (the Specification and Description Language), see 
CCITT (1988) 

With the building block technique, a system is viewed as 
number of connected blocks, each block representing a system service, _ 
When all the required system services have been completely specified 
building blocks are designed using a top-down approach keeping in- 
mind the criteria of insuring that the system being developed can- 
support changes to its functionality and can be adapted to new 
technology. This latter property is particularly important if systems | 
are to have a long lifetime. 

The building block technique has been employed for about. 
twenty years in the development of large commercial systems. It has 
been employed in projects involving hundreds of designers, an 
today more than four thousand designers all over the world are using 
it. The telecommunications technique has yielded positive results 
when used in large systems, be they centralized or decentralized. 

In combination with two other techniques, conceptual mode- 
ling, see Bubenko and Lindencrona (1984), and object-oriented 
programming (described in the coming chapters), the building block 
technique has been significantly improved. This combination has | 
been developed further in Objectory in a number of ways: | 


© The technique has been generalized from telecommunications; | 
it is now being used in various systems such as information | 
systems, real-time systems, process control systems, CASE 
tools and graphic presentation systems. Furthermore, the | 
technique has been adapted to different programming langu- | 
ages (for example Ada, C+ +, Smalltalk or COBOL), database 
management systems and operating systems, to name justa | 
few. It has, moreover, been extended from being object-based 
to being object-oriented, see Wegner (1987), as it now supports 
inheritance between classes. 
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@ The technique has been simplified and scaled down for 
application to small projects as well as to the large ones for 
which it was originally intended. 


® The three techniques of design with building blocks, conceptual 
modeling and object-oriented programming have been for- 
malized and tied together, made unambiguous and interrelated, 


© Conceptual modeling has been extended with object-oriented 
concepts and the ability to describe dynamic behavior, 


It is worth noting that the Objectory product itself has been 
viewed and described as a system, which made it possible to develop 
a new version of Objectory from an earlier version of Objectory. 
Thus we can conclude, as described in the introductory chapter, that 
the technique can be employed with equal potential during the 
enterprise or business modeling phase that often precedes system 
development. This is further described in Appendix A. 


Summary 


All larger systems will submit to changes during their life cycles, 
This fact must be considered in an industrial process approach to 
software engineering, System development is actually a process of 
progressive change as new and changed requirements will continue 
to be imposed on any product. 

Incremental development offers a way to handle such changing 
requirements during development of a specific version. It also 
provides a way to speed up the feedback of a development. The 
complement to incremental development is to do prototyping early. 
A prototype normally aims at investigating and highlighting uncertain 
properties at an early stage of the system development. It is essential, 
though, to decide from the beginning the aim of the prototype; 
whether it should be incorporated in the product (with maintainability 
requirements as a consequence) or not 

Reusability has failed in software engineering. Awareness of 
this has been commonplace for quite some time. Still, reuse is kept 
at a minimum level because of its associated difficulties. To increase 
significantly the productivity in software development, reuse must 
be a natural ingredient. Object-orientation gives us new techniques 
that are far better for supporting reuse than are traditional techniques. 
Reuse must occur at several different levels. During the coding phase 
is the most obvious, but it is also important to reuse previous work 
during other phases. 
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One of the most, if not the most, essential properties of a 
system is that it must have a stable structure during its lifetime 
When defining a system development process, it is therefore importan 
to have concepts and models that strongly support the developmen 
of such a structure. We call this foundation an architecture. How to 
work with these concepts and models in an ideal development i; 
described by a method. The method should also support the goal o 
getting a stable system structure. However, when scaling up a metho 
for industrial development of a product covering its entire life cycle 
often involving several different types of projects, a method is'no 
sufficient. We call the activities to support this a process. The proces 
will express more than the method, since it describes the complet 
management of a product over its entire life cycle. To manage suc 
an industrial development process, tools must be developed t 
support the work. The support often consists of different kinds o 
documentation, although other tools may also be appropriate. | 
general, as many activities as can be automated should be automated 

We have argued that we must change the way that w 
currently develop systems. This change has already begun. Important. 
ingredients of this work are object-oriented technology, a process. 
approach to development work and a well-developed tool box. In 
few decades, system development will have advanced just as has the. 
building construction industry. A large number of components will 
be available for reuse at all levels of detail, from small, general 
components to large, application-oriented modules. To a large extent, 
the development work will correspond to the process model that we 
have been describing. The basic architecture and foundations of the 
method, such as object-oriented technology, will have been developed 
and enriched, 

We have briefly introduced a technique that yields object- 
oriented systems and that is itself object-oriented. The rest of the 
book will cover the fundamental ideas of this technique, Object- 
orientation provides the basis. In the following chapters, the reader 
will gain a deeper understanding of what object-orientation is and 
our view of Object-Oriented Software Enginnering, OOSE, and how 
they can be applied throughout development. The reader will also 
find case studies describing various application areas. 


3.1 


What is object-orientation? 


Introduction 


This chapter introduces some of the basic concepts of object-oriented 
technology. The aim is to introduce the actual idea, not to give strict 
and precise definitions. An introduction of object-orientation in use 
both for system development and for programming is found in the 
two following chapters. 

Object-orientation is a technique for system modelling. It offers 
a number of concepts which are well suited for this purpose. The 
word ‘system’ is used here with a wide meaning and can be either 
a dedicated software system or a system in a wider context, (e.g. an 
integrated software and hardware system or an organization). 

Using object-orientation as a base, we model the system as a 
number of objects that interact. Hence, irrespective of the type of 
system being modelled, we regard its contents as a number of objects 
which in one way or another are related Our surroundings, for 
instance, consist of objects, such as people, trees, cars, towns and 
houses which are in some way related to each other. Thus what the 
objects model depends on what we wish to represent with our object 
model. Another model of our surroundings would, perhaps, consist 
of taxation, government and politics as objects. The objects which 
we select to be included within our model are, therefore, dependent 
on what the object model is to represent. 

People regard their environment in terms of objects. Therefore 
it is simple to think in the same way when it comes to designing a 
model. A model which is designed using an object-oriented technology 
is often easy to understand, as it can be directly related with reality. 
Thus, with such a design method, only a small semantic gap will 
exist between reality and the model, see Figure 3.1. 

Interest in the object-oriented method has grown rapidly over 
the last few years. This is mainly due to the fact that it has shown 
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Reality 


Semantic 
gap 


Model 


Figure 3.1 Since objects from reality are directly mapped into objects in th 
model, the semantic gap is minimized 


many good qualities. Amongst the most prominent qualities of a 
system designed with an object-oriented method are: 


e understanding of the system is easier as the semantic between 
the system and reality is small, 


e modifications to the model tend to be local as they often result 
from an individual item, which is represented by a single 
object. 


In the following sections, we shall introduce the basic concepts 
within object-orientation. This introduction is only an overview | 
and is independent of both the programming language and the | 
development method used. We shall not give any precise and | 
formal concept definitions, but hope to provide you with a good | 
understanding of these concepts. We shall use the concepts and | 
meanings most commonly used within the object-oriented environ- 
ment, see Wegner (1987). | 

We will introduce the concepts by simulating a familiar | 
example. We have chosen an example easy to understand also for 
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Tom Mary John 


Figure 3.2 Tom, John and Mary are regarded as objects 


a person unfamiliar with the fundamental concepts of system 
development, As mentioned earlier, object-orientation is ideally 
suited to creating models of real systems, and especially for simulating 
the system. From the example, we hope that you understand, and 
also know how to use, the fundamental concepts discussed. The 
example will be described further in the chapter on object-oriented 
programming, 


Object 


The reality we will describe involves a number of people who perform 
certain activities Our task is to try to model this system. We shall 
see that it is very natural to construct a model which simulates this 
reality. 

The reality consists of a number of people, amongst others, 
John, Mary and Tom. We shall now consider each of these people as 
an object, see Figure3.2. (We use ‘person’ and ‘object’ in this 
description to mean the same thing; we actually mean the object that 
represents the person. As always, one should be careful to separate 
the reality from the model.) 

The first and most important concept that we describe is, of 
course, the concept of object. What is an object? The word object is 
misused and is used in nearly all contexts. What we mean by an 
object is an entity able to save a state (information) and which offers 
a number of operations (behavior) to either examine or affect this 
state. 


An object is characterised by a number of operations 
and a state which remembers the effect of these 
operations. 


An object-oriented model consists of a number of objects; 
these are clearly delimited parts of the modeled system. Objects 


Tom 


Operations 


StoreAge 
Age? 
Walk 
Dance 
Jump 


Figure 3.3 The object Tom and its operations 


usually correspond to real life entity object, such as an invoice, a car 
or a mobile telephone. Each object contains individual information 
(e.g. a car has its registration number). 

To each of the objects in the example, we thus attach the 
behavior and information that we wish to associate with the 
corresponding person. An example of the information which we 
perhaps, wish to save for each object is age, address, male/female 
and so on. To access or be able to affect this information, we must 
for each object, define a set-up of operations which can affect or read 
the saved information. We can also define operations which perhap 
need not affect any internal information, but only perform a behavio 
(e.g. walk, jump, dance). The only part of the object we can see i 
its operations, the inside is hidden to us, see Figure 3.3. Note that 
from outside, we really see only those operations that exist fo 
behavior and not how they work. We can only see how the differen 


also specified, for example an invoice knows which customer t 
invoice. The model’s objects therefore have relations with each othe 
For instance, we wish to model that the people shall recognize eac 
other. These relations can be of two sorts. Firstly, static relations, 
namely relations existing over a longer period, which means that two 
objects know about each other’s existence. Secondly, dynamic 
relations, namely relations by which two objects actually communicate 
with each other. There is an abundance of different static relations 
in connection with semantic modelling, see Peckham and Maryanski 
(1988). We shall not describe these relations in any more detail, but 
content ourselves with calling them static relations The objects € 
thus be composed from other objects, for example Tom can be | 
composed of his head, his arms, his legs and his body, see Figure 3. 

By means of this composition, we can structure the object Tom 
in parts. The reason for structuring may depend on many factors. t 


Head 


Body 


Figure 3.4 A model of a person can be composed with the objects head, 
legs, arms and body. 


often depends on a combination of wishing to detailing the object, 
increase understanding and wishing to obtain reusable parts. 

A similar method of joining different parts together is through 
use of partition hierarchies. This means that an object can be 
constructed from other objects, and those relations are therefore often 
called consist of relations. The word partition originates from Latin 
partitos and means divide. Figure 3.5 illustrates an example of a 
partition hierarchy, 

A similar possibility for showing how something is interrelated 
is through the use of aggregate. Partition hierarchy and aggregate 
are used as synonyms, but there is a difference, The word aggregate 
originates also from Latin (the verb aggregare) and means to join 
together, which is the opposite of to partition. As it is difficult to 
express this grouping in a single way, a new object and a partition 
hierarchy can be used to express the aggregate. Ina family relationship, 
the grouping of Man, Woman and Child establishes the aggregate 
Family. Since we cannot represent this triangular relationship, an 
object Family is added to express the joining of several objects. This 
object thus represents the aggregate, but it is not the aggregate itself. 
An aggregate is a union of several objects, and the union as such is 
often represented by an object of its own. 

If we look at the inside of the object, we shall see both its 
information structure and how its operations work, see Figure 3.6. 
We can also see the information that the object needs to store, the 
parts the object consists of and how the behavior for the operations 
is defined. 


Car 


consist-of consist-of 


ne 
Sere 


Coachwork Wheels Engine 


Figure 3.5 Example of a partition hierarchy. The object Family exists only. 
to link together the other objects When one turns to the whole family, one 
turns, therefore, to the object Family. 


The dynamics in an object-oriented model is created through 
the dynamic relations, by means of objects sending stimuli to other 
objects. We denote by the concept stimulus the event when an object 
communicates with another object In a programming context, the 
word ‘message’ is often used instead, but in order to avoid the 
message-semantic, we use the stimulus concept. Additionally, the 
word stimulus indicates that it stimulates some behavior to take 
action and does not necessarily include any message information. A 
stimulus, which is received by an object, causes an operation to be 
performed in the receiving object. This operation can in turn cause 
new stimuli to be sent Hence, if we wish an object to perform a 
behavior, we send a stimulus to this object. For example, if we wish 
Tom to jump, then we send the ‘Jump’ stimulus to him. When Tom 
receives the stimulus, he interprets it and performs what has been 
defined for him to do when this stimulus is received. Tom uses his 
legs and arms and therefore sends stimuli to his legs and arms, see 
Figure 3.7 

We can also consider more complicated cases. If we want the 
object Mary to dance, we send a stimulus ‘Dance’ to the object Mary. 
When she receives this, she performs the behavior associated with 
dancing. She, perhaps, will only dance with her friend. She will 
therefore send a stimulus to this friend to start dancing, see Figure 3.8. 

All information in an object-oriented system is stored within 
its objects and can only be manipulated when the objects are ordered 
to perform operations. The behavior and information are encapsulated 
in the object. The only way to affect the object is to perform operations 
on it. Objects thus support the concept of information hiding, that 
is, they hide their internal structure from their surroundings see 
Parnas (1972). Every one of the object's operations perform part of 
the object’s behavior, and can modify information in the object. In 
order to use an object, we do not need to know how the object's 
behavior or information is represented or implemented internally. | 
We only need to know which operations it offers. : 
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Tom 


Information 


Age Behavior 

Wife StoreAge... 

Friend Age?... 

Address Jump 

a. Bend myLeftLeg and 
myRightLeg 

Parts Stretch myLeftLeg and 

myLeftLeg MmyRightLeg 

myRightLeg Lift myRightArm .. 

myHead Walk. 


Dance... 


myBody 
myRightArm 
myLeftArm 


Figure 3.6 The inside of object Tom Only the behavior for Jump is shown. 


1 2 3 


Figure 3.7 Tom jumps as a result of receiving the stimulus Jump 
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Mary 


Information 
Age 


Husband ut 
Friend Dance 


Address Ask Friend to Dance 
Jump 
Walk 
Jump 
Shake myHead 


Behavior 


Parts Shake m 

yBody 
beets ; Bend myRightLeg 

h myRightL 

ahead Stretch myRightLeg 
myBody 
myRightArm 
myLeftArm 


Figure 3.8 When Mary dances, she wants to have someone else to dance 
with 


of the advantages with abstract data types is that they should be 
able to be used independently of their implementation (information 
hiding), which means that even if the implementation is modifie 
we should not need to modify how we use the abstract data types. 
Another advantage is, quite simply, the reduced complexity due to 
there being no possibility of becoming involved in their internal 
structure, but only the ability to use them according to their 
specifications 

So far, we have only introduced the object concept. Many 
people using the word ‘object-orientation’ mean only this, but, as 
we have seen, we have actually not come much further than abstrac 
data types. To be truly object-oriented, we need some further 
properties and concepts. : 


Class and instance 


In the system we model, there will be a number of communicatin 
objects. Some of these objects will have common characteristics an 
we can group the objects according to these characteristics. When | 
we look at the objects in the example, we notice that all three people 
have similar behavior and information structure. These objects have - 
the same mold or template. Such a group represents a class. In order- 
to describe all objects that have similar behavior and information 
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structure, we can therefore identify and describe a class to represent 
these objects. 

A class is a definition, a template or a mold to enable the 
creation of new objects and is, therefore, a description of the common 
characteristics of several objects. The objects comprising a certain 
class have this template in common. As an example we can view this 
book. The book you are holding in your hand is an instance of the 
book. The book description at the publisher represent the class from 
where instances can be created. 


A class represents a template for several objects and 
describes how these objects are structured internally. 
Objects of the same class have the same definition both 
for their operations and for their information structure. 


A class is sometimes called the object’s type. However, a type 
and a class are actually not the same thing. As we mentioned above, 
an abstract data type is defined by a set of operations, A type is 
defined by what manipulations you can do with the type. A class is 
more than that. You can also look inside a class, for example to see 
its information structure. We would therefore rather view the class 
as one (of possibly many) specific implementation of a type. 

By means of the class concept, we can associate certain 
characteristics with a whole group of objects, see Figure 3 9. We can 
consider the class as being an abstraction that describes all the common 
characteristics of the objects forming part of the class. 

In object-oriented systems, each object belongs to a class. An 
object that belongs to a certain class is called an instance of that 
class. We therefore often use object and instance as synonyms, 


An instance is an object created from a class. The class 
describes (behavior and information) structure of the 
instance, while current state of the instance is defined 
by the operations performed on the instance. 


We can thus define a class Person, and each object that 
represent a person becomes an instance of this class. In our example, 
we can describe a class Person, where Tom, John and Mary are 
instances of this class, see Figure 3.10. 

The behavior of the instance and its information structure are 
thus defined by its class. Each instance also has a unique identity. 
Several different instances can be created from a certain class, where 
each instance is manipulated by the operations defined by the class. 
Different instances can be manipulated by different sequences of 


Class of persons 


| 


Person 


Figure 3.9 The class person describes what is common to all persons, 


operations and, as a result, have different internal states. If these 
instances had been manipulated in exactly the same way, their state 
would also have been the same. 

Now, we do not need to describe, for each person, how it shall 
appear, as this description is made in one place only, namely in the 
class. The class will therefore contain the information structure for, 
for instance age, and operations to examine or modify this age. When 
we have created an instance (e.g. John), we need therefore to store 
John’s age in this instance. This is achieved by using the operation 
for storing age. 

In the same way, we can make all the peoples’ arms, legs and 
heads into classes. Thus we can define an individual class for head, 
arm, body and leg. The class for person can now use these classes _ 
to construct a person’s body, see Figure 3.11. a 

As all people are instances of the same class, they will have 
similar behavior. If we wish to describe the fact that men and women | 
have different behavior, for example when they dance, we will need | 
to create two classes, one for Male and one for Female. John and Tom | 
are created as instances of the class Male, and Mary as an instance ~ 
of the class Female, see Figure 3.12. We must now, for both these | 
classes, describe their behavior and information structure. | 
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Class Person 


Information Behavior 


Age StoreAge .. 

Friend Age?. . 

Address Jump.. 
Walk.. 


Dance... 


Parts 


myLeftLeg 
myRightLeg Create an Instance 
myHead Create myLeftLeg 
myBody Create myRightLeg 
myRightArm Create myHead 
myLeftArm Create myBody 


instance of instance of 
instance of 


Tom Mary John 


Figure 3.10 Tom, John and Mary are all instances of the class Person. 


Why didn’t we make John, Mary and Tom into separate classes 
instead? This is surely feasible and, if they had different behavior 
and/or information structure, we would have had no choice but to 
do so. We have simplified things by saying that all men appear in 
one way and all women in another. Both these classes have certain 
parts in common. At the moment, we must repeat these similarities, 
but later we shall describe how inheritance can be used to avoid this 
duplication of descriptions. 

What is contained inside the classes Male and Female? In 
Figure 3.13, we can see both the information structure and the 
Operations in each class, and we can see that they have a lot in 
common. The operation to create a new instance of a class (i.e. create 
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Class Head 
Class Body 
Parts: 
myLeg from class Leg 
myHead from class Head Class Leg 


Figure 3.11 Instances of one class can recognize instances of another. The 
relevant classes are defined in the original class 


a new person) creates also legs, arms, head and body for the new 
person. 

We also see how we have defined the operation to dance. It 
differs only slightly, in this example, between the two sexes. Both 
men and women move their bodies, but in slightly different ways, 


Class Male Class Female 


Operations: 
StoreAge 
Jump 
Dance 
Walk 


Operations: 
StoreAge 
Jump 

Dance 

Walk 


instance of 
instance of instance of 


Tom John 


Figure 3.12 Male and Female are separate classes. 
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Class Female 


Information Behavior 
Jump... 
Walk. . 
Dance 

Ask Friend to Dance 

Jump 

Walk 

Jump 

Shake myHead 

Shake myBody 

Bend myRightLeg 
Stretch myRightLeg 


Create an Instance 


Address 


myLeftLeg 
myRightLeg 
myHead 
myBody 
myRightArm 
myLeftArm 


Class Male 


Information 


Behavior 
Jump... i 
Friend Walk... ' 
Address Dance i 
e Jump i 
Shake myBody 
Jump 
myLeftLeg Shake myHead 
myRightLeg Jump 
myHead ee 
myBody 
myRightArm 


myLeftArm 


Create an Instance 


Figure 3.13 The inside of classes Male and Female 


To summarize, we can consider the class as being the definition 
of operations and information Structure for objects, and the instance 
defining an individual object’s state, 
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Polymorphism 


Instances, created from classes, will together provide us with the 
dynamic behavior that we wish to model It is when these instances 
start to communicate with each other that the system’s behavior is 
performed. An instance may know of other instances to which stimulj 
can be sent. If an instance sends a stimulus to another instance, but 
does not have to be aware of which class the receiving instance 
belongs to, we say that we have polymorphism. Polymorphism 
means, at least in object-oriented contexts, that the sending instance 
does not need to know the receiving instance’s class and that this 


class can be any class 
Polymorphism means that the sender of a stimulus does 
not need to know the receiving instance’s class. The 


receiving instance can belong to an arbitrary class. 


All people have a best friend. We can see this in the informatio 
structure of the classes Male and Female; both have information 0 
a friend. We have not specified any special conditions for this friend 
but we can assume that it is another person. A person’s friend mus 
therefore, be either of the class Male or Female. We therefore hav 
polymorphism in this model, as friend can refer to an instance 0 
several classes. Mary’s friend is either Tom or John and as these ar 
both associated with the same class, Male, we have no use for th 
polymorphism characteristic. However, Tom’s friend is either Mary 
or John, and as they are from different classes, class Male will not 
know with which class the friend will be associated. Here, the 

olymorphic. Polymorphism thus means, 


reference friend must be p 

not only that different instances can be associated, but that these 

instances can belong to different classes. It is in the latter case, as 

with Tom, that we have use of the polymorphic characteristic. 
A stimulus can be interpreted in different ways, dependent 

the instance which receives the 


on the receiver's class It is, therefore, 
ation, and not the transmitting 


stimulus that determines its interpret 
instance. Often polymorphism is said to mean that one operation _ 
can be implemented in different ways in different classes. This is | 
actually only a consequence of what is said above and not polymor | 
phism in itself. (Polymorphism and dynamic binding are also often | 
confused. Dynamic binding means that, not until the stimulus is | 
sent, the stimulus is bound to a certain operation in the receiving | 
instance’s class We shall discuss dynamic binding in more detail in | 
the chapter on object-oriented programming.) | 


3.5 
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As we have not specified any conditions on the class, we 
should, in theory, be able to associate an instance of any class to 
friend. It is therefore possible to associate an arm with friend, 
Therefore it is often necessary to restrict the receivers of a stimulus. 
If we know, in advance, the receiver’s class, then we don’t need 
polymorphism, but if we allow the receiver to be of varying class, 
within limits, we must specify this restriction in the polymorphism 
characteristic. Thus, we need to restrict the instances which can be 
associated. This is often called limited polymorphism. We require 
only instances of the classes Male and Female to be friends. This 
restriction can be made in different ways. Normally, inheritance 
hierarchy is used. We shall soon return to this problem. 

Polymorphism is a very important characteristic for our models. 
It is thus the receiver of a stimulus that determines how a stimulus 
shall be interpreted, not the transmitter. The transmitter need only 
know that another instance can perform a certain behavior, not which 
class the instance belongs to and thus not which operation that 
actually performs the behavior. This is an extremely strong tool for 
allowing us to develop flexible systems. We have, in this way, only 
specified what shall occur and not how it shall occur. Through 
delegating what shall occur in this way, a flexible and modification 
resistant system is obtained. If we wish to add an object of a new 
class, this modification will affect only the new object, and not those 
sending stimuli to it, 


Inheritance 


When we describe our classes, it is soon noticed that many classes 
have common characteristics (behavior and information structure). 
For instance, when we compare the classes Male and Female, we see 
that they have much similarity to each other. These similarities can 
be shared between the classes by extracting them and placing them 
in a separate class Person. In Person, we describe everything that is 
common to Male and Female. In this way common characteristics can 
be shared by several classes. We collect the common characteristics 
into one specific class and let the original classes inherit this class, 
Male and Female then inherit Person and we now need only describe 
the characteristics that are new to these two classes. We therefore 
allow both Male and Female to inherit Person and, in this way, 
obtain access to all the characteristics defined there, see Figure 3.14, 
Male and Female now contain the same things as before, but their 
description has been simplified by means of inheriting Person. 
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Class Person 


Information Behavior 
Age StoreAge 
Wife Age? 
Friend Walk... 
Address 


Parts 
myLeftLeg 
myRightLeg 
myHead 


myBody Create an Instance 
myRightArm A 


myLeftArm 


A % 
+ s4 
inherits ,° *, inherits 
: ‘ 
4 s 
Class Male Class Female 


Behavior Behavior 


Jump... Jump... 
Dance Dance 


Figure 3.14 Classes with inheritance. 


If class B inherits class A, then both the operations and 
the information structure described in class A will 
become part of class B. 


By means of inheritance, we can therefore show similarities 
between classes and describe these similarities in a class, which oth 
classes can inherit. Hence we can reuse common description 
Inheritance is therefore often promoted as a core idea for reuse 
the software industry. However, although inheritance, properly used, 
is a very useful mechanism in many contexts including reuse, it 1$ 
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4 


H inherits 


Figure 3.15 Class B is a descendant of class A and class A is an ancestor 
of class B. 


not a pre-requisite for reuse We will come back to this issue in 
Chapter 11 

Through inheritance, we have also obtained another advantage. 
If we want to modify some characteristic in Person, (e.g. how a 
person walks), it is sufficient to perform this modification in one 
place. Thus, if such a modification is made, both Male and Female 
will inherit this new definition of walk. Hence inheritance is very 
useful for easy modification of models. 

We also see from the examples that the descriptions of Male 
and Female have been greatly reduced The only information 
remaining is that which differs between them. Inheritance is thus 
also useful to avoid redundacy, leading to smaller models that are 
more easy to understand. 

The ease of modification does not only occur inside class 
descriptions. The adding of new classes can be easily done by just 
describing changes to existing classes. However, the adding of new 
classes may sometimes involve restructuring the inheritance hierarchy. 
We shall come back to this issue later. 

By means of extracting and sharing common characteristics, 
we can generalize classes and place them higher up in an inheritance 
hierarchy. In the same way; if we wish to add a new class, we can 
find a class that already offers some of the operations and information 
structure required for the new class. We can then let the new class 
inherit this class and only add anything which is unique for the new 
class We then specialize the class 

Classes lying below a class in the inheritance hierarchy are 
called descendants of the class. Classes lying above are called 
ancestors. Sometimes the concepts of sub-classes and super-classes 
are used instead, but we prefer descendant and ancestor. The reason 
for this is discussed in the side box on super- and sub-classes. Hence, 
if class B inherits from class A, then class A becomes class B’s 
ancestor, see Figure 3.15. Class B is then a descendant of class A. 
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The concepts 
super-class and 
sub-class 


Since inheritance hierarchies may include several classes, we ma 
want to emphasize the relation between two classes. If a class direct 
inherits from another class, we call it a direct descendant. The firs 
class is then the direct ancestor of the second class. A direct ancestg 
is sometimes called the parent and a direct descendant is sometime 
called the child. 

In this book, inheritance relations are indicated by a dashe 
arrow drawn from the descendant towards the ancestor class We wi 
also write ‘inherits’ (or shorter, ‘ths’) on the arrow to avoid an 
misunderstandings Note that the direction of the arrow is from th 
descendant towards the ancestor. In some other notations the directio 
is the opposite. The reason that we use this convention is that th 
descendant should know about its ancestor, but the ancestor shoul 
not know about its descendant. 

The inherit association is a class association, that is, a 
association between classes. Class associations are drawn with dashe 
arrows here. Associations between instances are drawn with a full 


arrow. 


Ancestors developed with the main purpose of being inherited 
by others are often called abstract classes. Most frequently, instances 
are not created from abstract classes, although it is possible. A class 
developed with the main purpose of creating instances of it is called 
a concrete class. Also, concrete classes may of course be ancestors of 


other classes. 


The concepts of super-class and sub-class have varying definitions For- 
instance, super-class is sometimes defined as the class directly above _ 
another class and sometimes as all classes above a certain class Sub- 
class is, in the same way, sometimes defined as the class level existing 
directly under a given class in an inheritance hierarchy and sometimes _ 
as all classes lying under a given class When the concepts are used in 
the right connection, it is usually understood what is meant, but 
concept confusion is not uncommon ~ at least for beginners within 
object-orientation To realize the confusion, those familiar with Smalltalk 
can ask the following questions Is the class Object a super-class to all 
other classes? Which super-class has the class Array? How many sub- 
classes have the class Object? 

Another problem with the concepts is that the words super and 
sub have a meaning which does not really agree with how they are 
understood The concept super is often understood as something that 
is more capable than anything else In this context, it may mean quite 
the opposite. The inheriting class has often been expanded with some 
characteristics and is therefore often more capable than its super-class; 
but a descendant may also involve a restriction or specialization of its 


3.5.1 
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ancestor, i.e. a subset It is actually from here that the concept sub 
originated, the sub-class instances represent a subset of the super-class 
instances, 

Bertrand Meyer (1988) has also observed this problem He 
proposes that inheritance can be regarded as both an extension and a 
specialization (restriction) If we consider the class to be a definition 
of operations with an information structure, then inheritance is an 
extension If we consider the class to be an implementation of a type, 
then inheritance can be used to specialize the type, as the instances 
of descendants represent a sub-collection of all instances of the ancestor. 


Using inheritance 


An inheritance hierarchy can consist of many levels, that is, classes 
can be inherited from other classes which, in turn, can be inherited 
from new classes, and soon How then should you use the inheritance 
to get a good and robust inheritance hierarchy? We will discuss here 
Some topics from our experience to explain how to get a good 
inheritance structure, 

A class structuring occurs with the help of inheritance 
hierarchies. This structuring of classes in an inheritance hierarchy 
enables us to work with classes and to define new classes by 
specifying the differences between the new ones and the already 
existing ones If this expansion becomes extensive, then the inherit- 
ance hierarchy may become less suitable and a restructuring may be 
necessary, 

For instance, what happens if we add two further individuals 
to the example, James and Lawrence? They are both men and can 
therefore be instances of Male. Such an addition is trivial, but what 
if we want to describe them as old men having a few characteristics 
differing from those of their younger colleagues? For instance, they 
cannot dance in the same way as the younger men. Their dance style 
is a little more rigid To describe the older men, we can add a new 
class: Old Male. How will this new class be related to the existing 
ones? It is clear that the class Old Male has all the characteristics of 
the class Person. It also has a lot in common with Male. Basically we 
have three relevant possibilities, see Figure 3.16. 


(1) Old Male is a descendant of Person and we define the 
differences between Old Male and Person; 


(2) Old Male inherits Male and we define the differences; we 
make, therefore, a redefinition on dance; 
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(a) Person 

StoreAge 
Age? 
Walk. 
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Figure 3.16 Three possibilities to add a new class Old Male in the inheritance 
hierarchy 
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(3) We create a further class, Young Male, and define dance even 
there. In this way, both Old Male and Young Male can inherit 
Male. 


Which of these three alternatives should be selected? This will 
depend on how the classes are to be used How will further 
modifications be handled? What do we really want to model? How 
important is a clear understanding? How difficult is it to restructure 
the classes? What is the price for restructuring? The best alternative 
will depend on how you answer these questions. 

Ideally, for understanding purposes, we would select the third 
alternative: to create a further class, Young Male, extract the similarities 
and place these in class Male With this, we now have no redefinition, 
and we keep a clear and understandable structure that can be further 
developed. The cost has been the work involved in restructuring the 
existing class structure and creating the new class 

When a new class is to be added, we try to find a suitable 
candidate to be the direct ancestor. As we have seen, some operations 
may need to be modified for the inheritance Normally we have four 
possibilities to add a new class: 


(1) We can go upwards in the inheritance hierarchy to see whether 
an ancestor is more suited for inheritance (the characteristics 
that we wish to avoid may not exist in the ancestor), 


(2) We can describe the class from basics independent of any 
other class (i.e. without inheritance), 


(3) We can restructure the inheritance hierarchy, so that we obtain 
a class that suits the inheritance required, see Figure 3.17 for 
an example. However this is not always possible. 


(4) We can redefine the characteristics that we wish to change. 


The first two solutions are trivial and we shall therefore not 
discuss them any further. The third solution is the most acceptable, 
as it maintains a clean class hierarchy. To restructure in this way, 
though, often requires a lot of work, partly due to the work involved 
in finding a better structure and partly due to the consequences that 
the modification will have on a system designed on the basis of an 
already existing class hierarchy. This solution is usually not as easy 
as shown in the figure and thus compromises may need to be made 
in order to find where the operations will most suitably be defined. 

The fourth solution is often called overriding. It means that 
we redefine some behavior and/or some information structure from 
an ancestor, Whether overriding should be used, or not, is widely 
discussed in the object-oriented community Overriding is both easy 
and flexible to use for modifying existing classes, but it can damage 
understanding of a class hierarchy, as operations with the same name 
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+BC 
= (ABC) 
. ne cake : 
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=(ABCD) =(ABCE) 
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Figure 3.17 By restructuring an inheritance hierarchy, one can, in mo 
cases, obtain the required classes. The letters in the boxes means that th 
classes has the characteristics represented by these letters which can eith 
relate to behavior or information structure (ABC) means that the class h 


these properties. 
can have different semantical meanings in different classes. An- 
inheritance chain must then be followed upwards to the place where 
the operation is defined to find its definition. After the inheritance 
has passed from one class to another, the inherited characteristics 
can be modified With override, therefore, inheritance is not transitiv 
Thus the descendant has not inherited all the ancestor’s characteristics, 
only some of them have been inherited, while others have been 
redefined 

To understand better how we should use inheritance in 4 
proper way we shall review the main purposes of inheritance 
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inheritance performs only an extension, rather than overriding 
something already defined in the ancestor. The additions must be 


Specialization. If the descendant is modified in such a way 
that it is no longer behaviorally compatible with its parent (i.e. if 
the parent class can no longer be exchanged with the descendant), 
the class is said to be specialized. Normally, the operations and/or 
information structure have been redefined or deleted. A parent class 


Conceptual. This use of inheritance corresponds closely to the 
intuitive semantic, ‘a dog is a mammal’ (i.e. in all places where we 
use mammal, we can even use dog, as dog maintains all the 
characteristics of mammal). 

These different ways of using inheritance are not exclusive or 
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Class Person 


Age: [0.120] 


Class Adult 


Age: [18..120] 


Figure 3.18 Inheritance as specialization The class Person has defined age 
to be in the range 0 to 120 years. The class Adult restricts this to the range 
18 to 120 years The class Person is now no longer exchangeable with the 
class Adult, as one cannot specify an age of, for instance, 5 years for the 


class Adult. 


d bad solutions, more experience must b 
gained and more research done on the use of inheritance. However 
from our experience, focusing on an objects protocol normally lead 
to appropriate inheritance structures. This means that focusing or 
the sub-typing issue at all times will lead to proper inheritance 
hierachies that are maintainable and robust This usage is also natura 
from a logical perspective. What should be avoided is the use o 
inheritance for reuse of single operations, that is, even if you ca 
only reuse a single operation, you inherit the class anyway. Although 
this may be proper and efficient in prototyping purposes, such use. 
of inheritance often leads to code that is not maintainable or robust 
in the long run. We may talk about this type of use as spaghetti 


inheritance. 
The use of inheritance is discussed by, for example, LaLonde 
and Pugh (1991b), Wegner and Zdonik (1988) and LaLonde, Thomas 


and Pugh (1986). 


recognize both good an 


3.5.2 Multiple inheritance 
When describing a new class, if we wish to use characteristics from 
two or more existing classes, we can inherit both these classes. We 
call this multiple inheritance. This means that one class can have 
more than one direct ancestor. The use of multiple inheritance is, as 
with overriding, controversial in the OO community. 

Multiple inheritance can however be justified if we regard 
inheritance as a way to model roles played by an object. If we regar 
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Existing classes: ABC EFG 


restructuring 
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Figure 3.19 Multiple inheritance. The middle class inherits the descriptions 
from two other classes 


inheritance as a way to structure roles, we can, for example, construct 
a houseboat by inheriting both a house and a boat since a houseboat 
can play both roles, of being a house and a boat. Critics of multiple 
inheritance mean that we could just as easily have obtained a 
boathouse with this use of inheritance, but here we apparently see 
the use of roles in this context; a boathouse cannot play the role of 
a boat. 

Multiple inheritance is also often justified as a way to provide 
reusable descriptions. If a description of a class includes behavior 
which partly exists in two other classes, then this behavior can be 
extracted so that we can inherit the common behavior from two 
classes, see Figure 3 19. We wish to create a new class containing the 
behaviors A and E. The behaviors A and E are integrated with other 
behaviors in separate classes. By means of extracting A and E and 
creating individual classes for them, we can inherit these classes and, 
in this way, share their descriptions. 

This use of multiple inheritance is often the main target for 
the critics of multiple inheritance As was said above, this usage, if 
not carried out properly, may very well lead to spaghetti inheritance. 
If it is hard to understand such inheritance in single inheritance 
contexts, it is far harder in multiple inheritance contexts. The above 
example, could be proper, but then the roles described by the classes 
should be viewed instead. We thus see that to use multiple inheritance 
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Which A to choose? 


Figure 3.20 Repeated inheritance. The same characteristic exists in tw 
parents How is this detected and which should be chosen? 


properly, the sub-typing rule is not in all cases sufficient. In th 
example the descendants seem to be fine sub-types of the ancestor: 
It all depends on whether the roles are conflicting Hence we se 
here that the use of roles provides great support for the developmen 
of the inheritance hierarchy. 

The main disadvantage with multiple inheritance is that 
often reduces understanding of a class hierarchy. The problem arise 
especially if both ancestors have an operation with the same nam 
but with different definitions. We must then either define a new 
operation or explicitly select one of the existing definitions In the 
majority of programming languages that support multiple inheritance, 
the user is forced to redefine the name so that it becomes unique. 
This is the most acceptable solution, as only the user has sufficient 
knowledge to solve this conflict. A special case is the case in which 
the same operation exists in both parent classes since these classes 
may have a common ancestor, see Figure 3 20. This is called repeated 
inheritance and must be solved. In the case of the same operation 
appearing in two places, the problem is actually solved once this is 
realized (ie. the selection of which to use doesn’t matter). If, though, 
it was originally the same operation, but has been overridden, then 
the problem is to know which one to select. 
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3.6 Summary 


modifications are often local since changes often evolve from some 
individual item that is modelled. 

An object is a representation of some entity with both behavior 
and information tied to it. Only the operations that can be performed 


In this way new classes can be introduced without needing to change 
other classes. 

Classes can be described as changes to existing classes with 
inheritance. This makes the definition of new classes easy as only 
differences need to be described However, inheritance is a very 
strong tool when properly used, but when improperly used it can 
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Introduction 


In order to design large systems, a systematic approach should be 
s an abundance of such approaches and all of them 
s a good system? 


of the system developers and those who 
They want the system to be easy to modify and make additions. 
easy to understand, contain reusable parts, be easy to test, compati 
with other systems, portable, powerful and easy to manufacture. 
The definition of a good system varies though in certai 
respects between different applications. In some, it is performa 
that is important and in others perhaps user-friendliness. It can, i 
fact, depend on the structure of the system, for instance whether i 
is distributed or centralized. What is common to all (larger) system 


is that they will need to be modified. 


The second law of thermodynamics, in principle, states that a closed 
system’s disorder cannot be reduced, it can only increase or possibly 
remain unchanged A measure of this disorder is entropy. This law 
also seems plausible for software systems and we can assume that this 
law is plausible for the systems discussed here; a system’s disorder, 
or entropy, always increases We can call this software entropy. 

Within software development, there are similar theories, seé 
Lehman (1985), who suggested a number of laws, where two of them | 


were, basically, as follows: 


(1) A program that is used will be modified, 
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Figure 4.1 A system’s entropy and how it increases at different speeds 
dependent on the starting entropy 


(2) When a program is modified, its complexity will increase, 
provided that one does not actively work against this 


Assume that a system initially has a certain software entropy. 
Experience shows that it is reasonable to assume that the increase in 
software entropy is proportional to the entropy of the software when 
the modification started This means that it is easier to change an 
ordered system than a disordered one, something that all experience 
shows This would mathematically be expressed as 


AE ~ F 
or, with differential calculus 

dE 

de kE 


which is a simple differential equation having solutions as shown in 
Figure41 We can see from the figure that a system’s lifespan is 
dependent on how well structured the system was initially. When a 
certain software entropy is reached, it is no longer economically 
justifiable to continue with this system, as it has become unreasonably 
expensive to modify. One possibility is that, at such a stage, we apply 
re-engineering to reduce this software entropy, so that we can continue 
to maintain the system at a reasonable cost 

When we design a system with the intention of it being 
maintainable, we try to give it the lowest software entropy possible 
from the beginning. This is one of the aims of a system development 
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method By means of this, we hope to increase the lifespan of the 
system. We know, though, that sooner or later we shall, nevertheless _ 
reach a limit beyond which it is too expensive to maintain the system. 
There is much to learn from these kinds of analogies, but 
analogies should only be used as idea givers. Even if there are 
similarities to system development, we are not yet experts in software 
entropy. The main difficulty with this kind of ‘law’ is, of course, that 
people are involved. 


In order to design a good system, different system developmen 
methods have been proposed to describe either a project fo 
development of a first product verson or a global view of the entir 
system life cycle Traditionally, the work is structured and describe 
using different types of waterfall models, see Figure 4.2. Thes 
waterfalls describe the flow of the development process. The wor 
begins by creating a requirement specification for the system. Thi 
is normally performed by the person who ordered the system o 
those developing it in cooperation with the orderers From thi 
requirement specification, an analysis and logical description of th 
system is made. Alternatively, this can be produced together wit 
the requirement specification. The design of the system is then don 
and followed by implementation in smaller modules. These module 
are first tested individually and then together. When the la 
integration test has been completed, the entire system can be teste 
and delivered and the maintenance phase begins. Initially, the ide 
was that one should complete one phase before the next one | 


Requirement 
specification 
Implementation 
& unit testing 
Integration 


Figure 4.2 A typical waterfall model 
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Implementation 
& unit testing 


taken so literally when first introduced, 

Not long after, it was discovered that water must fall upwards, 
So to speak, in order to fully describe the development cycle The 
major problem, though, became, in more and more cases, the 


System development usually contains all of these phases (even 
if they are given different names in different methods), and 


4.2 


Project 
work 


Figure 4.4 Total division of efforts over time between different activities 


people performs analysis and subsequently design. These activitj 
are worked on iteratively. As the system structure stabilizes, mo 
people are involved in implementation and testing. However, analys 
and design activities may also be done even when testing is starte 
At this stage it is mainly changes in the analysis or design mode 


that are incorporated. 


Function/data methods 


The existing methods for system development can basically 
divided into function/data methods and object-oriented methods. B 
function/data methods we mean those methods that focus on functio 
and/or data as more or less separated. Object-oriented methods vie 
function and data as highly integrated. These paradigms are sho 
schematically in Figure 4.5. Most traditional software engineeri 
methods, such as SADT (Structured Analysis and Design Techniqu 
see Ross (1985), RDD (Requirement Driven Design based on SREM), 
see Alford (1985) and SA/SD (Structured Analysis and Structured 
Design), see Yourdon and Constantine (1979) and Yourdon (1989) are 
function/data methods. : 
Function/Data methods thus distinguish between functions 

and data, where functions, in principle, are active and have behavior, 
and data are passive holders of information which become affected 

by functions. The system is typically broken down into functions, 

whereas data is sent between those functions. These functions are 

broken down further and eventually even to source code. This 

function/data division originates from von Neumann’s hardware 
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Figure 4.5 Different software development paradigms 


architecture, where the Separation of program and data is greatly 


unnecessarily lasting, as any modifications made will create conse- 
quences in other areas. 

Another problem with function/data methods is that one does 
not naturally think in the terms one structures in. The requirement 
specification is normally formulated in normal human language. It 
often describes in What-terms what the system shall perform, what 


ee 
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functionality the system shall support and what items should exist 
in the system. This is often reformulated into How-terms for the 
functional break down when the focus changes. In this way we 
obtain a large semantic gap between the external and internal views 
of the system Note that nothing in the methods explicitly tells yoy 
to change focus, but it is often a consequence when the developers 
change focus to the implementation. We shall see that, with an object. 
oriented method, the system will even be internally structured from 
the model taken from the requirement specification. 

This is yet another reason that function/data systems become 
more difficult to modify. Owing to the fact that they are designed 
around how a certain behavior shall be carried out (this being a 
common area of modification), modifications often generate major 
consequences. Object-oriented methods structure the system from 
the items which exist in the problem domain This is often a more 
natural way to describe the system. These items are normally very 
stable and change very little. The changes which do occur, normally 
affect only one or a few such items, which means that the change 
made are usually local in the system. If we wish to have a stabl 
system, we should consider what has a tendency to change, and then 
design according to this knowledge. Peter Coad and Ed Yourdo 
(1991) inspired us to propose the following table: 


Table 4.1 Tendency for change in various items 


Item Probability for 
change 


Object from application Low 


Long-lived information structures Low 


Passive object’s attribute Medium 
Sequences of behavior Medium 
Interface with outside world High 
Functionality High 


———— 


However, this topic has not scientifically been investigated. 
Most object-oriented methods base their structure on the items that 
have a low probability of change. This can, though, lead to 
troublesome consequences, as, for example, Constantine (1990) has 
observed. We have also noted this and the approach we describe 
later in the book are focused to handle this. The aim of our approach 
is to manage all changes in a controlled and preferably local way: 
This especially means that the items with a high probability for 
change must be managed by the method as well. 


4.3 
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in full. Object-oriented Programming requires a different approach 


Object-oriented analysis 


The purpose of object-oriented analysis, as with all other analysis, is 
to obtain an understanding of the application; an understanding 
depending only on the system’s functional requirements. 
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4.3.1 


analyzing the behavior and information of the system Moreover 
object-oriented analysis uses the object-oriented techniques intro 


duced in the previous chapter. 
Object-oriented analysis contains, in some order, the following 


activity: 

è Finding the objects, 

e Organizing the objects, 

e Describing how the objects interact, 
e Defining the operations of the objects, 
° 


Defining the objects internally. 


Finding the objects 


The object can be found as naturally occurring entities in the 
application domain. The object becomes typically a noun which exists 
in the domain and, because of this, it is often a good start to learn 
the terminology for the problem domain. By means of learning what 
is relevant in the application domain, the objects will be found. It is 
often the case that there is no problem in finding objects, the difficulty 
is usually in selecting those objects relevant to the system The ai 
is to find the essential objects, which are to remain essenti 
throughout the system’s life cycle. As they are essential, they w 
probably always exist and, in this way, we hope to obtain a stab 
system. Stability also depends on the fact that modifications often. 
begin from some of these items and therefore are local. For example, 
in an application for controlling a water tank, typical objects would 
be Contained Water, Regulator, Valve, Tank and suchlike and for a 
banking application typical objects would be Customer, Account, 
Bank, Clerk and suchlike. . 

The majority of object-oriented methods today have only one 
type of object. In this way, one obtains a simple and general model, 
Yet there are reasons for having several different object types: with 
only one object type, it can be quite difficult to see the difference 
between different objects. By means of having different object types, 
one can more quickly obtain an overview of the system. One can 
also obtain more support in improving the system’s structure by 
means of having different rules for different objects. An example of 
this is that a passive object containing persistent information should 
not be dependent on objects which deal with the interface, as 


modifications in the interface are very common. 


4.3.2 


4.3.3 


4.3.4 
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Different object types can be organised from different criteria 
Some examples are to group them after characteristics, such as 
active/passive, physical/conceptual, temporary/permanent/persistent, 
part/whole, generic/specific, private/public, shared/non-shared. 


Organizing the objects 


There are a number of criteria to use for the classification and 
organization of objects and classes of objects. One classification 
originates by considering how similar the classes of objects are to 
each other This is normally the basis of inheritance hierarchy; a 
class can inherit another class. Another classification can be made by 
considering which objects work together with which other objects 
or how an object is a part of another; for example a house can be 
built of doors and windows A similar classification is to see which 
objects are in some way dependent on another and thus having 
modification as a basis of grouping and perhaps even structure 
according to whole subsystems. 


Object interaction 


In order to obtain a picture of how the object fits into the system, 
we can describe different scenarios or use cases in which the object 
takes part and communicates with other objects In this way, we can 
fully describe the object’s surroundings and what the other objects 
expect from our object The object’s interface can be decided from 
these scenarios. We then also consider how certain objects are part 
of other objects. 


Operations on objects 


The object’s operations come naturally when we consider an object’s 
interface. The operations can also be identified directly from the 
application, when we consider what can be done with the items we 
model They can be primitive (eg create, add, delete) or more 
complex such as putting together some report of information from 
several objects. If one obtains very complex operations, new objects 
can be identified from them. Generally, it is better to avoid objects 
that are too complex. 
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4.4 


Object implementation 


Finally, the object should be defined internally, which include 
defining the information that each object must hold. Even the numba, 
of instances that can be created of each object is interesting; one may 
wish to have alternative ways of storing information Some of th 
attributes can be inherited. 

To summarize the above points we can note that all of thes 
steps are dependent on other steps, and it is typical ina developmen 
that these steps are worked with iteratively. It is important in an 
analysis phase to concentrate on understanding the problem domain 
as the result here will affect the whole of the remaining work 
Experience has shown that objects identified from the application 
domain are very stable and, after some work has been performed 
both work and documentation will revolve around these objects, | 

We mentioned earlier that one of the advantages with object, 
oriented analysis is that it reduces the semantic distance between 
the domain and the model. This is due to the fact that object-orienteg 
analysis bases the system structure on the human way of looking a 
reality, namely the objects, classification and hierarchical understand- 
ing used when people understand their surroundings. Thus the resul 
from the object-oriented analysis is easier to understand and thus 
also easier to maintain than the result from a function/data analysis. 

Another advantage of object-oriented analysis is that items 
with a low modification probability are naturally identified and it is 
possible to isolate at an early stage items with a high probability oi 
modification. 

We shall see later how OOSE contains all of the above 
mentioned parts, in a slightly different order. Several of the issues 
discussed here are treated in OOSE in different ways. We shal 
postpone the discussion of OOSE analysis until a later chapter. 


Object-oriented construction 


Object-oriented construction means that the analysis model. is 
designed and implemented in source code. This source code is 
executed in the target environment, which often means that the ideal _ 
model produced by the analysis model must be molded to fit into 
the implementation environment. 

Exactly as with all design activities, it is difficult to achieve a _ 
good balance between structure and efficiency. The analysis model _ 
has provided us with an ideal structure which we shall try to keep 
as long as possible. It is, as you know, modification resistant. During 
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the design, though, one must take care to follow all restrictive 
demands on the system, (e.g demands of the target environment, 
maximum memory usage, reliability and response times). All this 
can affect the structure. 

The goal is that the objects identified during the analysis 
should also be found within the design We call this traceability. We 


a paradigm shift However, this causes less of a problem, as even for 
non-object-oriented languages, we can structure the system to be 
object-oriented. Additionally, we have the possibility of programming 
with an object-oriented style, even for other languages, see Jacky and 


relational data base, which is typically function/data oriented, we 
can incorporate this inside the objects and perform the paradigm 
shift locally, 

Of course, many good techniques have been developed in 
function/data methods, which can also be used in object-oriented 
methods, Just because we shift paradigm, we should not forget all 
that we have learned. An example of a technique usable within 
object-orientation is state diagrams. In the chapter on construction, 
we shall see how these can be used to describe an object. 


Object-oriented testing 
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with unit testing, and progresses to integration testing, where 4 
units are tested together to see that they interact correctly. Finall 
testing of the entire system is done. 
Traditionally, integration testing is usually a ‘big bang’ eve 

and is very critical during system development It is at this sta 
that the developed parts are put together and we then see wheth, 
they actually work together. Such a ‘big bang’ event is, though, n, 
as dramatic in an object-oriented system. 
An object-oriented system consists of a number of objec 
which communicate with each other. These objects contain both da 
and behavior, which makes them larger units than one works wit 
(individual routines) in a traditional system development metho, 
An object’s operations are developed around specific data and th 
same designers normally develop all operations for an object (se 
nevertheless, the later discussion on inheritance!). This leads to un 
testing (i.e. testing on the lowest level) becoming a test of a larg 
unit than in a traditionally developed system. Integration testing 
however, is carried out at an early stage, since communication. 
essential for the system development. All objects have predefine. 
interfaces which also contribute to a less dramatic integration testing 
The integration testing continues on higher levels and more an 
more objects are put together incrementally. 
However, inheritance between classes can create new difficul 

ies with testing. Inheritance means, as you know, that the operation 
defined in one class are inherited by another class and can also b 
executed there. There can therefore arise abstract classes of whic 
will never be instances, but they only contain common parts fro 
other classes. Is it, therefore, worth testing these abstract classes 
Normally it is worthwhile, since you have then tested an operatio 
once instead of testing it several times in all descendants. Howeve 
one must be aware of how the classes are to be used in order to b 
able to test them properly. Hence an operation in an abstract clas 
may use properties that are changed in the descendants. So whel 
the context of an operation is changed, the operation normally need 
to be retested in the new context. 
Testing of inheritance hierarchies thus requires a more exhaus 

tive testing method, where one is aware of how the system wi 
appear in operation. For instance, as we have pointed out, it is no 
always true that if one has tested an operation higher up in a 
inheritance hierarchy a test is not required lower down. An operatio 
can find itself in another (new) environment and may not have bee 
tested in that environment. This means that if we modify an operatio 
in an ancestor, we may even need to test this operation in the 
descendants. In the same way, if we add a new descendant, we may 
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Figure 4.6 Different ways to use inheritance between test specifications. In 
(a), inheritance is used to describe similarities between different test 
specifications. In (b), inheritance is used to describe the incremental 
development of a test specification 
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specification or further develop a test, see Figure 4 6. In the first Cas 
similar parts of test specifications, such as start up sequences, cą 
be reused. In the latter case a test specification can evolve in differe 
versions for different versions of the system. 


Summary 


The development of qualitative software systems should be don 
using some development method. Different methods focus on differen 
quality properties. Additionally, different models have been Propose 
to describe the development, the most common by far being th 
waterfall model. Most developments however, have an iteratiy 
nature. 

Traditional methods focus on function and/or data as separated 
Such an approach often leads to problems during maintenance sine 
a function/data structure is quite sensitive to changes. Object-oriente, 
methods do not separate functions and data, but view them as a 
integrated whole. 

Object-oriented analysis aims at understanding the system t 
be developed and building a logical model of the system. This mode 
is based on natural objects found in the problem domain. The object 
hold data and have behavior in terms of which the entire system 
behavior can be expressed. Since objects in the problem domain wil 
be stable, the overall structure of the system will normally be quit 
stable. However, changes will of course occur, but since change 
often come from the domain, it is hoped that these changes shouk 
be local to as few objects as possible 

The design and implementation of the analysis model is 
straightforward. The aim is to keep the logical structure of the analysi 
model in the final system. Thus an important characteristic of object 
oriented development is to have built-in traceability. An objec 
identified during analysis must be found again in the code so tha 
the system is durable to easy modifications. : 

Testing of object-oriented systems does not substantially diffe 
from testing other kinds of systems. The main differences are thal 
the integration testing does not come as a ‘big bang’ event, but is 
done throughout the development. Although inheritance often leads 
to less code, it must not also lead to less testing, quite the opposite. 
Inheritance hierarchies may lead to a more exhaustive testing whereby 
each inherited operation must be tested in each descendant class. 


Object-oriented 
programming 


Introduction 


Object-oriented programming essentially means programming using 
objects and the other concepts introduced in Chapter 3. In this 


to be, essentially, a style of Programming; but to optimize the use 
of this style of programming, a thorough understanding of the core 


We have Previously introduced the essential concepts in object- 


e Encapsulated objects, 

© The class and instance concepts, 
© Inheritance between classes, 

© Polymorphism 


We shall describe how an object-oriented language Operates 
by means of lifting its lid and studying its main machinery. The aim 
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Figure 5.1 Example of a Weizenbaum diagram 


is to provide an understanding of the different parts of an obje 
oriented language. We will not present an exact picture, but w 
content ourselves with providing an outline of the principles. A m 
precise description of the details can be found in any book t 
describes a language, for example Goldberg and Robson (1983). 
shall not dedicate ourselves to any specific programming langua 
but will mostly refer to an abstract syntax in our examples and o; 
sometimes to an existing language, usually C++, Eiffel or Smallta 
Different programming languages have sometimes chosen differe 
solutions; we will discuss some of these when they are of ex 
interest. Further reading about the languages that we discuss h 
can be obtained for Smalltalk, Goldberg and Robson (1983) or LaLonde 
and Pugh (1990, 1991a); Eiffel, Meyer (1988); C++, Lippman (1991 
or Ellis and Stroustrup (1990); Ada, Barnes (1982, 1984) or Boo 
(1987b); Simula, Birtwistle (1979) or Eriksson and Holm (1984); and 
Objective-C, Cox (1986). Peter Wegner (1987) has made a generally 
accepted classification of different programming languages in the 
object-based world. He states in this classification that Ada is object- 
based because it supports the object concept, but not the class 
concept. Simula, Eiffel, C++, Smalltalk and Objective-C are examp 
of object-oriented languages according to his classification since th 
also support the class and inheritance concepts 

To enable us to understand how the object appears, we 
shall use environments and algorithms to understand how these 
environments should be interpreted. Environments are used a lot 
within the Lisp world. An environment describes an object’s state 
and behavior. Environments can be illustrated in several ways, such 
as by a Weizenbaum diagram, see Weizenbaum (1968), or with 
frames, see Abelson and Sussman (1985). We shall illustrate the 
environments with diagrams similar to the Weizenbaum diagram. 
Such diagrams are a description technique in which the majority of 
programming language computation can be explained. An example 
is shown in Figure 5.1. By studying these diagrams, we shall examine 
how the programming language’s machinery works. 

This chapter’s contents follow roughly the contents of the 
chapter on object-orientation We begin by discussing the object 
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Figure 5.2 A Weizenbaum diagram for an object 


concept, and see how this can be solved in a programming language. 
We then continue to discuss the concepts class and instance. 
Inheritance is discussed before polymorphism, as inheritance is 
often used to structure polymorphism in object-oriented languages. 
Polymorphism and the connection to dynamic binding are then 
discussed, along with their mutual relationship. We shall use the 
Same example that was used in the chapter on object-orientation to 
help us in our discussion and, due to this, we shall formalize it. 


Objects 


performed on the object, Each stimulus received causes an operation 
to be performed, where the stimulus is interpreted by the receiving 
object. If one tries to send a stimulus to an object which has no 
corresponding operation, (ie. the stimulus is not represented in the 
object’s interface), an error occurs. 

An object is implemented internally as a number of variables 
which store information and a number of operations, or routines, for 
the object, see Figure 5.2. In Smalltalk, the only way to affect the 
internal variables is to perform an operation on the object. In, for 
instance, C++ or Eiffel, it is possible to define whether the user 
should be able to directly access these variables. 
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Each object is able to receive a specified number of stimul 
The object interprets this stimulus and performs an operation o 
perhaps, directly accesses a variable. In Smalltalk, this stimulus 
called a message and the operation executed as a result of receivin 
a message is called a method. To be able to match stimulus ap 
operation, they must have the same name. In Eiffel, the stimulus 
not made explicit, but instead the terminology is that an obje 
performs an operation on another object. If we wanted to send 
stimulus (e.g. jamp) to an object Tom, it may look as follows: 


In Smalltalk: tom jump. 
In C++: tom—>jump(), 
In Eiffel: tom jump; 
In Ada: jump(tom), 


We can see from the above example that the syntax in the differe 
languages reflects the approach adopted by the program language 
designer. In Smalltalk, C++ and Eiffel, the object Tom is central and 
the operation is performed on tom. However, in Ada it is the operation 
which is central and operates on the object. We shall not describe 
how the object is internally structured in this section, but shall 
discuss this when we discuss class and instance, in the next sectio 


Classes and instances 


In object-oriented languages, each object is described by a class. This 
class is both a module for source code and a type for the class’ 
instances. The programming language Ada comes close to this 
approach with the package concept, but the package in Ada is nota 
type. Inside a package, however, types can be defined with associated 
operations. These types can in turn be used to create objects, where 
the package’s interface may specify the operations that can be 
performed on the object. 

A class defines the operations that can be performed on an 
instance. It also defines the variables of the instance. A variabl 
associated with a specific instance is often called an instance variable 
These instance variables store the instance’s state. All object-oriente 
languages have instance variables, even though they may have 
different name. In Eiffel, the variable is called a field and th 
declaration of it is called an attribute, in accordance with Eiffel 
main source of inspiration, Simula. The reason for calling the 
instance variables, and not just variables, is due to the fact that som 
languages, such as Smalltalk and, in some senses, C++, have othe 
variables which are only associated with the class These are calle 
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Figure 5.3 Class and instance environment. The class contains the names 
of operations and their implementation The instance contains the variables 
and the values unique to the instance 


Instance 


variables Values 


class variables. Additionally, variables could also be local to a specific 
operation. These are called temporary variables. 

Instances are created from the classes which declare the instance 
variables The current values of these variables, though, are stored 
in the instances. The operations are thus defined in the class. An 
alternative is that they, as with instance variables, should exist in 
the instances also. However, this would create much duplication, as 
the operations are identical for all instances of a specific class. 
Normally, therefore, each instance has a reference, instanceOf, to the 
class which contains all the Operations, see Figure 53. Thus, by 
means of this reference, each instance is linked to its associated class 
In such a way, the instances only store information unique to the 
individual instance, namely the instance variables, while information 
common to all instances, namely operations and (possibly) class 
variables, is stored in the class 

When an instance is to perform an operation its associated class 
selects the required Operation and performs it using the instance’s 
variables. This means that when an operation reads or writes an 
instance variable, the current instance’s variables are used. The operation 
is selected by means of finding an operation that has the same name 
as the stimulus (and, possibly, even the correct parameter set-up). The 
machinery which interprets a stimulus sent to an instance therefore 
Operates according to Algorithm 5.1. 
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Algorithim 5.1 Operation of the machinery to interpret a stimulus 


Given an instance and a stimulus to the instance: 
4 In the environment referred to by instanceOf, ie the associated 
class, the operation corresponding to the stimulus’ name is searcheg 
2 Interpret the selected operation using both the stimulus’ parameters 


and the instance’s environment 
3 Return any values from the execution of the operation 


s the stimulus name to access the required operatio; 
e in the class. When a stimulus is sent to an objec 
thm that use 


The algorithm use 
from within a tabl 
an operation is thus performed by applying the algori 
both the stimulus and a specified environment 

As the instance’s environment only consists of informatio 
1 operations are stored in the instance’s clas 


unique to itself, and al 
erform the same operations on all instance 


one must be able to p 
The difference is in which environments t 
all operations can access all instance variables. The operatio 
environment is thus the current instance’s environment, see Figu 
5.4. 

For an instance to be able to send a stimulus to anoth 
variable will have to exist to reference the other instanc 
w a variable, aPerson, in 
Tom. Thus, in order to send 
eed to execute 


instance, 
Figure 5.5 illustrates an example of ho 
instance Mary, refers to another instance, 
a stimulus Jump to Tom, the instance Mary would n 


the following: 


aPerson Jump 


When the instance referred to by aPerson receives this stimulus, 
the algorithm outlined above is performed. Thus Tom interprets Jump 
and performs the behavior associated with this operation. 

Encapsulation, and the approach from abstract data types 
mean that there is only one way to affect an object’s state, and thi 
is through its operations Thus variables can only be directly accesser 
by defining an appropriate operation. This approach is chosen in 
Smalltalk, for instance. It is recommended, though, that ifan operation 
is to read a variable, then the operation should have the same name 
as the variable. In Simula, which is an old language, all instance. 
variables are accessible even from outside the object, unless the 
variable has been explicitly declared as protected. In Eiffel, 4 

compromise between the above two methods has been made; all 
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Figure 5.4 Different instances execute the same operation, but in different 
environments, This means that it is the instance’s variables which are used 
by the operation. 
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Figure 5.5 The instance variable aPerson refers to the instance Tom (nil 
means that nothing is referenced) 
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instance variables are inaccessible, unless the opposite is explici 
stated. This means that if we execute the expression: 


Age = Aperson myAge, 


in, for instance, Eiffel or Simula, we do not really know if 4 
operation myAge is performed or if we only read the variable myAg 
This is an elegant solution since we could change the implementati 
without changing an object’s clients. 

Some languages also support the notion of class variables an 
class operations. An example of the information class variables ma 
contain is how many instances are created from this class, Sever, 
programming languages do not provide the programmer with th 
possibility to declare and use class variables. This is the case in Eiffe 
for example, where the distinction between the class and the instanc 
is carefully made. The class is viewed as a description, or the progra: 
text, while instances are viewed as executions of the program tex 
Thus instances are the only thing that exists during run-time, an 
not classes In Smalltalk, and to a certain extent in Objective- 
classes are regarded as instances of a meta-class, see the box o 
classes as objects. In C+ +, the programmer hasn't really the possibili 
to declare class variables, but can declare an instance variable a 
‘static’, which gives all instances the same value for this variable 
such a way, it can be used as a class variable. 


Some object-oriented programming languages also view classes as 
objects, that is as instances of another class. This is the case in Smalltalk _ 
and Objective-C An advantage with this is that it is possible to send 
a stimulus to a class and thus affect all its (existing and not yet created) 
instances If, for instance, we want all cars manufactured from now to. 
be blue, it is easy to express this using class variables and operations 
By means of regarding classes as objects, a more flexible system is _ 
obtained, allowing classes to be modified during execution (which 
makes it more difficult to understand the classes). 

As classes are now referred to as instances, they must be 
instances of some class This class is often called a meta-class. Each 
class has therefore been supplied with a reference, instanceOf, which 
refers to this meta-class Figure 5.6 illustrates the use of a Meta-class. 
A meta-class contains operations which all classes can understand. _ 
Thus all classes have, at least, the protocol defined by the meta-class. 
For example, the operation ‘new’ is often defined in the meta-class. In 
Smalltalk-78, there is only one meta-class common for all classes, but 
in Smalltalk-80, each class has an individual meta-class In this way, a 
whole shadow hierarchy is found behind the ‘real’ class hierarchy. 
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Figure 5.6 Classes and Meta-classes. 


Which class is the meta-class an instance of? In Smalltalk-78, 
the problem of this potential limitless chain has been solved by naming 
the root class Object as the meta-class’ instanceOf In Smalltalk-80, the 
solution is more complicated 

Meta-classes are really only a method to implement the class 
concept and the underlying system. Even if it is possible, the normal 


and semantics; but, as mentioned, this is not recommended for the 
average programmer 


the class is regarded as implementing a type, while the object is 
regarded as an instance of this type The class is static and described 
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in the program text, while the instance is dynamic and exists only 
during execution Thus, in Eiffel, the distinction between description 
and corresponding execution is made fundamental. The aim with this 
approach is to avoid any misunderstanding and obtain a clear 
distinction between class and instance 


Normally, operations are only performed on instances, by 
some languages allow operations to be performed directly on th 
class. In the same way as with instance and class variables, we ca 
also have instance operations and class operations. Class operation 
are normally used to operate on class variables or to create ne 
instances. In Smalltalk, class operations are common, while in Eiffe 
they have been avoided so as to separate clearly the description fro 
the execution. 

However, every programming language has operations fo; 
creating new instances. This can be seen as a class operation as 
operates on the class. In Smalltalk, this is not significant, but in Eiffe 
it is considered to be an exception The stimulus is often named ne 
(Smalltalk, C++, Simula and Objective-C) or Create (Eiffel). Th 
stimulus is sent directly to the class, as there will be no instance, a 
yet, that can receive it. Each class has, therefore, an operatio 
(corresponding to) new or Create, and when the class receives th 
stimulus, a new instance is created by allocating storage area for th 
instance and initiating instance variables (set to default values). Th 
operation also makes sure that one of the instance variables 
instanceOf, refers to the instance’s class Figure 5.7 illustrates iy 
Smalltalk/V, Eiffel and by using a Weizenbaum diagram, how classe 
are declared with instance variables, how an instance Tom is created 
how aPerson is specified to reference Tom and how Tom is made t 
Jump. 


Inheritance 


Inheritance means that we can develop a new class merely by statin 
how it differs from another, already existing class. The new clas 
then inherits the existing class. The main advantage with thi 
approach is that existing classes can be reused to a great extent. Th 
more general classes are placed higher up in the inheritance hierarchy 
whereas the more specialized ones are placed lower down. It is not _ 
only the classes which have been designed for the current system 
that can be reused, but also those designed earlier, maybe in earlie 
projects. In Smalltalk, this is one of the major ideas. Smalltalk is- 
delivered with an extensive class library and, as such, the program 
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Smalitalk/V Eiffel 
(1) Object subclass: #Person (1) class Person 
(2) inst. variable: ‘aPerson' (3b) export 
Jump, ... 
(3) jump.. 


(2) APerson: Person; 
(4) tom := Person new. 


(3a) Jump is 
(5) aPerson := tom, vi 
(6) aPerson jump (4) Tom := Person. Create: 
(5) Aperson:=Tom; 
(6) Aperson Jump; 


Weizenbaum diagram 


(1) 


Class Person 


(3)Jump "impl of Jump" 
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inst. var: 
Aperson can 

refer to a 
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Instance Mary Instance Tom 


InstanceOf InstanceOf 


APerson 
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Figure 5.7 (1) declaration of a class, (2) declaration of an instance variable, 
(3) declaration of an Operation, (4) creation of a new instance (Tom), (5) 


ming is based to a large extent on reusing these classes. Even other 
object-oriented languages, such as C+ +, Eiffel and Objective-C, have 
class libraries. 

The inheritance mechanism thus simplifies the Process of 
reuse In traditional Programming languages, procedures are the 
reuse ‘level’, but in an object-oriented Programming language, the 
reuse levels are at classes. A class contains several Operations 
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Figure 5.8 Environment for inheriting classes 


(procedures) and a data structure. This makes the reuse of classes 
much more powerful feature than the reuse of procedures. Th 
inheritance mechanism enables the reuse of whole classes and class 
hierarchies. However, inheritance is not a prerequisite for reuse 
shall be discussed in Chapter 11. 

Inheritance enables modifications to be performed in a simple 
way, as a property common to several classes is implemented in a 
class inherited by these classes. If we wish to modify this property, 
we need only modify the corresponding ancestor to update the 
characteristic in all descendants. 

As a result of an operation being possibly defined in a class 
higher up in the inheritance hierarchy, the previously outlined 
algorithm for operation searching will need to be slightly modified. 
If we cannot find the operation in the instance’s class, we must 
proceed to the class’ parent, and so on. Thus the class must have a 
reference, parent, to its parent class. Figure 5.8 illustrates this. 

If the operation does not exist in the environment referred to 
by parent, then the search is continued upwards in the hierarchy 
until, if necessary, the root class is accessed. (The root class is: the 
class at the top, ie. the root, of the inheritance hierarchy). If the 
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operation is still not found in the root class, then there is no 
interpretation for the received stimulus and an error occurs. Algorithm 
5.2 for binding a stimulus to an Operation will, therefore, now look 
as follows: 


Algorithm 5.2 Binding a stimulus to an Operation with inheritance 


Given an instance environment and a stimulus to the instance 
1 Inthe environment referred to by instanceO# the operation correspond- 
ing to the stimulus’ name is searched for 


perform error handling 

3 Interpret the corresponding operation using both the stimulus’ 
parameters and the instance’s environment 

4 Return any values from the execution of the operation 


Several classes The Protocol then only provides the Operation’s 
signature, that is which stimuli can be received, while the actual 


Chapter 3. As an alternative to inheritance for reusing code, 
composition can be used, see Taenzer et ql (1989). This means that 
we can use classes when we develop new classes, not by inheriting 
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class DEQUE|T] export 
add_ at_ front, add_at_ back, 
get _at_ front, get_at_ back, ... 


feature 


add _ at_front (x: T)is 
-- add x at front of deque 
do 


end -- add_at_front 


get_at_ front: Tis 
-- get element at front of deque 
do 


end -- get_at_front 


class STACK[T ) export 
push, pop, .. 


feature 
store: DEQUE[T]; 
max _size : INTEGER; 


Create (n : INTEGER) is 
— Create a stack with depth n 
do 
store. Create(I,n), 
max _size:=n; 
end — Create 


push(x: T) is 
— Add x on top of stack 
do 
store add _at_first(x) 
end — push 


pop: Tis 
— get top of stack 
do 
Result:=store.get_at_front 
end — pop 


Figure 5.9 How an implementation can be reused without using inheritan 
Eiffel-like syntax is used. 
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them, but by creating instances of them and using these instances, 
as in the example above. Thus designing a class with the help of 


through composition, even though they have completely different 
characteristics. Both these methods are very powerful and should be 
used in programming Lieberman (1986) discusses delegation of 
common behavior between objects as a complete alternative to 
inheritance, 


only highlight one simple rule for this decision. We can often view 
inheritance as ‘is-A’ and Partition as ‘has-A’ A dog is a mammal 


The number of inheritance hierarchies in a system varies 
between different languages. In Smalltalk, there is only one inheritance 
hierarchy, and thus one root class Behavior, which is common to all 
system classes, is collected and Stored in a root class which in 
Smalltalk is called Object. All classes inherit Object, either directly or 
indirectly, Examples of behavior which may be common to instances 
of all classes is test for determining which class an instance is 
associated with; comparison between instances; copying of instances 
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etc As Object does not have any parent class, it is also used for erto 
handling in Smalltalk. 

In Eiffel, C++ and Simula, there can exist several Paral] 
inheritance hierarchies, One can thus create different hierarchies fo 
different structures in the system It is therefore possible to creat, 
new classes without using the existing ones. Both approaches hay, 
their advantages and disadvantages. Smalltalk is often used fo 
education in object-oriented programming, as one is forced to wor 
with the inheritance hierarchy. When a new class is to be create 
the class has to be placed somewhere in the inheritance tree. In th 
way the programmer is forced to think according to the inheritang 
hierarchy and also to consider which class is to be used as a bas 
for the new class to be developed. Programmers who have previous] 
worked in C and begin using C++ may have difficulties both i 
building inheritance hierarchies and in identifying abstract classe 
Therefore C-programmers may initially be educated in Smalltalk an 
later continue in C++, so that they are forced to learn the use of a 
inheritance hierarchy and thus learn to use the inheritance mechanis 
in C++ to a greater extent. 

Encapsulation and inheritance are both essential within objec 
oriented programming Irrespective of this though, they are som 
what incompatible with each other. Encapsulation means that th 
one using a class should not see its internal representation; but, 
we regard a descendant of a class as a user of the class, then the us 
has complete access to the internal parts of the class This contradictio 
is due to the fact that we have three types of user: those who u 
the class via its interface, those who use the class through inheritance 
and those who actually implement the class. In C++, therefore, thr 
possibilities for encapsulation of operations and data structures a 
used: ‘public’ means that all three user types can access the class 
operations, ‘protected’ means that only the class itself or descendants 
of the class can access the parts of the class, ‘private’ means that:only 
the class itself can access the parts Of course, these three types are 
combined when a class is developed. The problem with inheritance 
and encapsulation has been discussed by, for example, Snyder (1986) 
and Meyer (1988). 


Polymorphism 


The algorithm discussed in the previous section shows clearly that 
the receiving instance is responsible for searching for and finding 
the appropriate operation to be executed Polymorphism means that 
the transmitter of a stimulus does not need to know the class of the 
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briefly discussed. 
The linking of the received stimulus to the appropriate 
Operation to be executed is performed by binding the stimulus to 


not binding before execution, many of the modifications made will 
not affect the transmitting object. 
Static binding, however, is more secure and efficient. It is 


Polymorphism often conveys that the receiver of a stimulus 


be executed on the receipt of a certain stimulus, then we must use 
some kind of dynamic binding Dynamic binding is therefore a way 
of implementing the polymorphism characteristic 
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in Smalltalk that lack type, whereas each instance has a very clea 
type, namely its class It is thus this type that is referred to wher 
discussing polymorphism in Smalltalk In Smalltalk, polymorphism 
is normally not restricted through the use of an inheritance hierar} 
(see below), as is often the case with strongly typed languages. Jy 
Smalltalk, the referenced instance can be associated to any class į 
the system 
In strongly typed languages, however, such as Eiffel, Simul 
and C++, each reference to an instance has a type that specifies th 
classes to which the reference can refer. When writing the progra 
text, the variables are declared and the stimulus to be sent is specified 
Both the instance’s class and the stimuli to be sent must then b 
known. Consequently, it should be known which operations are t 
be executed at the time of compilation and therefore we should b 
able to bind the operation and stimulus statically. Is polymorphis 
then useful for strongly typed languages? Yes, but the reason is th 
we need not specify exactly with which class the receiving instan 
is associated. Typically we only specified that the instance shall b 
associated with class A or some of class A’s descendants. The 
operation can be defined in a descendant and we thus cannot bin 
before execution, as it is only then known exactly with which cla 
the instance is associated. 

Polymorphism can, in fact, be used without having dynam 
binding This is the case if we have declared a variable to a pare 
of the instance’s class, and the operation to be performed is declared 
in this parent class and it is not overridden in any descendant, 
Irrespective of the descendant class with which the instance is 
associated, the exact operation will be known during compile time. 
We can then statically bind the operation to the stimulus. Note that 
we have still used polymorphism, as we do not know exactly to 
which class the actual instance belonged. 

An uncertainty arises though, if the operation, in the above 
mentioned case, is redefined in a descendant. Can we still statically 
bind the operation? No, since we do not know the actual clas 
associated with the instance and thus we do not know the correc 
operation. In Eiffel, dynamic binding will occur in all situations. In 
C++ and Simula however, the language designer has in this case 
chosen to statically bind the stimulus to the operation known durin 
compilation, namely that which applies in the parent class. This is. 
then regarded as a deliberate choice by the programmer. If one- 
wishes to delay operation binding until execution, the possibility 

exists to declare an operation as ‘virtual’, which means that it can be 
redeclared in a descendant Then we force the compiler to postpone 
the binding to dynaminc binding In Eiffel, the possibility exists only 
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Class Person 


virtual Jump 


-- not implemented here 


. z v . 
ihs 7 Š ihs 


7 ` 
Class Male ,? s Class Female 


Jump is 


Jump is 
-- female implementation here 


-- male implementation here 


Figure 5.10 Example of use of virtual operations. 


of declaring an operation in a parent and forcing descendants to 
implement it (called deferred) This is used when there is no 
implementation in the parent class to force the descendants to 
implement the operation. Figure 5.10 illustrates an example of the 
use of virtual operations. 

Dynamic binding can also be used without the need for 
polymorphism, as in Prolog for example, where a variable can be 
bound to an arbitrary term that has no type. Dynamic binding and 
polymorphism can thus be used independently of each other, and it 
is unfortunate that they are often mixed up in the object-oriented 
community. 


An example 


We shall here consider how we can use the classes from Chapter 3 
to construct a whole game, where people interact with each other. 
The people involved are a father with his two sons, a woman and 
an anonymous person. We shall begin by looking at the class Game: 


Class Game 
parent | GeneralGame 
instanceVariables | first_son : Male 
second_son : Male 
woman : Female 
father : Male 
aPerson : Person 


new | “how to create a new game instance” 
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startGame | first_son := youngMale new(“John”) 
second_son := youngMale new(“Tom”) 
woman := Female new(“Mary”) 
father := oldMale new(“Donald”) 


woman storeAge(27) 
woman friend(father) 
second_son jump 
first.son walk 


woman dance 
aPerson := first_son 
aPerson jump 


aPerson := father 
aPerson jump 


The class is created as a direct descendant of the existing clas 
GeneralGame. The instance variables of the game are declared. Gam 
has two operations: firstly, new, which creates and initiates a new 
game instance, and secondly, startGame, which starts a game. To cre, 
an instance of the class Game, the following expression is executed 


currentGame := Game new 
The operation new, in the class Game, is now executed and a 
instance of Game is created The instance’s environment will be a 


follows: 


Instance currentGame 
instanceOf | Class Game 


first_son | nil 
second_son | nil 
woman | nil 
father | nil 
aPerson | nil 


We can see that the instance contains the instance variables declared 
in the class. The instance variables have not yet received any value 
and therefore have a value of nil (no reference). In order to create 
new people which the instance variables can reference, we requir 
classes for them. We therefore use the class structure developed in 
Chapter 3, with a class Person, two classes Male and Female which 
inherit Person, and two classes oldMale and youngMale which inheti 
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Male. The class Person is created as a descendant to the class Object, 
and is as follows: 


Class Person 


parent | Object 


instanceVariables | name : String 

age : Integer 

myHead : Head 
myLegs : Legs 
myBody : Body 
myHead := Head new 
myLegs := Legs new 
age := 0 


StoreAge(Age) | age:=Age 
Age? | return age 


walk | myLegs walk 


Note that the operation new creates new instances of Head and 
Legs, but not of Body. This is due to males and females having 
different bodies and this difference is specified in classes Male and 
Female. These two classes are direct descendants of Person and 
implement individually their differences to Person. When new is 
performed on a class, it thus must execute in both the actual class 
and all its parent-classes. 


Class Male 
Person 


parent 
instanceVariables 


new | myBody:= MaleBody new 


jump | myLegs bend 
myLegs stretch 
myBody jump 
Class Female 
parent | Person 
instanceVariables | friend : Person 


new | myBody: = FemaleBody new 
Friend(name) | friend:=name 


jump | myLegs bend 
myLegs stretch 


myBody jump 
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dance | friend dance 
myBody shake 
myLegs bend 
myHead shake 
myLegs stretch 


Note that myBody is a polymorphic reference as it can refer t 
instances of both classes MaleBody and FemaleBody These classes ar 
not shown, and their creation is an exercise for the reader. The classe 
oldMale and youngMate contain two variations of the operation dang 
and their declaration may also be exercises for the reader. 

In order to start the game, we perform the operation startGam 
on the instance currentGame Thus we execute the following statement 


currentGame startGame; 


When this is executed, instances will be created as Specifie 
in the operation startGame. We show here only the instance woma 
after execution of this operation: 


Instance 
womaninstanceOf | Class Female 


name | ‘Mary’ 
age | 27 
friend | [reference to “father” instance] 
myHead | [reference to woman’s Head] 
myLegs | [reference to woman’s Legs] 
myBody | [reference to woman’s Body (Female)] 


Summary 


Object-oriented programming is a style of programming where th 
core concepts of object-orientations are used. In this chapter we hav 
looked at mechanisms for these concepts. 

The thing to program in an object-oriented programmin, 
language are the classes. In the class the programmer defines th 
variables and the operations associated with the class and instances _ 
of the class. From these classes, instances are dynamically created _ 
during execution of the program. 

Inheritance provides a mechanism to create new classes a 
modifications to existing classes. However, since an operation can 
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be implemented in some ancestor class, an operation look-up 
alghorithm must be executed to find the correct operation. Inheritance 
is not a prerequisite for reuse. The construction of a new class can 
very well benefit from existing classes without inheriting them. 
Polymorphism can be implemented using dynamic binding. 
This means that the actual binding of a stimulus to a specific operation 
is not done until the stimulus is actually sent during run-time. This 
often means that the operation look-up must be done dynamically 
during run-time. However, many language implemetations have 
solved this efficiently so that the look-up overhead cost is minimized. 
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6.1.1 


Architecture 


Introduction 


This chapter discusses the architecture of the pyramid, see Figure 6.1. 
Here, we wish to provide a reason and motivation for the models 
created and the concepts used when working with Object-Oriented 
Software Engineering, OOSE. The chapter is relatively abstract, and 
thus may be skipped on the first reading. It is intended for someone 
who wishes to obtain a deeper understanding of the architecture 
layer 


System development 


In an organization, work is continually modified. One of the ways 
we use to carry out these modifications is to develop new systems. 
Here, we use the concept ‘system development’ to describe the work 
that occurs when we develop computer support to aid an organization. 
We wish to emphasize the importance of regarding system develop- 
ment as a means for supporting parts of an organization. Thus the 
system should be seen from the organization’s and user’s perspective, 

When a requirement for a system is identified, system 
development begins. The requirement and picture of the system 
becomes firmly identified. Eventually, one decides to develop the 
system and write a requirement specification in some form. In this, 
what one wishes to obtain from the system is specified. If the system 
is to be developed by someone outside the organization, this 
specification is used for quotations and ordering of the system; if 
the system is to be developed internally, the specification is used to 
plan and control the development process, (Often all of this is actually 
enterprise modeling which produces a requirement specification (in 
one form or another), but since we do not discuss it in this book, 
this naive view of it will be sufficient.) 
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Figure 6.1 This chapter discusses the architecture layer of OOSE, 


From this requirement specification, we develop the syste 
Our wish is to deliver a system with the required quality, and ma 
it as effective as possible When delivery has been made, the m 
important period for the system begins, namely its operation. This 
will comprise a large amount of maintenance and further system 
development, and may span some decades. This part is often the 
most expensive part in system development, that is, of the system 
life cycle cost. 

One can, of course, debate whether all these activities belong 
to the same system development or are rather several different ones 
but this is not of interest to our discussion here What is of interes 
is that this process goes on for a long time and that maintenan 
and further development forms a major part of this process. This 
not unique for development of software systems, but is true for 
manufacturing industries. What is unique, though, is that develo 
ment of software systems is extremely complex, and that we han 
this complexity poorly, see Brooks (1987). : 

OOSE may be used from the time that the requirem 
specification exists in some form, and all the way until the syst 
has been in service and has been replaced by another system 
that is, we include new development, further development an 
maintenance of the system. We have even gone so far as saying tha 
the main case is further development of a system and that new 
development is only a special case of this, even though it is a very 


important case. 


Object-orientation, conceptual modeling and block design 


As mentioned in Chapter 2, the basis of our approach originate 
from three totally different techniques which have all been used fo 
a long time These are object-oriented programming, conceptu 
modeling and block design 
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Object-oriented programming started with Simula, which was 
developed at the Norwegan Computing Center during the 1960s. It 
was developed initially as an extension of ALGOL to handle 
simulation applicatons, see Dahl and Nygaard (1966), but it was soon 
discovered by a few groups that it was usable for many other 
application areas too However, it was not until the 1980s that 
object-oriented programming established itself widely. The real 
breakthrough was due to object-oriented programming being very 
suitable when developing graphical user interfaces, GUIs. Such 
systems are difficult to describe with traditional programming 
languages. It is actually only during recent years that it has been 
widely noticed that object-orientation is usable in most application 
areas. So object-oriented programming has had a quite difficult 
childhood, often being rejected. The concepts we have borrowed from 
object-oriented programming are mainly the idea of encapsulation, 
inheritance and the relationship between classes and instances. 

Conceptual modeling has been used in several different 
contexts since it came to life in the 1970s; examples are analysis of 
information management systems and organization theory. The aim 
is to create models of the system or organization to be analyzed. 
Depending on which system and which aspects one wishes to model, 
different conceptual models are created. As one normally models a 
system where information handling is central, the concept of 
conceptual modeling is often used as a synonym for data modeling 
and is often used together with discussion of structuring and use of 
databases. For more on conceptual modeling, see Hull and King 
(1987), Tsichritzis and Lochovsky (1982) or Brodie et al (1984) In 
OOSE, we have expanded the technique with object-oriented concepts 
and the possibility to express dynamic behavior The models we 
develop are used mainly to understand the system and to obtain a 
good system architecture These models form the basis for the actual 
system design. 

The method of block design originates from LM Ericsson and 
was developed beginning in the 1960s. It is now in widespread use 
over the whole telecommunication area, but has also been used in 
totally different application areas. The ideas were developed from 
considering how one designed hardware This was constructed using 
modules with certain functionality being connected together with a 
well-defined interface. One should be able to do the same thing with 
software; collect together programs and data into modules (blocks) 
and describe their mutual communication with signals A new 
software approach was however required in an attempt to avoid the 
problems that a program error could create: an error could shut down 
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the whole system By means of encapsulating program and data 
these program errors would have less effect. By means of workin, 
with blocks, it was also easier to change and introduce new 
functionality during operation; a new block is loaded and only on, 
pointer is readdressed to point to the new block. Additionally 
whether certain parts would be developed in software or hardware 
were not clear. It was thus desirable to be able to change the 
implementation easily. Now the technique has been generalized ang 
simplified to be usable in several different application areas, Iti 
mainly used during construction Most of the fundamental concepts 
were present already in the late 1960s and early 1970s Furthermore 
the early modeling concepts have been proposed as contributions to 
the development of the CCITT standard, Specification and Description 
Language, SDL. Concepts like blocks with encapsulation of data an 
behavior, signals between these blocks, and what we now call service 
packages were present, as well as the interaction diagram technique 
already in those days. 
These three techniques, which have all been used for a lons 

time, have thus been background technologies for OOSE as describec 
in this book. Note that this approach was developed long before 
many of the widespread methods used today in object-orientec 
development, like Coad and Yourdon (1991) or Booch (1991) fo 

explanation of why these have not been background technologi 

The ideas and working methods have been put together and the 

concepts made unambiguous and related to each other. The resul 

has shown itself to be a powerful and flexible development method 

The technique should not be seen as being fully developed, as furthe 

development occurs continuously. We have also started to generalize 

the method, so that it can be used in even more areas. The lates 

domain in which we have started to work is enterprise modeling 

Just for interest, we can mention here that we use the method, to 

large extent, to develop the method itself, see further details ir 

Appendix A. We thus regard Objectory as a system to be developec 


further in new versions. 
We shall discuss first in this chapter what we wish to obtair 


from an architecture for a system development method, proces 
and tools and what problems we really want to solve. Commo! 
characteristics within all the models are then discussed. Each an 
every model is thereafter covered in an individual section, where th 
model’s object types are briefly presented The discussion in thes 
sections is informal and aims at giving an intuitive understandin, 


of the architecture. 
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Models 


System development is a complex task Several different aspects must 
be taken into consideration What we wish to accomplish at the end 
is a reliable computer program that performs its tasks properly. 
Typical for system development is that it is so complex and that we 
can only poorly handle all Prerequisities simultaneously For very 
small programs we can take the requirements and write the program 
directly, but this is utterly implausible for the systems discussed 
here What we need to do is to handle the complexity in an organized 
way. We do this by working with different models, each focusing 
on a certain aspect of the system. By introducing the complexity 
gradually in a specific order in subsequent models, we are able to 
manage the system complexity. 

We work with five different models These models are the 
following 


e The requirements model aims at capturing the functional 
requirements, 


© The analysis model aims at giving the system a robust and 
changeable object structure, 


è The design model aims at adopting and refining the object 
structure to the current implementation environment, 


è The implementation model aims at implementing the system, 
© The test model aims at verifying the system. 


Each model tries to capture some part or aspect of the system 
to be built These models are output of the activities shown in 
Figure 6.2 as discussed in the forthcoming chapters. We will discuss 
in more detail later how the models relate to the different activities. 

Actually, other types of models may be appropriate and thus 
also be used (eg. specific hardware models) and also some of the 


Analysis Construction Testing 
Requirements model Design model Test mode! 
Analysis model Implementation mode! 


Figure 6.2 The models developed associated with the processes that produce 
them 
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models can be merged or only be used as working models not say, 
However, we have found these models appropriate to work With 
several different kinds of applications of varying size When discuss; 
the different activities in subsequent chapters we will also give so 
comments on how this model structure can be modified for certa 
reasons. 
The basic idea with these models is to capture right from ¢ 
start all the functional requirements of the system from 4 u 
perspective. This is accomplished in the requirements model. Hı 
we describe how a potential user will use the system. This model 
often developed in close participation with end users and ordere 
When this model becomes stable, the system is structured from 
logical perspective into a structure that is robust and, above 
maintainable during the system life cycle. This is done in the analysis 
model. Here, we assume an ideal implementation environment, tha 
is, we do not take into consideration which DBMSs to use, hardwa 
the current implementation language, whether the system should 
distributed or not, real time requirements and so on. We have t 
main reasons for this The first is that it is much easier to work wi 
ideal circumstances to reduce the complexity and thus focus efforts 
on giving the application a stable, robust and logical structu: 
The second reason is that of change Since the implementati 
environment will change during the life cycle — imagine what h 
happened with hardware technology in the past ten years ~ we 
not want the current circumstances to affect the system structu 
However, the world is not ideal When we have developed 
ideal structure, we adopt this maintainable structure with as little 
disturbance as possible in the design model. The reason for this 
that we want the design model to be maintainable as well. In th 
model we decide how to integrate, for instance, a relational DBMS 
in the application or how to handle a distributed environment, 
Whereas the analysis model mostly cannot be implemented straigh 
forwardly, the design model should be. When all of these decisio 
are made and the application further refined and formalized, the 
implementation model is gradually developed. This is the actual code 
to be composed and/or written. Finally the test model is developed 
to support the verification of the system developed This mainly 
involves documentation of test specifications and test results. 
As we see, the system is gradually refined using these models. 
These models should not be viewed as sacred or ‘the final answer’ 
or anything like that Every organization must decide on which 
models are appropriate for them. We have found though, that these 
models form a thorough base to develop many kinds of systems on, 
and that it is possible to manage the complexity, as it is introduced 


information 
spaces 
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step by step in the models By focusing on the more important 
aspects early, a base is laid so that the system structure is modifiable. 

The relations between these models are of course important. 
The transitions between the models are seamless. By seamless we 
mean that we are able to tell, in a foreseeable way, how to get from 
objects in one model to objects in another model This is absolutely 
crucial for an industrial development process since the result must 
be repeatable The method layer will define these transformation 
rules. To be able to maintain the system it is also necessary to have 
traceability between the models By this we mean that we are able 
to trace objects in one model to objects in another model. Traceability 
will in our case actually come as a side effect of the seamless nature 
of model transformations. 

The models are tightly coupled to the architecture, and our 
aim is to find concepts which 


Are simple to learn and use, 
Simplify our understanding of the system, 
Provide us with a changeable model of the system, 


Are sufficiently powerful to express the information which is 
required to model the system, 


è Are sufficiently defined that different people can communicate 
the system in these concepts without being misunderstood. 


We will discuss these topics in this chapter. In the box on 
expressable information spaces we give a theoretical perspective to 
the problems associated with these issues. 


This discussion is aimed at giving an intuitive understanding of the 
problems with system development. We draw an analogy with different 
areas in mathematics and computer science It should nevertheless only 
be read as ideas, since the basics are not fully expanded Neither have 
we handled the terminology very strictly and we make no attempt to 
be detailed However, we believe that the analogy can help to improve 
your understanding 

An information space is a space where information can be 
expressed It consists of a certain number of dimensions and, in order 
to create models in this space, it uses concepts that have meaning 
within this information space Using these concepts, we have the 
possibility to create models in this space; the more powerful the 
concept, the larger the information space that we can express The 
requirement for designing a powerful model is to have concepts 
extending over (ie expressing) a large information space Our goal, 
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therefore, is to have concepts which span a large and releva 
information space. 
We can consider the systems we construct as systems to soly, 
problems, for example a telephone exchange shall connect together a 
number of subscribers, a banking system shall control the accounts of 
the customers, a process control system shall control a critical procegg 
If a problem can be solved within a finite time, it is called deterministic, 
The problems we shall solve may therefore be placed in the information 
space for deterministic problems (otherwise it is not even worth 
trying!) (This information space is often called the set of NP-complete 
problems. NP is an abreviation for non-deterministic polynomial ang 
means that one can at least determine whether the problem is solvable 
in polynomial time ) Amongst these deterministic problems exist the 
most difficult problems that we can hope to solve within a pre. 
determined time There are problems that lie outside this space, which 
are thus not certain of a solution within a predetermined time. An 
example is ‘Guess which number I’m thinking of You have one try.’ 
This can feel safe so long as we confine our attention. to 
deterministic problems, and this relates to (nearly) all of the systems 
we develop. Now, it has been proved that all deterministic problems 
can be solved with a Turing machine A computer has the same power 
of expression as a Turing machine, with the exception of not having 
infinite memory, but that is seldom the critical problem. Now, the 
question is: why do we have such difficulty in building a system to 
solve a problem, which has been proved to be solvable? The answer 
is that we do not fully master the complexity Our understanding is 
too limited What we want from the concepts is, as you now may 
realize, to manage the complexity of the information space We can 
unquestionably do this with the concepts a Turing machine offers (an 
infinitely long tape where we can read and write symbols accompanied 
with a state transition graph). Even if these concepts can express our 
space, they are so primitive to work with that they can hardly help us. 
We can compare this with unit vectors in a space or with symbols to 
count with. If we had only one symbol to count with, we would have 
to print the symbol 1000 times to express the number 1000; if we had 
two symbols we can combine these symbols and thus only have a 
length of 10 symbols (2'° = 1024) It is therefore not sufficient to have 
concepts able theoretically to express the information space, they must _ 
also be powerful to work with Another computational tool is lambda 
calculus This is just as powerful as a Turing machine, but in order to 
work out for instance 4x5, a whole page of calculations would be 
required. Owing to this problem, certain reduction rules have been 
added to the lambda calculus, but it is still too complex to work with _ 
for larger problems 
The development of programming languages also aims at solving 
this problems. Initially computers were programmed with very primitive - 
languages using ones and zeros to represent the state of some switches 
This was at a very low level and the number of errors made increased 
exponentially with the size of the programs. Assembly languages were 
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developed to represent these ones and zeros in a more human way. 
Although this was of great help, it was still too low a level for larger 
programs Still higher level languages, more readable for humans, were 
developed to cope with this increase of complexity for the larger 
programs that were developed Compilers were developed to translate 
automatically from the high-level language to a lower level machine 
language. One of the goals for programming language developers is to 
develop a satisfiable expressable programming language, often for some 
family of applications, and at the same time keep this language as 
small and simple as possible. Preferably the language concepts should 
be close to the way people think of a problem 

The family of object-oriented programming languages is no 
exception to this; quite the opposite, they try to follow the way people 
think and directly map this onto an executable program. Although this 
is a tremendous improvement for software developers, it is still too 
low-level to manage the complexity and understanding of the large 
systems, the development of which we are discussing in this book. 

Actually, much of the development of programming languages 
has been to increase linearly the level of abstraction of the computers, 
Starting off with the von Neumann architecture for the first computers, 
see von Neumann (1945), where the basic principle was to build the 
computer out of five parts; memory, central control, arithmetical unit, 
input and output. Computers have since then in most cases been built 
in basically this way (often called the von Neumann architecture). The 
first programming languages are naturally designed to cope with this 
architecture and this forced programmers to think the way computers 
do It had control statements that manipulated data in the memory In 
the beginning it was necessary, for reasons of efficiency, to think as 
computers, but also higher level languages have kept this division of 
data and programs However, even worse to understand is that we 
have also kept this division at higher level analysis and design, as is 
done in function/data methods of software development In object- 
oriented languages and methods this tradition is finally broken to 
incorporate data and programs, and to encapsulate the data into the 
programs We should not blame John von Neumann for us being on 
the wrong track for so many years, quite the opposite; he is one of 
the greatest mathematicians of our century and has contributed a lot 
to the evolution of our field It is the rest of us that lacked the creativity 
to realize that programming paradigms should not be developed in the 
same way as computer hardware paradigms, but rather as people think 
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System development thus includes the development of different 
models of a software system. Our goal is to find a powerful modeling 
language, notation, or as we will say, a modeling technique, for each 
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of these models. Such a set of modeling techniques (one for ¢ 
model) defines the architecture upon which the system developme 
method is based Another, more formal way to express this jg. 
architecture of a method is the denotation of its set of modeling technique 
Here we use the term denotation in the way it is traditionally use 
in the area of formal semantics for programming languages; th 
denotation of a language construct is what the construct stands fo 
or the semantics of the construct Intuitively, you may also thin, , 
architecture as the set of all (good) models you can build usin 
the method-defined modeling technique. We may thus view ¢ 
architecture as the class of models that can be built with a certai 
modeling notation. 

A modeling technique is normally described by means , 
syntax, semantics and pragmatics By syntax we mean how it look 
semantics is what it means, and by pragmatics we mean heuristj 
and other rules of thumb to use the modeling technique. 

The modeling techniques are used to develop models. Thes 
models should be powerful enough to build the systems we a 
intersted in developing The techniques should be easy to use an 
contain a few, but powerful modeling objects to enable easy learnin 
They should, most of all, help us to handle the complexity thi 
characterizes the systems we build. 

To build these models, we require a method to show us ho 
to work with the modeling techniques in order to develop system 
The method describes how we, with the aid of the modelin 
techniques, can create models of different systems The speci 
system architecture we then obtain is formulated in terms of th 
modeling objects used. A specific system’s architecture is therefo 
the result obtained after applying a method on a system 


In order to make a comparison with object-orientation, we can regard 
the architecture as a class For each system we design, we create an 
instance of this class The specific system architecture is thus añ 
instance of the architecture that the method is based on All system 
architectures have the same characteristics (modifiable, understandable, 
etc.), but they can all look different One specific new system | 
development can be seen as sending a Create stimulus to the architecture 
class which then applies the development method on the architecture 
for a given problem, see Figure 63, and thus creates a new instance 
(system architecture) The development method can thus be seen as an 
operation (in Smalltalk: method!) on this architecture, where parameters 
can be, for instance requirement specification, implementation environ- 
ment and so on. 

To make this development method usable in larger contexts, we 
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New system(Req spec., impl. environment,...} 
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: re 6.3 The architecture forms the basis (the class) on which new specific system architectures 
stances) are created The actual instantiation is described by the method 


need to define a process and also tools To continue with the previously 
mentioned analogy with object-orientation, we can regard this process 
as being the union of all operations one can perform on the instances. 


Development processes 


We mentioned previously that we assume that the requirement 
specification exists in some form From this specification the system 
is developed in a first version. Almost all systems will then be further 
developed continuously, including maintenance of the system. 
Maintenance will of course also include analysis of new requirements. 
In Chapter 2 we discussed the problems of describing a development 
process using a waterfall model A waterfall model only describes an 
ideal new development. In reality, a system development process is 
a number of different waterfalls, as discussed in Chapter 2, 

Instead of focusing on how a specific project should be driven, 
the focus of the process is how a certain product (deliverable 
application) should be developed and maintained during its entire 
life cycle. This means that instead of describing a project in a waterfall 
description, we have to divide the development work for a specific 
product into processes, where each of these processes describe one 
activity of the management of a product. The processes work highly 
interactively. Each process handles a specific activity of the system 
development, see Figure 6.4 For instance, most types of projects will 
involve some construction activities. This is described in the 
construction process. In this manner, the product will be managed 
by a number of processes. The development work thus extends over 
all these processes and the processes exist during the whole system 
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Figure 6.4 Processes intersect several waterfalls, 


development, namely during the whole system life cycle. Al 
development work is thus managed by these processes Each proc 
can in its turn consist of a number of communicating subprocess 

The main processes are the analysis, construction and testini 
processes, see Figure 6.5. Linked mainly to the construction proces 
there is also a component process. 

In the analysis process, we create a conceptual picture of 
system we want to build. Here different models are developed i 
order to understand the system and to communicate it to its ordere 
and to the construction process. Here the requirements model an 
the analysis model are developed. In the construction process, wi 
develop the system from the models created within the analysi 
process. This process develops two models; the design mod 
and the implementation model. This process thus includes th 
implementation and results in a complete system. The testing proces 
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Components 


Figure 6.5 Main processes and their relations 
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integrates the system, verifies it and decides whether it should be 
passed on for delivery. 

Apart from these main processes is the component development 
process, which mainly communicates with the construction process 
This process develops and maintains components to be used mainly 
during construction The components are implemented construction 
parts, which can be used in several different applications. The 
component process is thus not tied to a specific product, but is a 
multiproduct process. 

In Chapters 1 and 2, we discussed the concepts of architecture, 
method, process and tools. In this chapter, we shall discuss the 
architecture forming the basis of the method and process, that is, the 
concepts and semantics of each model In the following chapters, we 
shall discuss the method layer of each main process in more detail. 
Each process has its own chapter The discussion within these 
chapters will be confined to the method base from which each process 
is built We will also discuss some parts of the processes that are of 
special interest although most aspects of the process and tool layer 
are omitted in this book 

Each process can be supported by tools. These tools are 
essential, especially when the process is used on a large scale. With 
the help of these tools, we can automate many work steps and also 
obtain an invaluable aid in keeping documentation consistent. 

We thus regard a development as communicating processes. 
This suggests that they are not some set of fixed and complete 
procedures able to replace each other mechanically, but quite to the 
contrary, they have an intensive communication between each other 
and each of them depends highly on the work done in the other 
processes. The system development thus iterates over these processes. 
This is one of several essential differences between method and 
process. 


Processes and models 


During a development, we create models of the system we are to 
design To design these models, we work from a process description 
that describes the processes with which we develop the system Each 
such process works with models of the system These models are 
expressed, or placed, in a certain information space. Each process 
takes one or several models and transforms it into other models, see 
Figure 6.6. The final model should be a complete and tested description 
of the system. This description normally consists of source code and 
documentation. 
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Figure 6.6 Processes transform one model to another model: 


To develop software by transforming models from a requir 
ment specification to source code has founded its own paradig 
within software engineering, see Agresti (1986) Depending on 
which level the transformations are made, they can be divided into 
either operational or transformational paradigms. The operation 
paradigm first converts the requirement specification into a tota 
problem oriented operational specification which the users can t 
out, see Zave (1984) Once this is complete and passed, one ¢ 
proceed to the implementation factors affecting development. No 
the design and implementation of the system can take place. In t 
transformational paradigm, the transformations are performed 
a much lower level, see Partsch and Steinbriiggen (1983). Ea 
transformation should be proved correct, to guarantee that the 
result is also correct. All transformations are saved for administrati 
of the system. Today, one can only develop very small syste 
(programs) using the basic ideas of this paradigm since it is extreme 
hard to define correct transformations. 

The transformations in OOSE cannot entirely be associat 
with either one of these schools We are, in fact, closely related 
the operational approach In comparison with the transformatio1 
approach, we are not as formal, but the design and implementatio 
require a lot of intellectual and creative work. Certain parts can b 
performed mechanically and thus can be supported by CASE tools 

We can regard the system’s requirement specification (an 
what it really means) as a model, placed in an information spa 
This information space normally has quite unspecific concepts, tha 
is, they are often not very precise, resulting in the need to clar 
what is really meant by the requirement specification The requiremen 
specification is one-dimensional in the sense that it is often only 
textual description, where the references are forwards or backward 
in the text. It is also quite usual that one ‘forgets’ requirements i 
the requirement specification. Irrespective of all this though, 
represents the initial model within our chain of transformations. 

The analysis process produces two models, see Figure 6. 
From the requirement specification, a model is created where on 
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Figure 6.7 The analysis process and subprocesses and the models they 
produce Note that the arrows between processes are bidirectional to illustrate 
that information may flow in both directions 


specifies what functionality is required from the system We call this 
model the requirements model. In this, we specify all functionality 
that the system should be able to perform This is mainly done by 
use cases in the use case model which forms a part of the requirement 
model. The use case model will also form the basis for both the 
construction and testing processes, and it controls a large part of the 
system development We see here a typical example of reuse on a 
higher level, on a model level, where one model will be used as 
input to several processes. The requirements model also forms the 
basis for another model created by the analysis process, namely the 
analysis model The analysis model forms the basis for the system’s 
structure. In this, we specify all the logical objects to be included in 
the system and how these are related and grouped. These two models 
provide the result of the analysis process. They will provide input 
data for the construction process 

In the construction process, we design and implement the 
system, see Figure 6 8. We shall see that the requirements model and 
the analysis model provides much support for this process. First a 
design is made that results in a design model where each object will 
be fully specified The implementation subprocess will then implement 
these objects and thus result in the implementation model which 
consists of the source code. 

This implementation model provides, along with the design 
and requirements models, input data for the testing process, see 
Figure 6.9. The testing process tests the implementation model, partly 
from the requirements model and the design model, and produces a 
test model This test model is really the result from the testing of the 
implementation model 
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Figure 6.8 The construction process with its major subprocesses and th 
models produced. 


These transformations of models are not as mechanical as ha 
been indicated, quite the opposite, the development of these model 
is an incremental and creative activity requiring much effort fron 
talented developers. The development work thus flows over thes 
processes which interact with each other The processes thus follo 
a product and exist as long as the product exists. For a specifi 
project, the issue is to man all or part of these processes We wil 
come back to this issue in Chapter 15 
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Figure 6.9 The testing process with its major subprocess 
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As has been discussed, an extremely important characteristic 
that all our models must support, is traceability We must, from one 
model, be able to trace an element to an element in another model, 
and from this new element, be able to return to the same element 
in the first model For example, we wish to be able to trace something 
from the test model when a failure is detected, and find the reason 
for this failure within the implementation model. We may further 
wish to trace the fault back to the design and analysis models and 
also to the requirements model and, perhaps, even to the requirements 
specification. When we modify a model, we wish to see directly its 
effect on the other models This traceability between models can be 
difficult to maintain manually during the iterative development work. 
A CASE tool to maintain this traceability is therefore essential for a 
large development project. 

Before we review each model in depth, we shall first discuss 
several common characteristics for the objects which we use in the 
models. In the following chapters we will look at how we work with 
these models and how they are transformed to new models. 


Model architecture 


We have seen that system development is basically concerned with 
developing models of the system. The work is concerned with both 
identifying and describing objects in a certain information space, 
and with building models using these objects. Before we look closer 
at these models, we discuss the object concept common to all models 

The object concept was introduced in Chapter 3. All the models 
built during development in OOSE are built using objects. With the 
help of objects, we will build object models. The objects that we 
work with in the models all have the properties discussed in Chapter 
3 

For each model we develop, there exist different types of 
objects. By modeling with objects in all models, we gain all the benefits 
of object-orientation, namely locality of changes, encapsualtion, reuse 
and so on 

What, then, is a good object? Much of the work within object- 
oriented analysis and design consists of trying to find a good object. 
There are several such criteria in various object-oriented methods. 
Usually, one claims that the object should have an interpretation in 
reality One also says that the objects should be obvious, tangible 
things, things that one can focus on. Others say that the objects are 
just there for the picking. 
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The methods available today to find objects are based clos 
on learning and analyzing the terminology in the problem area, seq 
Shlaer and Mellor (1988), Wirfs-Brock et al. (1990), Coad and Your, 
(1991a,b), Booch (1991) or Rumbaugh et al (1991). (Object-oriente 
methods are discussed in Chapter 16.) By analyzing the terminology 
one can extract what seem to be candidates for objects in the system 
When one evaluates how the system needs to handle these objects 
one can decide whether the object should be included or left out o 
the model being created 

However, a good object does not exist on its own. We beliey 
that the criterias should reflect good object models instead. An objec 
can be perfectly right for one model, but totally wrong in another 
This means that an object must be placed in a context to see whethe 
it is an appropriate object Therefore, what is really of interest į 
how an object works with other objects and under what condition 

What, then, is a good object model? The most importan 
criterion is that it should be robust for modifications and help th 
understanding of the system As we know for certain that all system: 
we build will be modified, we must create a robust model structur 
Therefore we must analyze how modifications will affect the system 
Our structure should be affected by this analysis After we. hav 
worked with a mode: for a while, a stable structure will evolve f 
the system 

By working a long time with the early models, we will obta 
a good understanding of the system The development process mu: 
therefore be designed so that it results in a sound and robust structu: 
as fast as possible This reduces the risk of having to change th 
system structure at a later stage and it should also force us to a sound 
and understandable structure. We will see that the first model 
designed in OOSE is determined totally by the user’s functional 
requirements, often resulting in that modifications will be local (due 
to simple traceability), as they often depend on how a user's 
perspective gets modified We obtain, in such a way, a user governed 
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The first transformation made is from the requirement specificatio 
to the requirements model. The requirements model consists of: 


e A use case model, 
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Figure 6.10 The use case model consists of actors and use cases 


® Interface descriptions, 
© A problem domain model 


The use case model uses actors and use cases, see Figure 6 10. 
These concepts are simply an aid to defining what exists outside the 
system (actors) and what should be performed by the system (use 
cases). 

The actors represent what interacts with the system. They 
represent everything that needs to exchange information with the 
system. Since the actors represent what is outside the system, we do 
not describe them in detail. Actors are not like other objects in the 
tespect that their actions are non-deterministic. We differentiate 
between actors and users The user is the actual person who uses 
the system, whereas an actor represents a certain role that a user can 
play. We regard an actor as a class and users as instances of this 
class. These instances exist only when the user does something to 
the system. The same person can thus appear as instances of several 
different actors. For instance, for a system we may have the actors 
pilot and clerk. Jim Smith is a user who sometimes act as a pilot and 
sometimes acts as a clerk; but he performs different use cases 
dependent on the roles he plays. 

An instance of an actor does a number of different Operations 
to the system. When a user uses the system, she or he will perform 
a behaviorally related sequence of transactions in a dialogue with 
the system. We call such a special sequence a use case. An example 
of a use case could be to Acknowledge a flight to be performed by 
a Pilot. Each use case is a specific way of using the system and every 
execution of the use case may be viewed as an instance of the use 
case. When a user inputs a stimulus, the use case instance executes 
and starts a transaction belonging to the use case. This transaction 
consists of different actions to be performed. A transaction is finished 
when the use case instance again awaits an input stimulus from an 
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Figure 6.11 Example of a use case model The system is bounded by a box. Each act 
represented by a person outside the box, while the use cases are represented as ellipses in 
the box. 


actor instance. The use case instance exists as long as the use ca 
is operating. 

These use case instances follow, as do all instances in 
object-oriented system, a specific class. When a use case is performe 
we therefore view this as we instantiate the use case’s class. A u 
case class is a description. This description specifies the transactio 
of the use case. The set of all use case descriptions specifies t 
complete functionality of the system. See Figure 6.11 for an illustra 
of a use case model. 

To view use cases as objects, classes and instances is 0 
unnatural to people used to OOP; but let us refer to the definitio 
in Chapter 3. There we stated that an object should have behavi 
and a state. A use case is a complete flow in the system. Apparen 
such a flow does have a state (how far it has reached, what the sta 
of the system is). It also has behavior. We may view every interaction 
between an actor and the system as the actor invoking new operations 
on a specific use case (e g. ‘start use case’). Thus a use case may | 
viewed as an object Let us investigate the class and instance concepts 
We see that many flows invoked by an actor have similar behavio 
(the same use case). In this way we can describe this use case and 
view this description as the use case’s class Likewise, when we stat 
a use case we may view this as we create instances of this class. We 
see that use cases fit into all these definitions. The purpose of thi 
is that we can use all the benefits of object-orientation when workin 
with these concepts. Another possible way of looking at the use cast 
is to view the system as an object and the use cases as operation 
that get invoked on the system, but this is not the way we hav 
chosen. If the reader has a hard time viewing use cases as objects 
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it is actually not very crucial when reading this book However, the 
reason we do it is to make it easier to be able to work with architecture 
matters. We may thus view use cases as transactions with internal 
states, having something that tepresents the course as such which 
we can manipulate. 

Hence the use case model is described by a number of actors 
and use cases For the use cases, we make detailed descriptions. 
When the system is in operation, instances are created from the 
descriptions in this model. We will later see that these descriptions 
are crucial for the identification of the actual objects in the system 


Use case driven design 


As we design in this way, the system model will be use case driven. 
When we wish to change the system behavior, we remodel the 
appropriate actor and use case. The whole system architecture will 
be controlled from what the users wish to do with the system As 
we have traceability through all models, we will be able to modify 
the system from new requirements. We ask the users what they want 
to change (which use case) and see directly where these changes 
should be made in the other models 

Another important characteristic of the requirements model is 
that we can discuss with the users and find out their requirements 
and preferences. This model is easy to understand and formulate 
from the user perspective so that we can easily talk to the users and 
see if we are building the correct system according to their 
requirements. Since this is the first model to be developed, we can 
thus evaluate whether the users are pleased with what we are about 
to design, before we start to build the actual system, see the 
operational paradigm of Agresti (1986), 

To support the use case model it is often appropriate to develop 
also interfaces of the use cases Here a prototype of the user interface 
is a perfect tool. In this way we can simulate the use cases for the 
users by showing the user the views that she or he will see when 
executing the use case in the system to be built. Additionally, to 
communicate with the potential users, and also to get a stable basis 
for the descriptions of the use cases, it is often appropriate to sketch 
a logical and surveyable domain object model of the system. Such 
an object model should consist of problem domain objects and serve 
as a support for the development of the requirements model. This 
approach will be further discussed in Chapter 7. 

The requirements model can thus be regarded as formulating 
the functional requirement specification based on the needs from the 
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Figure 6.12 The use case model is used when developing all other mode 


system users. In reality, a requirements model would do fine as a 
part of the requirement specification, and we may perhaps use th 
for system tendering 

The use case model will control the formation of all other 
models, see Figure 612. It is developed in cooperation with t 
domain object model and it may be expressed in terms of doma 
objects. The functionality specified by the use cases is then structur 
into a logical, robust but implementation environment-independe 
model, the analysis model, that is stable to changes. This model 
adapted to the actual implementation environment and further refine: 
in the design model using the use cases to describe how the use 
cases flow over the design objects The use cases will then bi 
implemented by the source code in the implementation model. Finally 
the use cases will give us a tool when testing the system, and. then 
mainly during integration testing. The use case model will also giv 
us support when writing manuals and other operation instructions. 


Analysis model 
The objects of the analysis model 
We have seen that the requirements model aims to define the 


limitations of the system and to specify its behavior. When th 
requirements model has been developed and approved by the system 
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Figure 6.13 The dimensions of the analysis model 


It would have been Possible to use also the object model 
developed in the requirements model as a base for the actual 
construction of the system. In fact, many other object-oriented 
methods use such a model as the only input for construction, 


changes We will come back to the reasons for this. The analysis 
model represents, from our experience, a more stable and maintainable 
system structure that will be robust for the entire system life cycle 
We will come back to this issue also in more detail later. 

Since many future changes will come from changes in the 
implementation environment, these changes will not affect this logical 
structuring. We shall see when discussing how to adapt to the actual 


In the information space for this model, our aim is to 
capture information, behavior and presentation, see Figure 6.13. The 
information dimension specifies the information held in the system, 
both short term and long term. Along this dimension, we describe 
the system’s internal state. In the behavior dimension, we specify 
the behavior which the system shall adopt. Here, we specify when 
and how the system shall change state The presentation dimension 
provides the details for presenting the system to the outside world. 

The analysis model is built by specifying objects in this 
information space. One possibility is that of having objects which 
only express one dimension. This is the case with function/data 
methods, where functions are placed along the behavioral axis and 
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Figure 6.14 The object types used to structure the system in the analys 
model : 


data are placed along the information axis. If we design in this way. 
we will obtain a system which is sensitive to modification, as w 
must often modify some behavior when we modify the informatio, 
structure. We do not want this situation to arise, so our object 
should be able to contain both information and behavior, and ever 
the presentation of this if required. 

Many object-oriented analysis methods choose to have onh 
one object type, which can be placed anywhere within this space 
We have chosen to use three object types. The simple reason for thi 


types capture at least two of the three dimensions discussed above 
However, each of them have a certain inclination towards one of th 
dimensions, see Figure 6 15 

Hence we have different purposes with the object types. Th 
entity object models information in the system that should be hel 
for a longer time, and should typically survive a use case. All behavi 
naturally coupled to this information should also be placed in th 
entity object An example of an entity object is a person with his o 
her associated data and behavior. The interface object models behavio 
and information that is dependent on the interface to the system 
Thus everything concerning any interface of the system is placed i 
an interface object. An example of an interface object is the us 
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Figure 6.15 The dimensions and object types of the analysis model. _ 
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interface functionality for requesting information about a person. The 
control objects model functionality that is not naturally tied to any 
other object Typically such behavior that consists of operating on 
several different entity objects, doing some computations and then 
returning the result to an interface object. A typical example of a 
control object is calculating taxes using several different factors. This 
behavior could be placed on any of the other types of objects (since 
they are also able to model behavior), but the actual behavior does 
not in fact belong to any specific entity object or interface object. 

Then why do these three object types give us a stable system? 
The basic assumption is that all systems will change. Therefore 
stability will occur in the sense that all changes will be local, that is, 
affect (preferably) only one object in the system. Let us first consider 
what kinds of changes are common to a system. As we mentioned 
in Chapter 4, one of the most common changes to a system is changes 
of its functionality and its interface. Changes of the interface should 
typically affect only interface objects. Changes of functionality are 
somewhat trickier. Functionality may be placed over all object types: 
so how do we achieve locality in these changes? Is it functionality 
that is coupled to information held by the system, for instance how 
to calculate a person’s age, such changes affect the entity object 
representing that information Changes of functionality of an interface, 
for instance how to receive and collect information of a person, 
should affect the corresponding interface object. Changes of interobject 
functionality, for instance how to calculate taxes from several different 
criteria, should be local to a control object. Typically such functionality 
unique to one or a few use cases is placed in a control object. 

We thus do not believe that the best (most stable) systems are 
built by only using objects that correspond to real-life entities; 
something that many other object-oriented analysis and design 
techniques claim. When comparing a model developed with one of 
these techniques and an analysis model using OOSE, great similarities 
will be found with the entity objects in the analysis model and the 
objects yielded in other methods. Thus entity objects often represent 
a problem domain object, although this is not always necessarily so, 
as we will see further on. However, behavior that we place in control 
objects will in other methods, be distributed over several other 
objects, making it harder to change this behavior, 

The reason that we model with these three object types is thus 
to have locality in changes of the system. Then how do we know 
that these are the ‘right’ object types? This is something you cannot 
draw any conclusions on until a system has been changed a number 
of times. Our experience comes from the block design technique 
metioned earlier. That was an object-based technique where objects 
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(there called blocks) typically had counterparts in the problem doma 
The techniques were used in developing telephone exchanges , 
the experience was quite good; it was very modular and qu 
easy to introduce most kinds of modifications However, cert, 
modifications are unreasonably expensive to introduce For examp 
in the system there was a block called Trunk representing data a 
behavior that should be tied to a trunk (a telephone line betwe 
exchanges) When the system had been in operation for more th 
ten years, and thus had undergone several changes, we investiga, 
what had happened to this block. Of course, many changes had be 
made to it to adapt to the new requirements and these changes w 
local to the block This included also many new operations that h 
been introduced to the block. What we found however, was that 
(!) operations had been added that were unique to only one specifi 
use case The reason for this was that when a new use case w 
introduced, it was hard to reuse operations since they were 
general enough, so it was easier to add a new operation to han 
this specific use case However, often operations were reused and 
was quite easy (cheap) to introduce new use cases (functionality) 
but this was thus not always the case 
Thus the actual problem here was that too much spec 
functionality had been incorporated in the blocks (entity object 
OOSE) Instead we should model this specific functionality in | 
control object so that, firstly the (operations of the) entity object 
be more reusable in several different use cases, and secondly | 
specific functionality should be local and not distributed so that i 
easier to introduce changes in this functionality 
Similar observations of object-oriented systems are not ver 
common since very few object-oriented structured systems hav 
undergone changes over several versions. Even so, the experien 
existing with an object-oriented structure is that in general it is mor 
maintainable than a function/data structure However, there exis 
similar observations on system changes One example is by Scharen 
berg and Dunsmore (1991), where a system for inventory control wa 
developed with a ‘problem domain object’ analysis method. Th 
observations were initially that these initial classes were only use 
as more complex data types and with a not-so-stable structure. Th 
system was refined and further developed, leading to another clas 
structure that was more stable An ‘artificial object domain’ wa 
reached which did not directly reflect the problem domain, bu 
instead was more stable to changes and more robust. The ‘artifict 
object domain’ consisted of three object types very similar to t 
three object types we use 
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The requirements model is structured in the analysis model 


The analysis model is formed from the use case model Each use case 
will be entirely divided into objects of these three types In the 
requirements model we specify the entire functionality of the system. 
This functionality should now be structured to get a robust and 
extensible structure. In this way the use cases will be partitioned 
into analysis objects, see Figure 6.16. In practice this means that the 
functionality specified in the use cases should be allocated to different 
objects In this way, each use case will be offered by objects in the 
analysis model. An object can of course be common to several use 
cases. This is actually desirable since it gives objects that are reusable 
in several different use cases, which suggests that they will also be 
reusable in future changes of the system. This transformation from 
use cases into objects forms one of the most important parts of OOSE. 
It is now that we form the basis of the system architecture. We shall 
here only touch upon the principles for this transformation This 
transformation will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 7 

Basically, we partition the use case according to the following 
principles: 


è Those use case functionalities which are directly dependent 
on the system’s environment are placed in interface objects, 


Functionality of 
a use case 


Interface objects Entities Controller 


Figure 6.16 The functionality of the use case should be partitioned and 
allocated to the objects, thus yielding that the analysis model will offer the 
use cases of the system 
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e Those functionalities dealing with the storage and handling 
information which are not naturally placed in any interfa 
object are placed in the entity object, 


e Functionalities specific to one or a few use cases and no 
naturally placed in any of the other objects are placed in contro 


objects 


By means of performing this division, we obtain a structur 
which helps us to understand the system from a logical view an, 
also one which gives high localization of changes and thus les. 
sensitivity to modifications For instance, changes of an interface, . 
quite common modification as we have seen, affect only one objec 
the interface object that handles this interface. Changes of data form 
would affect only the entity object (structure and behavior) wher 
the change should be introduced. 

The allocation is quite difficult in practice, and we shall discus 
it much more in the analysis and construction chapters. It is whe 
doing this partition of functionality that we decide upon th 
robustness and maintainability of the system The basic underlyin 
principle is to get locality in changes 

Since it is often hard to draw sharp borders betwee 
functionalities in a system, in practice the developers are forced 
make many judgements of where to split functionality betwee 
objects. We have seen from real projects that the best develope 
often reason in terms of the potential changes to this system. Ho 
will these potential changes affect this structure? And from this the 
develop a structure that is stable for the most likely changes. W 
have also seen that this ‘speculation of potential changes’ rapid 
becomes a skill for an experienced developer. By giving the develop 
the architecture of OOSE, she or he can use his creativity to devel 
stable and robust systems. 

As the objects are identified and specified, we also descri 
how these objects are related through different types of associatio 
We shall not, though, discuss these here, but wait until the analy 
chapter since it more naturally comes in when working with the 
objects. 

The analysis model is now designed directly from the user's 
requirements, that is, the requirements model This analysis mode 
will now form the basis for the specific system’s architecture 
and we see that no consideration has been made of the actua 
implementation factors. This provides an ideal and sound system 
architecture, as it is the problem which controls the architecture ane 
not the factors of the actual implementation environment. During th 
design work, we shall take into consideration these points, but i 
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will then only be a matter of adapting to these circumstances; the 
basic system structure, as far as possible, remains untouched. 


The design model 
The design model’s object 


In the construction process, we construct the system using both the 
analysis model and the requirements model. Initially, we create a 
design model that is a refinement and formalization of the analysis 
model. The initial work when developing the design model is to 
adapt to the actual implementation environment. The analysis model 
was developed assuming ideal conditions. We must now adapt it to 
reality. As mentioned previously, we have two main reasons for not 
introducing the implementation environment earlier The first was 
that we did not want it to affect the basic structuring of the system, 
since the current circumstances most probably will be changed in 
one way or another during the system life cycle. The second reason 
was that we do not want the Problem to be blurred by the 
complexity typically introduced when looking at the implementation 
environment. In this way we can focus on the essentials when 
developing the most important aspect of the system, namely, the 
basic structure of it. 

We can thus regard this design model as a formalization of 
the analysis space, where we adapt the analysis model so that it fits 
into our implementation environment. The design space has, relative 
to the analysis space, been expanded to include also a dimension for 
the implementation environment, see Figure 6.17. This dimension 
means that further concepts are introduced, which the analysis model 
must be adapted to suit. 

This means that we want to keep and massage the analysis 
model to fit the actual implementation environment at the same time 
as we refine it. Our goal is to refine it so far that it is straightforward 
to write the source code from it. Since the analysis model has all the 
properties we want for the system, we want this structure to form 
the base for the design model. However, there will be changes to 
this model when introducing, for instance, a relational DBMS, 
a distributed environment, performance requirements, a specific 
programming language, concurrent Processes and so on. This is the 
reason that we develop a new model. 

How much should we work with the analysis model and when 
should we start with the design model? This is the classical question 
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Figure 6.17 In the design space, yet another dimension has been added t 
the analysis space to include also the implementation environment. 


Analysis mode! Design model 


~<a 
i Refinement 


Consequences of implementation 
environment starts to show 


Figure 6.18 The transition from the analysis model to the design mode 
should be made when the consequences of the implementation environmen; 


start to show. 


‘When is analysis ready?’ There is no uniformly applicable answ 
to this question On one hand we want to do as much work in tl 
analysis model as possible, where we can focus on the essential 
but on the other hand we do not want to do so much that we ne 
to change it when adapting to the implementation environmet 
What we really want is a continuum of refinement in the models 
where the switch of models will occur where we start to see 
consequences of the implementation environment, see Figure 6.18 

Hence, when the transition from analysis to design should be 
made must be decided for each specific application. If there will be 
no adaptation problems with the DBMS, distributed environment 
real-time requirements, concurrent processes, hardware adaption: 
and so on, it is fine to be quite formal in the analysis model However 
if these circumstances will highly affect the system structure, th 
transition should be made quite early. The goal is not to redo any 
work at a later phase that has been done in an earlier phase. In on 
project using objectory, the development team saw that in one par 
of the application the implementation environment would have vety 
little consequence since it would be entirely within one process a 
one site and with few consequences from the database technology 
used. Here the analysis model was refined quite far, includin 
operations on the objects and also the parameters of these operations 
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In another part of the application the consequences were much 
greater Here they foresaw consequences from distributed hardware 
involving different operating systems, a changeable protocol between 
the different nodes (not yet standardized), hard real-time requirements 
and so on. This part of the analysis model was developed in a much 
more shallow way, postponing important decisions to the design 
model 

One possibility is to continue working on the analysis 
model, and continuing on that model also when incorporating 
the implementation environment into it. However, this is not 
recommended from a product oriented view. When doing further 
development on the product, the analysis model is needed to reason 
about when to incorporate the changes, since it has far less complexity 
than the design model. In such a way, it is desirable to keep the 
ideal analysis model of the system during the entire system life cycle 
Likewise, many changes of a system come from changes in the 
implementation environment Such changes are then easily incorpor- 
ated, since it is the same analysis model that will form the basis of 
the new and modified design model, In this way we may thus view 
the design model as a specialization of the analysis model for a 
specific implementation environment. However, the cost of keeping 
the analysis model must be judged for each product. 

This also yields the question of when changes in the analysis 
model should be made when working with the design model. If a 
change of the design model comes from a logical change in the 
system, such as that two object should be logically related, then such 
changes should also be updated in the analysis model However, if 
the change is a consequence of the implementation environment, for 
instance that two objects should not communicate directly due to the 
Process structure chosen for instance, then such changes should not 
be incorporated in the analysis model. 

The structure which we mainly work with are thus basically 
the same as for the analysis model. However, now the view has 
changed since this is a step towards implementation. We therefore 
use the concept of a block to describe the intention of how the code 
should be produced. The blocks are the design objects and they are 
drawn as rectangles, as shown in Figure 6 19. One block normally 
aims at implementing one analysis object. Here it could be possible 
to use different types of blocks as well, if preferable, for instance 
interface blocks, entity blocks and control blocks to highlight the 
traceability. 

Important to understand though, is that the blocks are not the 
same objects as the analysis objects. We have briefly touched on this 
before as we mentioned that it is desirable to keep the ideal analysis 
model. Changes will be introduced in the design model, for example 


Block 


Figure 6.19 The object type used in design is the block, and it is the desig 
object of the functionality in the analysis model 


to split one block into two due to the need to handle, for instanc 
loosely coupled process communication. Such a split should n 
affect the analysis model and we thus do not want them to illustra 
the same model. To highlight the difference we use the term blo 
instead of object 

Another difference between the analysis and design model 
that the analysis model should be viewed as a conceptual and logic 
model of the system, whereas the design model should take us clos 
to the actual source code We can view it as a drawing or map 
the code to be developed This means that we change the view 
the design model into an abstraction of the source code to be writte 
later on Hence the design model should be a drawing of how th 
source code should be structured, managed and written. Since wi 
want a strong and easy-to-maintain traceability from the analys 
model over the design model to the implementation model (sour 
code), we will try to map the design objects (blocks) to the modu 
concept used in the programming language we are implementing i 
We will discuss this topic in greater depth later. 

We thus view the blocks as an abstraction of the actu 
implementation of the system The blocks will thus group the soure 
code. To know how to implement the blocks, we need to refine th 
design model further. We do this by describing how the block w 
communicate during execution. To describe the communicatio 
between the blocks we use stimuli. The concept of stimuli we 
introduced in Chapter 3 A stimulus is sent from one block to anoth 
to trigger an execution in that block. This execution may send ne 
stimuli to other blocks. 

To describe a sequence of stimuli, we use interaction diagram 
In these, we can describe how several blocks communicate by sendin 
stimuli to each other. As a base for these interaction diagrams V 
use the use case model again. Thus we describe in detail, for ea 
use case, how and which stimuli will be sent and in what order. Wi 
thus describe the use case as a sequence of stimuli sent between t 
blocks. An interaction diagram is shown schematically in Figure 6.2 
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Block 1 Block 2 Block 3 Block 4 


Figure 6.20 An example of an interaction diagram The diagram shows how 
stimuli, s,, are sent between the blocks and invoking activities, a,, in these 
blocks 


When we have described all sequences, that is, all use cases, 
including any alternative flows and error flows, we have described 


One problem in the construction process is that complexity 
increases enormously. To master the System development, it is 
essential to be able to manage this complexity. Therefore it is 
important to have concepts in the information Space which allow us 
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system to manage its complexity. The highest level we use j, 
system level. The system is the actual application we are work 
with. The system also defines the borders of the application. We 
discuss the subsystem concept in more depth later and we shal] 
see that subsystems may be used as a help to manage prog. 
development. 


Working with the design model 


During the construction work, we proceed from the analysis model 
For each object in the analysis model, we assign a block in the desio, 
model This transformation occurs totally mechanically and can 
performed by a tool. The transformation is seamless. Depending on 
most importantly, the implementation environment, we may nee 
make a deviation so that this one-to-one relationship may 
modified. In the design model we thus formalize the analysis mo 
and adapt it so that it fits into the required implementat 
environment. 

When we have created the block structure, we draw interact 
diagrams to show how these blocks communicate. Normally, we d 
an interaction diagram for every use case. In reality, the use c 
model will henceforth form the basis even for the construct 
process, and we thereby guarantee that the system we construc 
exactly what the users want. 

In the first part of the construction process we work mai 
with the blocks. This is often an appropriately detailed level to wor 
with. However, when maintaining and developing the product furt 
into new versions, it is often appropriate to extract the interfaces t 
a subsystem level, and thus only specify the interfaces betwee 
subsystems early on, whereas inside each subsystem, the developmen 
team can work with the blocks. In this way all the teams do not nee 
to know the internal structure of each subsystem. In Chapter 8 wi 
discuss different techniques to manage this. 


The implementation model 


The implementation model consists of the annotated source cod 
The information space of this model is the one that the programmin 
language uses. Note that we do not require an object-oriente 
programming language; the technique may be used for any program 
ming language to obtain an object-oriented structure of the system 
However, an object-oriented programming language is desirable sine 
all fundamental concepts can easily be mapped on language construct 
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not a normal case. Typically, one block will map on about 1-5 classes. 
In the example chapters later on, we will illustrate some more complex 


system. Components and how to use them will be discussed in more 
detail in Chapter 11. 


Test model 


It describes, simply stated, the result of the testing. The fundamental 
concepts in testing are mainly the test specification and the test 
result. 

What is tested is initially the lower levels, such as object 
modules and blocks. These are tested by the designers Lower 
subsystem levels are then tested. The integration test does not come 
as a “big bang’, but rather these tests are introduced on varying levels 


The test is thus performed by starting to test the lower levels, in 
order later to test the use cases and finally the whole system. The 
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requirements model forms again a powerful tool here; as we 4 
each use case, we check that the objects communicate correctly. 
that particular use case. Similarly, we check the user interfa 
described in the requirements model. We thus see that the requi 
ments model is verified by the testing process. : 

We may also view a test as an object just as we view use ca 
as objects By doing this we can view the test specification as 
test’s class, and thus we can also inherit common parts or comp 
them from several test specifications, which is valuable when writin, 
and thus reusing the specifications. In this way we view a te 
execution as an instance of this class. The instance thus, quite clea: 
has behavior and also a state. The outcome of such an execution į 
a test result We thus have test results for all different types of testg 
The testing model will be discussed in more deatil in Chapter 12, 


Summary 


This chapter discussed the underlying architecture of the OOS 
method. Here we have defined the concepts and the models that ar 
developed when using OOSE 

System development includes many activities during th 
system life cycle. When developing a product, it is essential to focu 
on all these activities. When having a life cycle view, one of the mo 
important properties of a system is that the system is maintainabl 
that is, changes can be made to the system at a reasonable cost. _ 

System development is a complex task and by building mode 
at different levels of granularity this complexity can be manage 
Five different models are developed for a product in OOSE. T 
transitions between these models are seamless, which means that t 
model transformation is repeatable between different developer 
Another important property is that we should have traceabili 
between the models, that is, we should be able to trace changes fro 
one object in one model to objects in another model. The transiti 
between these models are handled by processes These process 
manage a product over its life cycle. Four processes are used; analys 
construction, testing and components. In all models, objects: are 
handled. 
The first model, the requirements model consists of actors and 
use cases supported by an intuitive domain object model and interface 
descriptions. The actors model something that will interact with the 
system and a use case specifies a flow that a specific actor invokes 
in the system. The object model gives a conceptual, easy- 
understand picture of the system and the interface descriptions 
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describe the system interfaces in detail. The requirements model will 
thus completely define the functional requirements of the system 
from a user’s perspective. Since the model has a user perspective, it 
is easy to communicate with potential users in terms of this model. 

The analysis model is developed from the requirements model. 
The aim is to get a logical and robust structure that will be 
maintainable during the system life cycle Three object types are 
used. Interface objects are used to model functionality that is directly 
dependent on the system interfaces The entity objects model 
information that the system should manage for a longer time and 
behavior tied to this information. Entity objects typically survive a 
specific use control case. The objects should model functionality that 
is transaction-oriented for a specific use case and that should be kept 
together for maintainability purposes. Typically, they do not survive 
a use case The reason for having these three object types is that a 
change should preferably be local to one object only. 

The design model refines the analysis models further and takes 
into consideration also the current implementation environment. The 
blocks describe the intention of how to implement the system. The 
ideal analysis model must often be changed due to a complex 
implementation environment, even if this is not desirable. However, 
the basic system structuring should be kept as far as possible as 
defined in the analysis model. In the design model, the blocks are 
further specified using the use case model to explicitly specify the 
interfaces and the communication between the blocks. 

The implementation model consists mainly of the source 
code written to implement the blocks. Here common, and sound 
implementation techniques should be used. OOSE does not require 
any object-oriented language to be implemented in, although this is 
preferable since all the essential concepts exists in these languages, 

The testing model is developed when testing the system. 
Testing is done on several different levels of granularity. The lower 
level objects are tested initially when performing unit testing. The 
use case model is used as the primary tool when doing integration 
testing. 
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Analysis 


Introduction 


Why an analysis process? 


The aim of the analysis phase is to analyze, specify and define t 
system which is to be built. The models developed will descri 
what the system is to do. The basis of this modeling is basically | 
requirements (expressed in some form) on the system It is th 
important to carry on a dialogue with the prospective orderers a 
users, so that the system that is built is really what is wanted. In- 
analysis phase, it will then be possible to build models that wil 
make it easier for us to understand the system. : 
The models that are developed during analysis are full 
application oriented, and no consideration is taken of the ree 
implementation environment where the system is to be realized, 
instance the programming language, DBMSs, distribution or hardw. 
configuration that should be used. This will be our definitio 
of analysis; modeling the system with no regard to the actu 
implementation environment, see McMenamin and Palmer (1984 
The purpose is to formulate the problem and to build models ab 
to solve the problem under ideal conditions. As the models a 
entirely problem oriented, and no attention is paid to the re 
implementation environment, they are fairly straightforward l 
develop from a functionality viewpoint. The models can be discuss 
from the application's perspective, with application oriented concep 
Thus it will be possible to discuss the models with the users of t 
system without using implementation terms. 
Sooner or later the system will have to be adapted tot 
prevailing conditions, of course. This is done in construction, wh 
all those considerations are taken into account that have beer 
neglected in analysis. The fact that little heed is taken to the 
implementation environment will guarantee that the ensuing system 
architecture will be based on the problem and not on the condition: 
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Figure 7.1 On the basis of the requirement specification, both the require- 
ments model and the analysis model are developed in the analysis process 


prevailing during the implementation. It will, of course, be impossible 
to develop the models entirely without consideration of their 
realization; the models and their architecture must be built so that 
everything in them can be realized. Another great advantage with 
this procedure is that our analysis models will remain intact, if and 
when the implementation conditions change. Hence we can use the 
same models without changing them even if the implementation 
environment changes. 


What is done in analysis? 


Two different models are developed in analysis; the requirements 
model and the analysis model. The real base is the requirement 
specification and also discussions with the prospective users, see 
Figure 7.1. The first model, the requirements model, should above 
all make it possible to delimit the system and to define what 
functionality should take place within it. For this purpose we develop 
a conceptual picture of the system using problem domain objects 
and also specific interface descriptions of the system if it is meaningful 
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for this system. We also describe the system as a number of 
cases that are performed by a number of actors. The actors constit 
the environment of the system, and the use cases are what ta 
place within the system. The use case concept is one of the unj 
concepts of OOSE. 

The analysis model gives a conceptual configuration of 
system, consisting of control objects, entity object and inter, 
objects The purpose of this model is to develop a robust 
extensible structure of the system as a base for construction. Each 
the object types has its own special purpose for this robustness, ; 
together they will offer the total functionality that was specified 
the requirements model The analysis model does not have , 
counterpart in other methods, but is unique to OOSE., Althoug 
since the techniques that we use are orthogonal to the rest of 
development, it is possible to add this model to other approache; 
well. To manage the development, the analysis model may er 
objects in subsystems. 

The analysis model comprises a total functional specificatio 
of the system we wish to develop, without any attention to 
implementation environment. In the construction process we - 
construct the system from the analysis model This is when adaptio: 
are made to the implementation language, the database managem 
system, the architecture of the computer system and so on. Thus 
design model and the analysis model are both models of the sys 
we wish to build, but with various purposes. From an object i 
model we can directly trace to an object in the other model, and 
versa. We call this traceability 


An example system 


Throughout the discussion of the analysis and the constructi 
activities, we will show how the different concepts are used 
practice, by developing a system The system controls a recyc 
machine for returnable bottles, cans and crates (used in Europ 
hold several bottles). The machine can be used by several custo 
at the same time, and each customer can return all three type 
items on the same occasion, see Figure 7 2 

Since there may be different types and sizes of bottles ar 
cans, the system has to check, for each item, what type was tur 
in. The system will register how many items each customer retur! 
and when the customer asks for a receipt, the system will print 0 
what he turned in, the value of the returned items and the t 
return sum that will be paid to the customer 
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Figure 7.2 The recycling machine can receive several different types of 
returnable items from several customers at the same time. 
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The system is also used by an operator. The operator wants 
to know how many items of each type have been turned in during 
the day. At the end of the day, the operator asks for a printout of 
the total number of items that have been turned in to the system on 
that particular day. The operator should also be able to change 
information in the system, such as the deposit values of the items. 
If there is something amiss, for instance if a can gets stuck, or if the 
receipt roll is finished, the operator will be called by a special alarm 
signal. 

This example system is chosen as a case study that is easy to 
describe and to understand; it is not intended as an example of a 
good recycling machine. The system should be viewed as a toy 
example and should not be used as a basis for real system modeling. 
The descriptions that we give are too simple to be used in system 
design; nor should they be used as patterns. The system is small, so 
the models will be small; consequently, all the properties of OOSE 
will not be fully obvious in this example. Later chapters of the book 
contain examples of OOSE used in larger systems, and they will 
therefore give a clearer picture of how OOSE is used in larger 
developments. 


The requirements model 

System development based on user requirements 

The requirements model aims at delimiting the system and defining 
what functionality the system should offer. This model could function 


as a contract between the developer and the orderer of the system 
and thus forms the developers view of what the customer wants. 
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Therefore it is essential that this model should be readable also 
non-OOSE practitioners. 

This model will govern the development of all the other mod, 
so this model is the central one throughout the whole syst 
development. The requirements model will be structured by th 
analysis model, realized by the design model, implemented by th, 
implementation model and tested in the testing model. Not only wi 
the other models be verified againts the requirement model, but th 
other models will actually be developed directly from this mode 
The requirements model will also function as a basis for th 
development of operational instructions and manuals, since anythin 
that the system should do is described here from a user’s perspectiy, 
The requirements model, and especially the use cases, will be th 
unifying thread running through the whole of OOSE. 

Since the whole system development starts from what ¢ 
users wish to be able to do with the system, we build the syste 
from the users’ point of view. In this way, it will be easy to discu 
the requirements model with the users, and changes of the mod 
will be simple to make. 

The requirements model consists of three parts; the u 
case model, the problem domain object model and user interfa 
descriptions. The use case model specifies the functionality the syste 
has to offer from a user’s perspective and we define what shou 
take place inside the system. This model uses actors to represe 
roles the users can play, and use cases to represent what the usi 
should be able to do with the system. Each use case is a compl 
course of events in the system from a user’s perspective. If appropriate 
interface descriptions may also be developed. These will specify in 

detail what the user interface will look like when the use cases art 
performed. To give a conceptual picture and a better understandin, 
of the system, we use objects that represent occurrences in the 
problem domain. This model will serve as a common foundation fo 
all the people involved in the requirements analysis, developers a 


well as orderers. 


Actors 


To be able to identify what use cases are to be performed in th 
system, we will identify the users of the system. This is done b 
means of actors. Actors model the prospective users, the actor is 
user type or category, and when a user does something he acts as 
an occurrence of this type. One person can instantiate (play the rol 
of) several different actors. Actors thus define roles that users can 


play. 
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Recycling machine system 


Customer Operator 


Figure 7.3 The recycling machine has two actors: the Customer and the 
Operator 


The actors model anything that needs information exchange 
with the system Actors can model human users, but they can also 
model other systems that are going to communicate with the system. 
The essential thing is that actors constitute anything that is external 
to the system we are to develop. 

Thus we will have to make a system delimitation to define 
where the limit is between actors and use cases. We will identify an 
actor as everything external that is to communicate with the system. 

In our example with the recycling machine we can see from 
the problem description that we have two actors, namely Customer 
and Operator, These were the only ones who should interact with 
the system. They interact with the system in different ways: the 
Customer turns in bottles and suchlike and receives a receipt from 
the machine, while the Operator maintains the machine and takes 
out daily reports, see Figure 7.3. 

To stress the difference between actor and user, we think of 
an actor as a class, that is, a description of a behavior. A user, on 
the other hand, can play several roles, that is, serve as many actors. 
For instance, think of Brian. He is the operator of the machine, he 
normally acts as an instance of the Operator actor. However, sometimes 
he deposits his own bottles and cans, and then he acts as an instance 
of Customer. 

To find actors can entail some work, and all the actors are 
seldom found at once. A good starting point is often to check why 
the system is to be designed. Who are the actors that the system is 
supposed to help? The actors who are going to use the system directly 
(maybe in their daily work) we call primary actors. Each one of these 
actors will perform one or some of the main tasks of the system. In 
our example, Customer is a primary actor, for it is for the customers 
that the system is built. 

As all the important functions of the system are investigated, 
more and more primary actors are identified. Beside these primary 
actors there are actors supervising and maintaining the system. We 
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call them secondary actors. The secondary actors exist only go ¢ 
the primary actors can use the system. In our example, Operator ig . 
secondary actor, for we would hardly need an operator if there w r 
no customers 

We make the division into primary and secondary actor 
because we want the system structure to be decided in terms of th 
main functionality. The primary actors will govern the syster 
structure. Thus, when identifying use cases, we will also start wig 
the primary actors. In this way, we can guarantee that the architecty: 
of the system will be adapted to the most important users. Chang 
of the system will mainly come from these actors. 

It is often simple to find actors that model people. It i 
however, more difficult to identify those which are machines, but 
the use cases are specified, it will be clearer that they are necessa 
These actors can of course be both primary and secondary actors, 

Normally, we do not view functionality from the underlyi 
system as actors. For instance, a system clock is normally not model 
as an actor. However, nothing stops us from modeling this as- 
actor. In some cases, for instance where the underlying system has 
an active role against the application, it is very meaningful to model 


it as an actor. 


Use cases 


After we have defined what is outside our system we can define the 
functionality inside a. We do this by specifying use cases. A us 
case is a specific way of using the system by using some part of th 
functionality. Each use case constitutes a complete course of event 
initiated by an actor and it specifies the interaction that takes plac 
between an actor and the system. A use case is thus a speci 
sequence of related transactions performed by an actor and the syster 
in a dialogue The collected use cases specify all the existing way; 
of using the system. 

To understand use cases we can view their descriptions | 
state transition graphs. Each stimulus sent between an actor and the 
system performs a state change in this graph. We can thus view a 
use case as existing in different states. The related transactions 
mentioned above are thus the transitions in this graph. 

The reason that we have identified actors initially is that they 
will be the major tool for finding the use cases. Each actor will 
perform a number of use cases to the system. By going through all 
actors and defining everything they will be able to do to the system, 
we will define the complete functionality of the system. 
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Like actors, use cases can be instantiated and this is done 
every time a user performs a use case in the system. Thus there is 
also here a relationship between class and instance. This topic was 
discussed in greater depth in Chapter 6 

As several use cases can begin in a similar way, it is not 
always possible to decide what use case has been instantiated until 
it is completed Consider for instance a telephone exchange system. 
One actor here is a subscriber, and a typical use case is to make a 
local telephone call This use case starts when the subscriber lifts his 
telephone. Another use case is to order a wake-up call. Both use 
cases starts when the subscriber lifts his telephone. But when a 
subscriber lifts his telephone we do not know which use case he 
wants to perform. Thus use cases may start in a similar manner and 
we may not know which use case was done until it is over. In other 
words, the actor does not demand that a use case should be performed; 
he only initiates a course of events that will finally result in a complete 
use case. 

The use cases are identified through the actors. For every 
complete course of events initiated by an actor we identify one use 
case. By viewing each actor, we decide which use cases this actor is 
supposed to perform To identify the use cases, we can read the 
requirement specification from an actor’s perspective and carry on 
discussions with those who will act as actors. It will help to ask a 
number of questions, such as: 


@ What are the main tasks of each actor? 


Will the actor have to tead/write/change any of the system 
information? 


Will the actor have to inform the system about outside changes? 
© Does the actor wish to be informed about unexpected changes? 


In the recycling system we can identify a number of use cases. 
Let us use the actors as a starting point The Customer is the primary 
actor so let us start with her. She should of course be able to return 
deposit items, This forms one use case, Returning Item. This use case 
should include everything until a receipt is received to be complete. 
Are there any more use cases for Customer? When an item is stuck 
is an alternative for this use case and we will discuss later how to 
handle alternatives, Otherwise, any more use cases are at the moment 
not obvious, so let us continue to the Operator The Operator is a 
secondary actor He should be able to get a daily report of what 
items have been deposited today. This will be one use case, call it 
Generate Daily Report. He should also be able to modify information 
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CZ 


Generate daily report 


Returning item > 


Change item 


Customer Operator 


Figure 7.4 The first attempt of the use case model for the recycling machine 


such as each item’s deposit value. Let us call this use 
case Change Item. A use case is drawn as an ellipse with its name 
beneath the ellipse, see also the side box on notation We thus now 


have the use case model as illustrated in Figure 7 4. 
The use cases can be summarily described as follows: 


in the system, 


Returning Item is started by Customer when he wants to retur 
cans, bottles or crates. With each item that Customer places in th 
recycling machine, the system will increase the received number o 
items from Customer as well as the daily total of this particular type 
When Customer has turned in all his items, he will press the receip 
button to get a receipt where the returned items have been printe 
as well as a total return sum. : 

Generate Daily Report is started by Operator when he want 
to print out information about the returned deposit items of the da 
The system will print out how many of each deposit item type hav 
been received this day, as well as the overall total for the day. The 
total number will be reset to zero to start a new daily report. 

Change Item is used by Operator to change information in 
the system. The return value as well as the size of each returnable 
item can be changed, and new types of items can be added. 


The notations used in figures has the convention of one standard size 
for each object type and the name of the object beneath the symbol. 
Additionally, relations are expressed in the figure. However, no other 
information is normally introduced in the figure. Some other methods 
introduce much more information in a figure, such as having information 
inside the symbols. 

We have chosen this notation so as 
surveyable picture If we had information 


to have a changeable and 
inside the symbols, these 
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would need to be extended in size when we add more information 
This extension affects the picture and may force us to move the other 
objects as well, Hence the picture then depends on how far the details 
of the model have evolved Additionally, as we add more and more 
information it is very easy to lose the surveyability of the model. 

Instead we think of the figure as a graphic view of information 
concerning the model in some information bank (database). We 
therefore assume a CASE tool to handle this information bank. To add 
information to the model, we would just like to point at a specific 
object and retrieve some information aspect on this object, such as a 
use case’s detailed description or operations on an object In this way 
there is no need to have different sizes of objects, but rather we can 
preserve a view that does not change when we change information 
from some other view. 


It is not always obvious what functionality should be placed 
in a separate use case, and what is only a variant of one and the 
same use case The complexity of the use cases is important in this 
context. We have a number of different ways of expressing variants. 
If the differences are small, they can be described as variants of the 
same use case, either as just a selection in a use case or as separate 
variants of a use case. If the differences are large they should be 
described as separate use cases For instance, remember the use case 
telephone call. If the person being called does not answer, is that 
another use case than if he answers? It will surely be different 
behavior In this case we would regard them as variations of the 
same use case since they are logically highly correlated. 

We have as yet only discussed the identification of use cases, 
This is often a very iterative process where several attempts are often 
made. When the picture stabilizes, each use case should be described 
in more detail. Then we describe the basic course which is the most 
important course giving the best understanding of the use case. 
Variants of the basic course and errors that can occur are described 
in alternative courses. Normally a use case has only one basic course, 
but several alternative courses. The descriptions could be made 
earlier, but since the requirements model will undergo several changes 
initially, too much work should not be done early on, that will be 
thrown away. 

Thus we will describe each use case in more detail Below is 
the flow description of the use case Returning Item: 


The course of events starts when the customer presses the ‘start-button’ 
on the customer panel The panel's built-in sensors are thereby 
activated 
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The customer can now return deposit items via the cust 
panel The sensors inform the system that an object has been inge 
they also measure the deposit item and return the result to the Sys 

The system uses the measurement result to determine the 
of deposit item: can, bottle or crate : 

The day total for the received deposit item type is increme 
as is the number of returned deposit items of the current type that į 
customer has returned S 

When the customer has returned all his deposit items he a 
for a receipt by pressing the ‘receipt-button’ on the customer pane 

The system compiles the information that is to be printed. 
the receipt For each type of deposit item, its return value ang 
number of returned items by the current customer is extracted, 

The information is printed out, with a new line for each dep 


item, by the receipt printer ; 
Finally, the grand total for all returned deposit items is extrac 


by the system and printed out by the receipt printer 


When analyzing and describing the use cases in detail, the syst 
is studied very closely. It is not unusual then that unclear points 
the requirement specification are revealed in this process. Vaguen 
in the requirement specification thus becomes obvious at a very ea 
stage. 

Since the use cases often focus on a certain functionality 
the system, it is possible to analyze the functionalities in 
incremental way. In this manner we can develop use cases 
different functionality areas initially and later join these use ca 
together to form the complete requirements model. We can thus fo 
on one problem at a time and analyze it, and later bring 
results together. Hence the entire problem must not be taken int 
consideration at the same time, but it is possible to take one par 
a time and thus possibly also do parallel development. 


Extends 
A powerful concept that is used to structure and relate use ca: 


descriptions is the extend association. Extend relates how one u 
case description may be inserted into, and thus extend, another us 
case description. In this way extensions of use cases can be describ 
in a very simple way and, especially, changes and additions | 
functionality are more easily made. 

The use case where the new functionality should be inserte 
must be a complete course in itself. Hence this description is entirely 
independent of the inserted course. In this way, the description pa 
no attention to any courses that can be inserted, and this complexi 
is thus avoided. We thus describe the first basic use cases tota 
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ae, 


Returning item 


; extends 


item is stuck 


Figure 7.5 Item is Stuck is inserted into Returning Item when a deposit item 
gets stuck. 


independently of any extended functionality Similarly, we can add 
new extensions without changing the original descriptions, 

In our example we can see one use of the extend concept. 
When an item is stuck the system should issue an alarm. Hence we 
can describe this alarm as a use case description that extends the 
Returning Item use case description. This new use case we call Item 
is Stuck, see Figure 7.5. The extend association is drawn with a 
dashed arrow since it is a class association (concerns the descriptions), 
Instance associations, as mentioned, are drawn with full lines, We 
have actually already seen such associations in the use case model, 
namely in the figure where actors communicated with use cases. This 
is an instance association since it is always an instance of an actor 
that will communicate with an instance of a use case. 

Thus Returning Item is described entirely independently of this 
new flow, which makes the description simple. The use case Item is 
Stuck can be described as follows 


ltem is Stuck is inserted into Returning Item when Customer deposits 
an item that gets stuck in the recycling machine Operator is called and 
Customer cannot turn in more items until Operator informs him that 
the machine can be used again 


What we see here is another use case property: they can 
communicate with several different actors. Customer will start the use 
case, but Operator will also communicate with it 

By means of the extend association the system will be given 
a good and modifiable structure, as we will see later. As it is possible 
to describe several use cases independently of each other, their 
descriptions will be simple. To understand extend better we can view 
a typical situation where we have a simple use case Login/Logout, 
and describe all use cases that may be done, when a user is logged 
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Figure 7.6 A common situation is having a use case Login/Logout i 
which several other use cases can be inserted. 


in with extend to the use case Login/Logout. It will then be simp 
to add new options without having to make changes in the old us 
cases; new use cases are simply defined which can be inserted in 
Login/Logout, see Figure 7.6. (This situation is so common th 
models often assume this functionality without specifying it.) 
Another example of use of the extend association is when yc 
want to collect statistics in a specific use case. Say, for instance, th 
you have a use case that controls an industrial process Everyti 
you execute this use case, you also want to measure and collect so 
statistics in this process. This you can describe by having a use ca 
Collect Statistics as an extension-use case to the control use case. 
Extend is thus used to model extensions of other, comple 


use cases. Here are some examples of when to use extend: 


e To model optional parts of use cases, 

e To model complex and alternative courses which seldom occur, 
for instance Item is Stuck in our example, 

e To model separate subcourses which are executed only i 
certain cases, 

e To model that several different use cases can be inserted int 
a special use case, such as Login/Logout mentioned above 0 
a menu system with options 


We might view the extend association as an interrupt in 
original use case when the new use case is to be inserted. The 
original use case does not know whether an interrupt will happen 


or not. 
use cas 


For each use case that is to be inserted into another 
rted. This 


we state the position in the use case where it is to be inse 


7.2.4 
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position is stated as exactly as possible, and is described in the 
inserting use case (not in the original use case). The position is 
expressed as a reference to a place in the description. 

What happens when a course is inserted in this way is as 
follows. The original use case runs as usual up to the point where 
the new use case is to be inserted. At this point, the new course is 
inserted, After the extension is finished, the original course continues 
as if nothing happened. When we described Item is Stuck we were 
somewhat inaccurate: the use case is not inserted only when an item 
gets stuck, but the insertion always takes place. Actually it is always 
checked whether an item has got stuck. If so, the whole course is 
initiated; otherwise the original course Returning Item continues 
directly. 


Interface descriptions 


When describing the use cases and communicating them to potential 
users, it is often appropriate to describe the interfaces in more detail. 


possibilities of misunderstandings. If it is hardware protocols, we 
can refer to different standards. These interface descriptions are thus 
an essential part of the use case descriptions and should accompany 
them. 

When designing user interfaces, it is essential to have the 
users involved in this development. By doing a user interface design 
at this early stage, this can be guaranteed. Additionally, when 
designing user interfaces, it is essential that the interface as such 
reflects the user’s logical view of the system. The problem domain 
model (discussed next) is exactly such a perspective. By using this 
model when developing the user interface as a conceptual base to 
define concepts and semantics of the system, we can guarantee that 
the user interface will be consistent with the user’s logical system 
perspective. This is actually one of the most fundamental principles 
of human-interface design; the consistency between the user’s 
conceptual picture of the system and the system’s actual behavior. 

It is not only user interfaces that are interesting to specify in 
detail at this early stage Since the requirements model may work as 
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a functional requirement specification, it may at this stage also b 
interesting to define other system interfaces such as communicatio, 
protocols that should be standardized, for instance Hence thes 
interface descriptions may also take the form of protocols to othe 
systems. ] 
In the recycling machine the interfaces are quite trivial (bein, 
mainly a push-button machine), so we do not go into any detail fo 
the interface description in this example. However, in the case stud 
chapters later we will discuss this issue more and give examples , 
the development of system interface descriptions, and especially us 
interfaces, accompaning the requirements model. We will als 
illustrate how the problem domain model will be used whe 


developing the user interfaces. 


Problem domain objects 


When working with the requirements model it can sometimes | 
elaborate to define the task of the system and especially the system 
delimitation. This is typically the case when the requirements 
specification exists only in a very vague form. Then, a very good tool 
is to start to develop a logical view of the system using problem 
domain objects, that is, objects that have a direct counterpart 
the application environment and that the system should han 
information about 

Such a problem domain model will be a strong support a 
when specifying the use cases. Then, this model will define the 
concepts that the system should be working with. In this way we 
will have a glossary that can be used to formulate the functionality 
of the use cases. In the recycling system we see that we have used 
the words ‘returnable item’, ‘can’, ‘bottle’ and ‘crate’ quite extensively 
without really defining them. When several people are involved ir 
the specifications of the use cases, such a problem domain mode 
can thus be of great value 
The major benefit of such a model, though, is that it is a very 
good tool with which to communicate about the system. Since th 
users and orderers will recognize all the concepts, the model can b 
used when defining what the system will do A technique we hav 
used when working with such a model is to give the customer a pen 
and paper and ask him to draw a picture of his view of the system 
By reasoning with him, a quite extensive problem domain model 
will evolve In this way we will also have a common terminology 
when reasoning about the use cases, and so lessen the probability 
of misunderstandings between the developer and the potential user. 
Many other object-oriented methods, such as those of Coad 

and Yourdon (1991) and Booch (1991), focus entirely on such model 
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Object name 

Logical attributes 

Static instance associations 
Inheritance 


Dynamic instance associations 


Operations 


Refinement of problem 
domain objects 


Then how extensive should a problem domain model actually 
be? In Figure 7.7 we have illustrated different possible degrees of 
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Figure 7.8 A problem domain model of the recycling machine. 


result in it being hard to free yourself from this structure whe 
developing the more stable and maintainable analysis model. Experi 
ence shows that many (if not all) of these domain objects will sho 
up as entity object in the analysis model. However, it is dangerou 
to do this mapping mechanically, since there may very well b 
changes (e.g. if it is obvious that information of an object is actual 
not needed in the system) Additionally, often there will be eve 
more entity object in the analysis model than objects in the proble 
domain model. 
In the recycling system, a problem domain model would 
quite small since it is such a trivial system. The main concepts u 
are Can, Bottle and Crate. These will all be handled in the same 
manner and we can thus identify an abstract class Deposit Item. Sinc 
the customer will have a receipt printed when all items have been 
returned, we may also need to be able to manage the object Receip 
and Customer. We will now have the domain model showed it 
Figure 7.8. 
However, in larger systems its use becomes more obvious. I 
the example chapters later, we illustrate the use of a problem domait 
model as a support for understanding the system in more detail. 
This problem domain model can be used for several differen 
purposes. We have discussed above its role as a support for the 
formulation of the use case descriptions and also for the MMI desig 
We can also elaborate this model in more detail to gain a bette 
understanding of the system. In this way we can focus more on the 
problem domain objects. Hence we can then fully specify the 
functionality of the system using such a model including formal 
operations on objects. In that case we can also use it as a requirements 
model expressed without use cases However, when continuing the 
development with the method presented here, the use cases will be 
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of much more help in the forthcoming work, and therefore it is 
recommended to elaborate these in detail instead. 

Another use of a problem domain model is when doing 
enterprise modeling Then it is essential to capture all the important 
and fundamental concepts in one model. Actually, the extension of 
OOSE to include enterprise modeling will deliver such a problem 
domain model as output, ie. input to the system development 
process, Accompanying this will be a first version of a requirements 
model of the systems required in the enterprise. In such a way the 
transition between enterprise modeling and system development can 
be done in a seamless way. 

This means that a problem domain model, developed with some 
technique, will serve as a very solid input to system development. In 
some projects we have been involved in, there already existed such 
a problem domain model. Then the idea of the system to be developed 
was quite mature, and the development of the requirements model 
and the analysis model could be done in a quite straight-forward 
manner without too many iterations 


Further refinement of the requirements model 


The requirements model as described thus far will be sufficient to 
specify the functionality of the system However, we can elaborate 
this model further not only to enhance reuse, but also to prepare for 
the transition to the analysis model. This work is thus not really very 
interesting to the orderer of the system. 

This refinement is mainly done by identifying similar parts of 
the use cases and extracting these similar parts. In this way we only 
have to describe the similar part once instead of in all use cases 
showing this behavior. Any changes to this part will thus automatically 
affect all use cases that share this part. Such use cases that we extract, 
we call abstract use cases since they will not be instantiated on their 
own, but are only meaningful to describe common parts between 
other use cases. The use cases that really will be instantiated we call 
concrete use cases. 

The descriptions of the abstract use cases are thus used in the 
descriptions of the concrete use cases. This means that when an 
instance of a use case follows the description of a concrete use case, 
at a certain point it continues to follow the description of the abstract 
use case instead. This relationship is thus some kind of inheritance 
However it does not have exactly the same semantics as inheritance 
has in an object-oriented programming language. Therefore we give 
it a different name. We call this relation a uses-relation Intuitively, 


Print 


, ‘ 
uses y 4 uses 
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Returning item Generate daily report 


Figure 7.9 An abstract use case Print has been identified to describe common 
parts between two other use cases 


this is also easier to understand than inheritance as used in an OO 
language, since it is not discrete operations that are used, but rathe 
sequences. Therefore these sequences may have to explicitly by 
interleaved in the concrete use cases. Since it is a class-associatio 
it is drawn as a dashed arrow drawn from the concrete towards th 
abstract use case that is to be used. 
Normally, similar behavior between use cases are identifie 
after the use cases have been described. However, in some cases 
is possible to identify them earlier. In the recycling example we se 
that the two use cases Returning Item and Generate Daily Report wi 
both print out a receipt. We can thus identify an abstract use ca 
Print that performs this printing, see Figure 7 9. 
The reuse between use cases can thus also be multiple use 
Several parts may have been extracted from a use case that are 
common with other use cases. One specific use case can then use all 
these abstract use cases. 
In use case decomposition, the entire course is always used. 
The course need not be an atomic sequence, although this is often 
the case. However, we may have a situation where the use cases can 
be used through interleaving into the concrete use case, see 
Figure 7.10. In the left-hand side abstract use case we have a sequence 
that consists of the subsequences A and B These sequence should 
be integrated with subsequences C and D as illustrated in Figure 7.10 
Abstract use cases can be used by other abstract use cases. I 
is difficult to state exactly when there is no point in extracting mor 
abstract use cases. A good rule of thumb is that when the level o 
separate operations on objects has been reached, you ought to stop. 
The effort to find common sequences has then been carried too far. 
With some experience, it will soon become easy to discern wher 
the limit should be drawn. : 
A technique to extract abstract use cases is to identify abstract 
actors. Such an abstract actor typically describes a role that should 
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Figure 7.10 A concrete use cases uses the two abstract use cases and decides 
explicitly how the interleaving is to take place 


be played against the system. When different actors thus should be 
able to play similar roles they may inherit a common abstract actor, 
The advantage of abstract actor modeling is that it expresses 
similarities in use cases. If the same (part of) use case should be 
performed by several different actors, the use cases then need to be 
specified only with respect to one actor instead of to several. 

In the recycling system the actors actually have one common 
behavior: they can receive a receipt It is therefore possible to identify 
one abstract actor, Receipt Receiver, which both Customer and Operator 
inherit, see Figure 7 11. Now both our concrete actors can receive a 


Receipt receiver 


+ + 
inherits ,¢ *, inherits 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
Customer Operator 


Figure 7.11 Receipt Receiver is an abstract actor which is inherited by both 
Customer and Operator. 
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7.2.7 


receipt and this needs to be specified only once 

Abstract actors can also be used to specify different privilege 
in a system. An example of this will be shown in Chapter 13. 

The use-association is thus used when two or more use cas 
have common behavior. Normally, there is no reason to create abstra 
use cases that are used only by one use case. However, in fact y 
had this situation with the extend association. An extend use ca 
may be viewed as an abstract use case since they are seldo 
meaningful on their own. 

Since the extend and uses between use cases are both cla 
associations, you may ask when should uses be chosen rather th 
extends and vice versa? In fact, in most cases the choice is qu 
obvious, and causes no problems. An important criterion is h 
strongly functionally coupled the use cases are. If the course to 
extended is an independent course in itself, and the course has ve 
little to do with what it is inserted into, extend should be chosen 
If, on the contrary, the courses are strongly functionally coupled, an 
the insertion must take place every time to obtain a complete course 
use should be chosen There is also a difference in how they ar 
found; uses is found through extraction of common sequences: fro i 
several different use cases, whereas extends is found when ne 
courses are introduced, or when there are extensions to an existin, 
use case that the user wishes to perform in some specific cases. Yo 
can be deceived by this rule, since extend use cases can also b 


common to several use cases. 


Discussion 


As has been pointed out several times, the use case is the co 
running through all OOSE activities when developing all model 
Our experience with use cases is that they help focus on the proble 
as they constitute a strong tool to define the system functionalit 
Additionally, since they are logical and straightforward to find, they 
also force the development forward as the use cases are identified 
and specified They will also be a strong support when developing 
the subsequent models since these models are based upon the use 
cases. In this way, a disciplined way of working is natural as you 
control the work by the use cases. It is also possible to estimate the 
work in subsequent models since you know how many use case! 
you have and you can predict the time to handle one use case. This 
topic is further discussed in Chapter 15 

When working with use cases, a common question is how 
complete the use cases should be. For instance, in the recycling 
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Entity object Interface object Control object 


Figure 7.12 The object types used to structure the system in the analysis 
model 


example, we could have viewed the sequence when the customer 
pushed the start button and inserted the items as one use case and 
the sequence when he pushed the receipt button as another use case, 
But we chosed to have them as one complete use case instead. 
Generally, it is better to have longer and more extensive use cases 
than several smaller ones. We thus want complete and real courses 
and not several subcourses, Otherwise there will be very many use 
cases that are hard to overview and also it will be harder to see how 
they are related, in time, for instance This is discussed in more 
detail in Chapter 13. 


The analysis model 


When the requirements model has been developed, and often also 
signed by the orderers, we can focus on the structuring of the system. 
This is initially done by developing the analysis model. In the 
analysis model we describe the system using three different types of 
objects: interface objects, entity object and control objects, see 
Figure 7.12. Each of these objects has its own purpose and will model 
one specific aspect of the system. We also use subsystems to group 
these objects into manageable units. 

In the requirements model we have specified what is to take 
place within the system. The analysis model aims at creating a good 
platform for the system design and will also form the basis of the 
design The requirements model is thus structured by the analysis 
model. 

The work to develop the analysis model really entails distribut- 
ing the behavior specified in the use case descriptions among the 
objects in the analysis model, see Figure 7.13 An object can be 
common for several different use cases. Thus we should state explicitly 
which object is responsible for which behavior in the use case This 
does not mean that the behavior must be broken down into operations 
at this stage, although this is possible, Instead, a more natural 
procedure is to write a verbal description of the responsibilities of 
or roles played by each object. 

We will now study the different object types more closely and 
discuss how it is possible to find them from the use cases 
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Figure 7.13 Each use case is distributed among analysis objects Several use 
cases can have objects in common 


7.3.1 


Interface objects 


All functionality specified in the use case descriptions that is direc 
dependent on the system environment is placed in interface objects 
It is through these objects that the actors communicate with t 
system The task of an interface object is to translate the acto 
actions to the system into events in the system, and to translate thos 
events in the system that the actor is interested in into somethin 
which is presented to the actor. Interface objects can, in other words 
describe bidirectional communication between the system and it 
users. 
Interface objects are quite simple to identify. We have at lea 
three strategies Either they are clearly identified from the system 
interface descriptions accompanying the requirements model, or we 
can start from the actors, or we can read the use case descriptions 
and extract the functionality that is interface specific. Let 
use the second alternative, namely to start from the actors. 
Each concrete actor needs its own interface for its actions on 
the system. In many cases an actor may need several interface objects. 
In the example with the recycling machine, each of the concrete 
actors, Customer and Operator, needs its own interface object to the 
system. The Customer needs the panel with the push-buttons and the 
slots in which to insert the items and the Operator needs his interface _ 
to be able to change information in the system and to generate daily 
reports Furthermore, we need an interface object to call the Operator 
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ihs |? ; ; 
; Receipt receiver ` 


Customer panel 


Alarm device 


Customer Operator 
Figure 7.14 We have four interface objects in the recycling machine: 
Customer Panel, Operator Panel, Receipt Printer and Alarm Device. 


when an alarm is issued, as well as one to print out a receipt. We 
thus have the interface objects as shown in Figure 7.14. Finding an 
interface object for an abstract actor, as in this case, does not always 
occur 

Let us look at the third Strategy, namely to identify interface 
objects from the use case description. We have marked the places in 
the use case description below where interface functionality are 
involved. Note that the use case description has been taken directly 
from the requirements model. 


iii Eg’ 

The course of events starts when the customer presses the ‘Start-Button’ 
on the customer panel The panel's built-in sensors are thereby activated 

The customer can now return deposit items via the customer panel 
The sensors inform the system that an object has been inserted, they also 
measure the deposit item and return the result to the system. 

The system uses the measurement result to determine the type 
of deposit item: can, bottle or crate. 

The day total for the received deposit item type is incremented, 
as is the number of returned deposit items of the current type that 


Analysis 


this customer has returned : 
When the customer has returned all his deposit items he ask 


for a receipt by pressing the ‘Receipt-Button’ on the customer panel. 

The system compiles the information to be printed on th 
receipt For each type of deposit item, its return value and the numbe 
of returned items by the current customer is extracted. 

The information is printed out, with a new line for each depos 
item, by the receipt printer 

Finally, the grand total for all returned deposit items is extracte 
by the system and printed out by the receipt printer 


We see that this technique yields the same interface obj 
namely Customer Panel and Receipt Printer for this use case. 
The following is a short description of the interface obj 


identified 


The Customer Panel is the interface that Customer uses for hig 
her actions to the recycling machine The panel has a start butt 
and a button for receipt request The panel also has a slot for ea 
type of returnable item where there are sensors noting what ki 
of item the Customer turns in The sensors also measure the si 
of each returned item | 

The Operator Panel is the panel that Operator uses toc 
information in the system Via the panel, Operator can also orc 
the daily total receipt 

The Alarm Device controls a loudspeaker which emits 
signal It can also receive simuli from a button which states tl 
this signal can be turned off 

The Receipt Printer controls a small printer which writes t 
on a paper roll After a printout, the paper is cut off When 
paper roll is almost finished, the operator should be called. 


On naming 


It is evident that the interface objects are not entir 
associations 


independent of each other, but that they must know of each othe 
to be able to solve certain tasks For instance, the Receipt Printer mus 
know which Alarm Device to sound when the paper roll is finishes 
This is solved by the introduction of acquaintance association: 


betwee 
of another instance. It does not give the object the righ 


information with the other object; then a dynamic association 
needed as will be discussed below. Instance associations are, | 
mentioned, drawn with solid directed lines. 


On naming 
associations 
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Customer pane! 


Alarm device 


Figure 7.15 The interface objects and aquaintance associations of the 
recycling machine. 


An object may associate several other instances of the same 
class. Therefore we should also describe how many instances can be 
associated with the acquaintance association This is done by 
assigning a cardinality to each association. This cardinality says how 
many instances can be associated. We also give the acquaintance 
association a name clarifying what the relationship entails The 
Properties of these associations and naming conventions are discussed 
in the box on naming associations. A complete view of the interface 
objects in the example is shown in Figure 7.15. The cardinalities are 
in this example all [1] since the different interface objects can only 
know of one object each Other examples of cardinalities are [0..N] 
which means that we might associate any number between 0 and N, 
and so on An acquaintance association is thus a static instance 
association that is drawn with a solid, directed line having a name 
and a cardinality. Note that the associations are only uni-directional. 


Models including relations often represent a model of the real 
world It is common to name associations so that the sequence 
object-relation-object naturally forms a sentence Consider for instance 
the relation shown in Figure 716 Here a verb phrase is used and we 


driven-by 


Car Person 


Figure 7.16 An example of how an association could be named using a 
verb phrase 
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Figure 7.17 An example of how an ass 
noun phrase 


can read ‘A Car is driven by a Person’ This is very convenient 

However, another way of expressing 
express what role an 
Then instead a noun 
Here it is harder to read direc 


driver 


Car Person 


ociation could be named using 


the same relation is. to 
other object plays in relation to the first object, 
phrase should be used as shown in Figure 7.17, 
tly a complete sentence, but instead we 
ess the relation ‘The object person plays 


can use the role played to expr 
the role of a driver to Car’ 


example In the literature, often the first verb phrase strateg 
and it is also often used as 
is; you can directly read 
not unique for object orientation 
used in data modeling, see Barker (1989) 

However, we would like to promo 
the noun phrase The reasons for this are as follows. 


(1) There is a large and fundamental 


the model as 
is natural to see the relation as a binding between 


The relationship here is 
however, the view is instead ma 
regard this model, y 


to see what roles exists around yo 


used to for people used to 
often models the reality, so t 
you looks As one Objectory user, experience 
stated: ‘If I’m married to my wife, I want my wif 
to me. So why aren't the relations bidir 
if you know about the king of Swede 
he knows about you? Norma 


relations always start from the 
the wife knows about his hus 
about his wife. To treat the associations as uni 
thus the more general case 


(2) Data modeling i 
databases. Here the relationship between object 


We see that both of these strategies will be appropriate in this 


an argument of how useful object orientation | 
sentences from the model Actually, this is 
The same technique is very often 


te the second solution instead; 


difference between data 


modeling and object orientation. In data modeling you think of 
a flat structure viewed from above In this way it 


often bidirectional. In object orientation 
de from an object When you 
ou place yourself at an object and then see 
what references you have to other objects. In this way you want - 
u Here the relationship is 
unidirectional This fundamental difference is often hard to get 
data modeling. But object orientation 
hink about how the world around — 
din data modeling, 


ectional?’ True, but wha 
n? Does that mean that 
lly not. Relations in the real world 
may be both bidirectional and unidirectional However, the 
objects In the married example, 
band and the husband knows 


y is chosen, 


two objects. 


e be married 


directional. is 


s often used in combination with relational 


s will not be 
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explicit, but rather it will be implicitly expressed as foreign keys 
and JOINs between tables In an object-oriented implementation 
however, the relationship will be made much more explicit 
Here the relationship will exist in some way, normally as an 
instance variable implemented in some class 

If the name of such a variable would be driven-by, or 
even worse, has-a, it would be almost impossible to understand 
the implementation It is better to have names like driver or 
engine instead In this way we increase the traceability between 
the models and the actual code (This argument is strongly 
related to the first, in being actually a special case of it) 

(3) This naming principle will normally give better names, avoiding 
names like has-a, consists-of or operated-by Instead, the roles 
an object plays are expressed explicitly. These role definitions 
may sometimes give rise to subtypes of refered objects Refer 
to the example above; the driver may need some additional 
information in addition to being a person The driver will then 
naturally form a subtype of person This technique will thus 
help us to formulate proper inheritance relations as discussed 
in Chapter 3 
As a consequence of the noun-phrase strategy we will sometimes 

end up having the same name for the association as for the referred 

object This should not be viewed as something wrong, but quite the 
opposite; it is good This is because you have made a proper use of 
the object, using it as a role for what it was intended for in the 
beginning We thus name the association as a role or as a subtype of 
the object associated 

To avoid confusion between objects and relationships, we 
normally write object names with capital first letter and relationships 


with a lower case first letter. 
SS | 


A special type of acquantaince association is the consists-of 
association, which is used to express that an object is composed of 
other objects. Such a structure where a uniting object has associations 
with participating parts is sometimes called an aggregate, as discussed 
in Chapter 3 This is common with interface objects. In a window 
system, for instance, we want to express that a window can consist 
of buttons, menus, and scroll bars Each such unit can then be 
modeled by an interface object of its own. The result will be an 
interface structure forming a tree. In Customer Panel the buttons and 
the sensors can become interface objects of their own, depending on 
how we wish to model the customer panel, This is illustrated in 
Figure 7.18. The interface object Customer Panel we call the central 
interface object. This is also often called a containment hierarchy or 
a partition hierarchy as discussed in Chapter 3. 
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Crate slot 


Start button 
Bottle siot 


Receipt button Can slot 


Figure 7.18 An example of an interface structure using a containm 


hierarchy. 


Having identified the interface objects, it will be easy to modif 
an interface in the system. If, for instance, we wish to exchange 
receipt printer in the recycling machine system for another one, 
changes will concern only this interface object By having everythin 
that concerns a specific interface in one object, every change of th 
interface will be local to this object. Since changes of interfaces ar 
one of the most common changes, it is vital that these be manageabl 

It soon becomes obvious that there are two different type 
interfaces to model There are those that are interfaces to oth 


stimuli that are produced internally without any complex conversion 
This constitutes another advantage: if the protocol is exchange 
these changes will be local to this interface object. Actually, in one 
project where we knew that the protocol was to be changed, we 
modularized the interface object so that changes (in this case climbing 
the OSI layers) would be very easy to incorporate. An importan 
problem arises when there are continuous signals from the o 
world, such as in measurement and/or control systems. Then 0 
interface object must either sample the input signal or trigger whe: 
certain values are passed, since internally in the system, there is onl 
discrete communication via stimuli. The interface objects mus 
then translate from continous information to discrete information 
Quantification problems may then arise and should be taken care 0 

The other kind of interface objects are human users. Toda 
we often request graphical user interfaces (GUIs) between the syste 
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and the user Such interface objects can be complex to model; but 
they can be modeled as whole structures of the interface objects as 
previously showed Several different techniques exist for good 
interface design It is fundamental that the user experiences a logical 
and coherent picture of the system. This can be accomplished by 
using the problem domain objects as discussed earlier. By doing 
interface design at that early stage and having the prospective users 
take an active part, we also guarantee that the interfaces will satisfy 
the user needs. In interface intensive applications it is not abnormal 
that the user interface will be the major part (up to 80%) of the 
entire application. When developing interface intensive application, 
Supporting tools should be used. Such tools include different kinds 
of user interface Management systems (UIMs), see Hix (1990), 
but also different kinds of windowing systems, frameworks and 
development environments with predefined parts such as X-Windows, 
News, MacApp, NewWave, Smalltalk, NeXTStep’s Interface Builder, 
Windows and Presentation Manager. Additionally, several different 
kinds of class libraries, for example, C++, exist that also support the 
development of GUIs like InterView or CommonView, Note, however, 
that the use of class libraries is often redundant when UIMS systems 
are used. 

The purpose of each separate object was discussed in Chapter 
6. It became evident that interface objects are suited for presentation, 
but that they can also handle information and have behavior. How 
much information and behavior should be tied to an interface object 
must be decided from case to case. In one extreme, the interface 
object only sends on the stimuli it receives from the actor to other 
objects in the system, without actively participating itself in the 
course of events. In the other extreme case the behavior of the 
interface object is very complex, and complex information is tied to 
the interface object, and it can function almost independently of 
other objects. 

How is it possible to decide what behavior in the use case 
should be tied to a particular interface object? Generally, it is the 
potential changes that should decide this. Any change of functionality 
directly coupled to the interface should be local in the interface 
object. Other changes should not affect the interface objects. Experi- 
enced users are very ingenious when inventing potential changes. 
This is a skill that should be learned and applied in all modeling 
activities. Every approach of a model should be viewed in the light 
of possible changes of the system. 

Thus, to identify which part of the flow in a use case should 
be allocated to interface objects, we focus on the interactions between 
the actors and the use cases. This means that we should look for 
units: 
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Which present information to the actor or request informati 


from him, 
e The functionality 


is changed, 
Where a course is dependent on a p 


of which is changed if the actor's behavio; 


š articular interface type. 


between several different strategies of how k 


We can differentiate 
see Hartson and Hix (1989). 


allocate the functionality, 


n dominant control or embedded control is th 
lace the controling functionality internal t 
in the control objects and the entity object: 
bjects do not have very much functionali 


This structuring can be efficient in execution but hard 
prototype from, since not much functionality is introduced ; 
the interface object. As we will see later, we can have t 
overall system sequencing locally anyway, in the cont 


objects, for ease of modifications. 
trol is the case where we place mud 


(2) Dialogue dominant con 
control functionality in the interface objects and these obje 
model much of the functionality of the system. In this case | 
do not have many control objects in the model. This strate 
is easy to do prototypes from, but increases the complexity 
the interfaces since different abstraction levels are mixed, 
example mixing of event detection and global control. 

(3) Mixed control places the control on both sides allowin 
invocation of dialogue from the computational side and vic 
versa This offers more flexibility, but requires more disciplin 
by the programmers to maintain dialogue independence. 

se where we place the control separa 

d the computation. The global contr 

is a control object, gover 

f dialogue and computation: 


(1) Computatio 
case where we p 
the system, that is, 
Here the interface 0 


(4) Balanced control is the ca 
from both the dialogue an 
component, which typically 
sequencing among invocations O 


functions. 


trol t 
OOSE allows modeling of 
h strategy was chosen since 
most cases, 
f control from othe 
h locali 


Which type of con 
application to application. 


and actually highlights whic 
models will look different for each strategy. In 


OOSE promotes alternative (4); the separation O 
types of functionality The reason for this is to have a hig 


in future changes of the functionality. 


7.3.2 
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Entity objects 


To model the information that the system will handle over a longer 
time we use entity objects. Typically such information survives use 
cases, so the information should be kept even if the use case has 
been completed, Besides the information to be handled, we also 
allocate the behavior that naturally belongs to this information to the 
entity object 

The entity object are identified from the use cases, just the 
same as the interface objects. Most entity object are found early and 
are obvious These ‘obvious’ entity object are often identified in the 
problem domain object model. Still others can be harder to find. 
Entities usually correspond to some concept in real life, outside the 
system, although this is not always the case. It is very easy to model 
too many entity object, in the belief that more information is necessary 
than is really called for The hard thing is to model only the entity 
object actually needed It is therefore essential to work in a structured 
way when modeling the entity object. The needs of the use cases 
should be the guidelines and only such entity object as can be 
motivated from the use case descriptions should be included. 

In the example with the recycling machine, we look at what 
information must be kept for a longer time. Below is the use case 
description, with italics to show where we mention some information 
functionality: 


The course of events starts when the customer presses the ‘Start- 
Button’ on the customer pane! The panel's built-in sensors are thereby 
activated 

The customer can now return deposit items via the customer 
panel The sensors inform the system that an object has been inserted, 
they also measure the deposit item and return the result to the system 

The system uses the measurement result to determine the type 
of deposit item can, bottle or crate 

The day total for the received deposit item type 1s incremented, 
as is the number of returned deposit items of the current type that this 
customer has returned 

When the customer has returned all his deposit items he asks 
for a receipt by pressing the ‘Receipt-Button’ on the customer panel 

The system compiles the information that is to be printed on 
the receipt For each type of deposit item its return value and the 
number of returned items by the current customer are extracted 

The information is printed out, with a new line for each deposit 
item, by the receipt printer 

Finally, the grand total for all returned deposit items is extracted 
by the system and printed out by the receipt printer 


From this text we can reason as follows. Since we must 
remember how many of each type of cans, bottles and crates have 
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Figure 7.19 Can, Bottle and Crate have common properties inherited fto 


Deposit Item 


been deposited this day, we need something that handles thi 
information We thus identify the entity objects Can, Bottle and Crat 
These entity object can also handle their size, deposit values an 
other information that can be tied to these objects These enitit 
have common properties and thus could actually be modeled 
instances of the same class. However, we want to handle the siz 
of the objects a little differently. Cans have a width and a heigh 
bottles have a neck width and a bottom width and crates have heigh 
length and width. However, some properties can be extracted (e, 
deposit value, day total) and placed in an abstract entity object. The 
common properties which the other entity object will inherit 
place in Deposit Item, see Figure 7.19. i 

To store information, objects use attributes, To each enti 
object we can thus tie several attributes Each attribute has a ty 
which can be of a primitive data type, such as integer or string, bul 
it can also be of a composite data type which is more complex and 


that is especially defined An attribute is described as an association 


with a name and cardinality indicating the attribute’s type, see 
Figure 7.20 Note the similarities between this and the acquaintance 
association. Actually, attributes and entity object have many propertie 
in common and it can sometimes be hard to know when to use a 
entity object and when to use an attribute. This will be discusses 
further soon. Attributes can be used in all object types to describ 


the information to be stored 


attribute [1] 


Entity Type 


Figure 7.20 An attribute of an object. 
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Figure 7.21 Attributes of some of the recycling machine entity objects 


The attributes of an entity object develop as the use cases are 
analyzed. We have already mentioned some of the attributes of the 
entity object in the recycling example These are shown in Figure 7.21 

Let us continue analyzing the recycling system We now have 
the means to handle the information about the items and also their 
daily amount To be able to print out the receipt to a specific customer 
when he is through with his deposition, we will need something to 
keep track of all the items which he has turned in and that thus 
should be printed on the receipt. This is actually not information 
that will survive the use case, but since it is very essential information 
for the system, we model it with entity object anyway. We thus 
identify an entity object Receipt Basis Since a specific customer may 
insert several different kinds of items, we must keep the information 


create new instances of Receipt Basis. The second alternative is to 


have only one instance of the Receipt Basis handling all items, and if 


we will need an aquaintance association between Receipt Basis and 
Deposit Item Note that we will actually never count instances of 
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Figure 7.22 The entity objects that are necessary to deposit items in th 
recycling machine 


Deposit Item, but here we use the polymorphic property that 
fundamental to all object-oriented systems. We thus do not need 
know exactly which class the instances we are counting belong t 
By the association we have limited the polymorphism to being 
descendant of Deposit Item. We will set the cardinality to [0..N] sin 
we may count several different instances with Receipt Basis. We th 
have the picture shown in Figure 7:22, 

Receipt Basis keeps track of how much a specific custom 

returns and of which type. We thus will have an attribute stori 
the number received for each type in the entity object. The number 
information that the Operator wants at the end of the day will be 
placed in the entity object for the items We must thus create an 
instance of each type of item that the system is able to receive a 
system start-up. In them we will store information about the depo 
value, the size of the items and the number of items that have b 
returned that day. The Receipt Basis will have acquaintance association: 
with these instances, and in an instance of Receipt Basis we will stor 
information about the number of each particular item type that th 
customer has returned. Hence, for each specific association, we assig 
a number. This can be done by just noting this attribute of th 
relation or adding a new entity object to hold this information. 
It is not always easy to decide whether a certain piece | 
information should be modeled as an entity object or as an attribut 
To be able to decide, we must see how the information will be use 
Information that is handled separately should be modeled as entity 
object, whereas information that is strongly coupled to some other 
information and never used by itself should be made into an attribute 
of an entity object. In other words, what is decisive is how the use 
cases handle the information. Certain information can become an 
entity object in one system, while it may very well become an 
attribute in another system. If it is used from two different directions 
and for different reasons, it should form a separate entity object. 
It is usually easy to find the necessary entity object, but it i5 
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more detail, as we will do in the construction chapter, please feel 
free to eliminate the control objects from the model and think of how 
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7.3.3 


O—O 


Receipt basis Deposit item 


Figure 7.23 Receipt Basis increments Deposit Item number when a new ite 
has been received. 


you would place behavior without them. 
The following is a list of typical operations that must be offen 
by an entity object: 


e Storing and fetching information, 
èe Courses that must be changed if the entity object is change 


e Creating and removing the entity object. 


An operation on an entity object may mean that the ent 
object proceeds to another entity object and asks for informati 
about something, see Figure 7.23. This communication takes pla 
through communication associations A communication associati 
models communication between two objects. Through these asso 
ations, an object sends and receives stimuli. The association sta 
from the object that is to perform the manipulation (i.e. send t 
initiating stimuli), and is directed to the object where the manipulati 
is to take place. Since it is an instance association, it is solid; a 
since it is a dynamic, we will not name the association. 

As the entity objects are modeled, it will be found that simi 
entity objects occur in several use cases. It must then be decid 
whether there should be more than one entity object. Even if the use 
cases do not make exactly the same demands on them, the entity 
object may offer operations so that the use cases may use them in 
the way that they wish. It is important not to overuse the chance to 
create operations on entity object. The operations are, after all, going 
to be implemented later. The basic rule to follow when deciding i 
two entity object actually are one and the same is to see wha 
occurrences they represent. If it is the same occurrence, there should 
be only one entity object, otherwise not. When it is decided tha 
entity object should be merged, operations, associations and attribute 
should also be integrated. The same functionality that existed in th 
integrated entity objects should be found in the new entity object 


Control objects 


We have now partitioned the flow of the use case into interface. 
objects and entity objects. In some cases all flow has been placed on 
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objects of these two types In that case no control objects is needed 
for that use case. However, in more complex use cases, there often 


One Possibility is to spread the behavior, anyway, over these object 
types, as suggested by some methods, but that solution is not ideal 


how to find and specify them 
The control objects are normally found directly from the use 
cases. In a preliminary draft we will assign one control object for 


model in the use case. A control object need, of course, not be 


actors, and, if each control object is dependent on only one actor, 
then changes in the system can be isolated. 

Typical types of functionality placed in the control objects are 
thus transaction-related behavior, or control sequences specific to 
one or a few use cases, or functionality to isolate the entity object 
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from the interface objects. The control objects are thus the ones ¢ 
unite courses of events and thus will carry on communication w 
other objects. 

Let us again look at the use case description to see if we ha 
any functionality typical for control objects We have marked in itg 


these stages 


The course of events starts when the customer presses the ‘S} 
Button’ on the customer pane! The panel's built-in sensors are there 


activated 
The customer can now return deposit items via the custome 


panel The sensors inform the system that an object has been inserted 
they also measure the deposit item and return the result to the system, 
The system uses the measurement result to determine the typ 


of deposit item: can, bottle or crate : 
The day total for the received deposit item type is incremented 
as is the number of returned deposit items of the current type that thi 


customer has returned 
When the customer has returned all his deposit items he as 


for a receipt by pressing the ‘Receipt-Button’ on the customer panel 
The system compiles the information that ıs to be printed o 
the receipt For each type of deposit item its return value and th 
number of returned items by the current customer are extracted, : 
The information is printed out, with a new line for each depo 


item, by the receipt printer 
Finally, the grand total for all returned deposit items is extracte 


by the system and printed out by the receipt printer 


This is one concrete use case that inherits an abstract use ca: 
Print The first option, namely one control object for each (abstra 
and concrete) use case would have given us two control objects her 
The Returning Item is a use case that involves the behavior of couplin: 
the interface objects and the entity objects together This behavior 
a good candidate for a control object. The Print use case, howeve 
involves the behavior of printing on the line printer: but this behavi 
should be naturally tied to the interface object Receipt Printer. Wi 
thus do not assign a control object for this abstract use case. T 
other use cases we have not described in detail here yet, so it is 
harder to tell whether or not a control object is needed for thet : 
However, as a first approach, we could assign control objects even 
for these use cases. Whether this was correct or not will be seen at 
the latest during construction, when explicitly defining the courses 
and the stimuli sent between the objects. The control objects wil 
thus be as in Figure 7 24 

The description of a control object is found indirectly from the 
use cases by checking how the use case runs over the other objec 
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Deposit item receiver Report generator 


Alarmist Information administrator 


Figure 7.24 Controllers in the recycling machine 


types In those places where the control object needs to be involved, 
it is stated what role the control object will take and what that role 
involves, 

Uses between use cases often are mapped in communication 
associations between the corresponding objects. If use cases have an 
extends association, this association can normally be transferred 
directly into an extends association between objects. 

To model the extends in the recycling example we choose to 
use extends between the control objects. The reason for this is that 
we do not want to blur the specification of the Deposit Item Receiver 
object. Instead we describe the Alarmist as something that will be 
injected when an alarm occurs. We thus have the picture as shown 
in Figure 7 25. Note that in this example there are no communication 
associations between the control objects, 


Deposit item receiver Report generator 
i extends 
Alarmist Information administrator 


Figure 7.25 The complete view of the control objects in the recycling 
example 
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7.3.4 


Working with the analysis objects 


When working with the development of the analysis model, norma 
one is working with one use case at a time. Thus, for one spec 
use case, one identifies interface objects, entity objects and con 
objects before continuing with the next use case. However, since 
analysis objects are orthogonal to the use case in the sense that 
object may participate in several use cases, this process is iteratj 
This means that when a set of objects already exist, these may } 
modified to fit also the new use case. The goal is to form as stab] 
a structure as possible, reusing as many objects as possible. 
The specification of the object should be made in a text form 
The simplest way of doing this is just to copy the text from the us 
cases and paste it into the object descriptions. However, this is ne 
recommended since the text will then be out of context and thus ca 
be hard to comprehend. It is better to describe each object’s role an 
responsibilities bearing in mind those of the other objects. 
We have mentioned the use of operations to specify the object 
This is possible, but it introduces a formalism that the model m 
not be sufficiently stable to handle yet. Changes would then ha 
serious consequences. Even if operations are used, a formal synt 
should definitely be avoided. When specifying an operation, it. 
tempting to almost use pseudo-code to do the specification, but th 
should be avoided. Any changes (and there will be changes!) will | 
very hard to introduce since the specifications will be rewritte 
When describing behavior, concentrate on what will happen, n 
how it will happen. Generally, in system development the formalis 
should come creeping in when the structures grow stable and shou 
be introduced incrementally 
A technique to find operations on the objects from the use 
cases will be described in the next chapter This technique could 
very well be used, as mentioned, in the analysis model. It is, however 
from our experience too much work to use it in both analysis an 
design. If it is used in analysis, then these operations should be kep 
as far as possible in the design model. Thus, if you realize that the 
implementation environment will have very little effect on you 
analysis model, you can define operations during analysis; otherwis 
we recommend doing it during design. 
When the objects have been identified and described, though 
we may express how the objects offer the use case; not as formally 
as specifying what stimuli will be sent between the objects, but in- 
a more prose-like form. Initially, then, we often create a use case 
view of the objects showing how they will be used in the use- CaS 
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Customer panel Deposit item receiver Receipt printer 


Receipt basis Deposit item 


fo Ms. 
inherits,¢ inherits ‘inherits 


O00 


Bottle Crate 
Figure 7.26 The objects supporting the use case Returning Item 


Let us look at the use case Returning Item. Its view is shown in 
Figure 7,26. 


The use case starts in Customer Panel when Customer presses the 
Start button Sensors are then activated 

Customer can now turn in his returnable items via the Customer 
Panel Customer Panel will tell the active object Deposit Item Receiver 
that an item has been handed in, as well as the measures of the item 

Deposit Item Receiver will use the entity objects Can, Bottle 
and Crate, together with the measured values from Customer Panel, to 
find out what type of item has been received The daily total of the 
received object of this type will be enumerated in the object 


customer has turned in so far 

After turning in his returnable items, Customer will ask for his 
receipt This is done via Customer Panel 

Deposit Item Receiver finds the information to be printed on the 
receipt A line is printed for each item that has been turned in, stating 
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7.3.5 


s well as the return value for this numbe 


the number of each type a 
Finally, the total return value sum is printed on the receipt. Tt 


information on the receipt is taken from the Receipt Basis 
The information is printed on the interface object Receipt Print 


which is also told when the printout is completed 


We have seen here that the analysis model will not be 
reflection of what the problem domain looks like This is importa 
to understand. The reason is simply to get a more maintainab 
structure where changes will be local and thus manageable. We thus 
do not model reality as it is, as object-orientation often is said to : 
but we model the reality as we want to see it and highlight what is 


important in our application. 


Subsystems 


cts have been identified, the system wi 
contain a large number of objects. For a medium sized projec 
typically between 30 and 100 objects have been specified. It is seldo 
possible to get a clear survey of this number of objects, so the objec 
need to be placed in groups. This can be done at one or sever 
levels depending on the size of the system. Such groups of objec 
are called subsystems. The system thus consists of a number 
subsystems which can contain subsystems of themselves. At t 
bottom of such a hierarchy are the analysis objects. Subsystems 
thus a way of structuring the system for further development a 
maintenance. 

The task of the subsyste 
the complexity is reduced. The su 
units in the organization, for exam 
sales and delivery. A subsystem can 
but it can also be an optional unit, 

The lowest level of subsystem is 
We call these service packages. These should be viewed as atomi 
if the customer wants it, he will have the whole of it, otherwise he 
will get nothing When the system is to undergo a minor change, 
this change should concern no more than one such subsystem, of 
rather the objects contained in this subsystem. This means that the 
most important criterion for this subsystem division is predicting 
what the system changes will Jook like, and then making the division 
on the basis of this assumption. One and the same subsystem should 


When the analysis obje 


ms is to package the objects so tha 
bsystems also work as handling 
ple at development, marketing 
be a compulsory system uni 
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therefore preferably be coupled to only one actor, since changes are 
usually caused by an actor. 

The division into subsystems should also be based on the 
functionality of the system. All objects which have a strong mutual 
functional coupling will be placed in the same subsystem, see Embley 
and Woodfield (1988) or Yourdon and Constantine (1979). To identify 
objects with a strong mutual coupling, we can start from one object 
and study its environment Another criterion for the division is that 
there should be as little communication between different subsystems 
as possible. 

What is most convenient is to start looking for optional 
subsystems. Optional subsystems are not only those that are optional 
at a specific delivery; anything that could be optional should be taken 
into consideration 

In the recycling example we may view all objects handling the 
alarm as optional (the machine would work without an alarm) and 
also functionally related We thus may have one subsystem Alarm 
that includes the control object Alarmist and the interface object Alarm 
Device. 

After the optional subsystems have been identified, what 
remains is often those objects that are central to the system and 
therefore always have to be delivered To distribute these among 
different subsystems, we will need to look at the functionality of the 
system. All the objects having to do with a particular part of the 
functionality will be placed in the same subsystem To identify 
functionality parts, we can look at an object. What will happen if we 
remove this object? Objects that then become superfluous in one 
way or another, and are connected to the removed object, should 
therefore be part of the same subsystem. There are several similar 
criteria to be used to decide whether two objects are strongly 
functionally related. There follows a list of a few of them. 


e Will changes of one object lead to changes in the other object? 


è Do they communicate with the same actor? 


è Are both of them dependent on a third object, such as an 
interface object or an entity object? 


© Does one object perform several Operations on the other? 


The aim is to have a strong functional coupling within a 
subsystem and a weak coupling between subsystems. A good start 
is to begin by placing the control object in a subsystem, and then 
place strongly coupled entity object and interface objects in the same 
subsystem. 
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Figure 7.27 Subsystems in the recycling machine. 


If it seems very difficult to place a particular object i 
subsystem, it can be placed outside all subsystems. This may be 
to the fact that it is completely separate from other subsystems 
that it has the same functional coupling to two or several subsyste 
so that it is difficult to choose which one to place it in. 

Let us apply these criteria to the recycling example. We ha 
already identified the Alarm subsystem. The functionality to hand 
all depositing is functionally strongly coupled and thus could 
placed in one subsystem, Deposit All objects involved in t 
management of the system could be placed in one subsyste 
Administration. The interface object Receipt Printer could be placed 
any of these two subsystems since it is used in both places, so 1 
choose to place it outside the subsystems. We thus have the pictu 
in Figure 7.27 Any further levels of subsystem are hardly need 
here; the next level would be the system itself. 

We can test some criterion on this division, for instance. h 
many actors are dependent on a certain subsystem. Deposit is only 
dependent on Customer, and Administration is only dependent 0 
Operator. Alarm is not related directly to one actor, but is use 
indirectly by both actors. The reason why it was placed as a separati 
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subsystem was that it constituted a certain functionality part of the 
system 

When the division into subsystems is made, in some cases it 
may also be desirable to modify the analysis objects also. This may 


in a subsystem. 
To express how subsystems are related we can assign a 
dependsOn relation between subsystems This relation then means 


uses Deposit Item. Hence, if we deliver one subsystem, we must also 
deliver any subsystem that this subsystem depends on. 

The subsystem division in small projects is normally made at 
the end of the analysis, when the architecture is clear In larger 
projects, however, it often must be done much earlier, in many cases 
even before the analysis model has been developed For large projects 
there may thus be other criteria for subsystem division, for example: 


è Different development groups have different competence or 
resources, and it may be desirable to distribute the development 
work accordingly (the groups may also be geographically 
separated), 

è In a distributed environment, a subsystem may be wanted at 
each logical node, 


© If an existing product can be used in this system, this may be 
tegarded as a subsystem. 


In large systems it is often essential to develop the system in 
layers. Then a subsystem for base functionality is developed 
on which applications are built The applications uses this base 
functionality, Figure 7 28 illustrates an example of such an architecture. 


Summary 


The analysis process aims at defining and specifying the system to 
be built Two models are developed, the requirements model and 
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Figure 7.28 An example of structuring the system into one subsystem 
base functionality used by all application programmers and: sep; 
subsystems for each application 


The requirements model uses actors and use cases to dese 
in detail each and every way to use the system from a u 
perspective. Actors then model external factors like people or machin, 
that interact with the system Use cases are the flows that these actg 
will perform on the system Use cases can be understood intuitiy 
by non-technical personnel and thus can form a basis to communi 
and define the functional requirements of the system in collaborati 
with the potential users. As a support to define the requireme: 
model, a problem domain object model can be a strong tool, as 
will form a common platform determining what the system w 
handle. To attain a high degree of maintainability, these probl 
domain objects will not form a base for the realization of the syste 
As a complement to the use cases and the problem domain obje 
it is also appropriate that the requirements model be accompa 
by descriptions of the system interfaces. — 

The use case model will form a thread running through 
development work in OOSE. Both when structuring the system, 
define operations on the objects, and, not least, as a tool to d 
integration testing. We thus have a high degree of reusability fo 
this model. 

The analysis model is the second model developed in th 
Analysis process This model aims at forming a logical and maintain: 
able structure in the system. It is logical in the sense that the actu 
implementation environment is not taken into account The reaso 
for this is mainly to focus on the essential system functionality. Three 
object types are used to structure the system: interface objects, entity 
objects and control objects The interface objects will model all 
functionality that concerns the system interfaces, the entity object 
model all functionality that handles the actual information kept in 
the system for longer periods and the control objects model such 
functionality that is not naturally tied to any of the other objects 
(often mainly behavior) These object types are identified when the 
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use cases are analyzed and broken down. The objects should 
completely offer the functionality of the use cases. To structure the 
system in larger units subsystems are used Subsystems group the 
objects in the analysis model. 


they have reached a mature state However, even if it is often wise 
to sketch subsequent models when developing models, the early 
models must be stable before work starts on the subsequent models. 
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8.1.1 


Construction 


Introduction 


Why do we have a construction process? 


We build our system in construction, based on the analysis mod 
and the requirements model created during analysis. The construction 
process lasts until the coding is completed and the included un 
have been tested. Construction consists of design and implementation. 

Following the construction process we have the testing pro 
in which the use cases and the entire system are tested and certified, 
This does not mean that you must wait until all parts have be 
constructed before starting the verification of the system, instead 
try to do as much as possible in parallel. Additionally, verificati 
involves a lot more than only testing code If possible we also try 
start construction before analysis has been completed. 

What, then, is the purpose of the construction phase? Coul 
we not write the source code directly from the analysis model? Ther 
we described the ‘objects’ in the system and how they are related. 

There are three main reasons for having a construction phase 


(1) The analysis model is not sufficiently formal. In order t 
seamlessly change to the source code we must refine th 
objects; which operations should be offered, exactly wh 
should the communication between the different objects loo 
like, which stimuli are sent, and so on? 

(2) The actual system must be adopted to the implementatio 
environment. In analysis we assumed an ideal world for 0 
system. Luckily enough there is no ideal world, so in reali 
we must make adaptations to the environment in which the 
system is to be implemented. This means that we must initially 
transform the analysis model from the analysis space to a spac 
with still more dimensions, see Figure 8.1. We must for example 
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Figure 8.1 Construction initially transforms a model in the analysis space 
into a model in the design space This is mainly done in the design part of 
construction 


consider performance tequirements, real time requirements 
and concurrency, system software, the properties of the program 
language, the data base Management system to be used, and 
so on 


(3) We want to validate the analysis results. As our system is 
growing and formalized, we will see how well the analysis 
model and the requirements model describe the system. During 
construction, we can see at an early stage whether the result 
of the analysis will be appropriate for construction If we 
discover unclear points in the analysis model or the require- 
ments model, we must clarify them, perhaps by returning to 
the analysis process. 


These three reasons may look as though there are deficiencies 
in the result of the analysis phase that we must clarify here. This is 
an incorrect view since the purpose of analysis is to understand the 
system and to give it a good structure. It is consequently important 
to understand that the considerations given in construction should 
influence our system structure as little as possible; we want to keep 
the good properties in the system that the analysis model has focused 
on. It is the application itself that mainly controls the structure, not 
the circumstances when implementing it. We therefore made an 
informal and comprehension-oriented analysis where these consider- 
ations did not disturb the work. 

Changes in the system architecture to improve performance 
should as a rule be postponed until the system is being (partly) built. 
Experience shows that one frequently makes the wrong guesses, at 
least in large and complex systems, when it comes to the location of 
the bottle necks critical to performance To make correct assessments 
regarding necessary performance optimization, in most cases, we 
need something to measure Otherwise we will only make more or 
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Figure 8.2 The input and output models of construction: 


less appropriate guesses. And since we have nothing to measu 
until the system has been built, we cannot make these optimizatio 
at an early stage. One way of avoiding this dilemma is to ma 
simulations of the system in which you simulate the critical par 
Another way is to perform prototyping to get an early opinion 
what the system will look like, but this is a risky method since yo 
can easily make (too) rough simplifications. A prototype always ai n 
at highlighting some issue. General conclusions on other issues c 
therefore not be drawn from a prototype that does not highlight 
particular issue. However, if you know for sure where the performa 
critical parts are, for instance because you have a very good applicat 
knowledge, optimizations could be done at an early stage. Fo 
similar discussion, see Barry (1989). 


What is done in the construction phase? 


Construction activity produces two models, the design model an 
the implementation model. Construction is thus divided into tw 
phases; design and implementation which each develop a model, s 
Figure 8.2. The design model is a further refinement and formalizatio 
of the analysis model where consequences of the implementatic 
environemnt have been taken into account. The implementati 
model is the actual implementation (code) of the system. 

To develop the design model we perform three main steps. 


(1) Identify the implementation environment, This step includes 
identifying and investigating what consequences th 
implementation environment will have on the design. Here al 
strategic implementation decisions should be made. How wil 
the DBMS be incorporated into the system? What componen 
libraries will be used and how? How should processes ®- 
process communication be handled? Error handling an 


garbage collection? And so on. This work aims at drawing 
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conclusions on how these circumstances should be handled in 
the system. This step can (and should) be done in parallel with 
the analysis work so that it is ready when the actual design 
starts. 


(2) Incorporate these conclusions and develop a first approach to 
a design model. Here we use the analysis model as a base and 
translate the analysis objects into design objects in the design 
model that fits the current implementation environment From 
a project perspective this could be directly incorporated in the 
analysis model, but for maintenance purposes and under- 
standability this is not tecommendable. When doing further 
development, the analysis model forms a logical basis for 
understanding the system and thus is an essential model to 
keep during the entire system life cycle 


(3) Describe how the objects interact in each specific use case. Here 
the design model is formalized to describe all stimuli sent 
between the objects and also to define what each Operation 
will do to each object The use case model will be of great 
help during this work as it will help us to specify each specific 
flow in the system in detail This step gives us the object 
interfaces. 


The implementation activity then implements each specific 
object From the design model we get very detailed specifications of 


We will now discuss these steps in more detail and make some 
comments on the various techniques used. The recycling example 
analyzed in the previous chapter will be used and a design and 
implementation will be made for it. 


The design model 


Traceability 


programming language features and distribution will be handled. 
The design model will be composed of blocks which are the 
design objects. These will make up the actual structure of the design 
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model and show how the system is designed. These blocks will 
be implemented in the source code. 

The blocks will abstract the actual implementation. 
implementation of the blocks may be one specific class in the s 
code, that is, one block is implemented by one class. However 
a block is implemented by several different classes. The block 
therefore a way of abstracting the source code. 

The module level of the programming language we denote 
the generic term object module, see Constantine (1990). In an o j 
oriented language these modules, that the programmer actually wr 
will be the actual classes. When we use a specific language we | 
a direct correspondence to a la 
should of course be used, for example class in an OO languag 
package in Ada. Here we will either use the term object modu 
class. 
The first attempt at a design model can be made mechanica 
based on the analysis model. The transformation is made so tl 


initially each analysis object becomes a block This transformat 


rule means that we obtain a clear traceability in the models, ` 


started modeling the system in the analysis model in a man 
providing a robust structure for the system As each analysis obj 
is traceable to a block, changes introduced in the analysis model 1 
be local in the design model and thus also in the source code. N 
that the traceability is bidirectional, that is, it also goes the ol 
way — we can trace a class in the source code back to the anal 
and see what gave rise to it. 

Traceability is a tremendously important property in’ syste 
development. Each major system will be altered during its lifetim 
Whether the changes emanate from changed requirements 
responses to trouble shooting, we will always need to know whe 
the changes need be made in the source code. 

Here we have the great advantage of traceability; you ¢ 
easily find your way in the system even if it has been subjected 
major changes. It is also important to have a high functional localit 
(i.e. high cohesion) see Yourdon and Constantine (1979) in order to 
know that changes will not influence large parts of the system. 

In this chapter we will construct the example described in th 
previous chapter. This description will be in survey form an 
simplified, but the mode of work should appear € 
permit a complete construction to be done fairly easily, As We $ 
along we will introduce new terms and concepts that are used in th 


example. 
Our analysis mo 
now on concentrate on the 


del is as shown in Figure 83. We will from 
use cases Returning Item and Item Stuck 
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Figure 8.3 Analysis model of the recycling machine. 


and consequently we will focus on the objects that participate in 
these use cases. 

Based on this analysis model we can now mechanically, and 
seamlessly, find the first attempt at a design model. The first attempt 
is simply to assign the same model as the analysis model. To 
differentiate between the two models, we use another notation and 
draw these blocks as rectangles instead of circles, see Figure 8.4, 

The semantics of the design model is somewhat different from 
that of the analysis model. The analysis model is developed in logical 
terms and is only a conceptual picture of the system to be built. 
Therefore it is essential to keep and freeze the analysis model for 
future maintenance even after the design is finished. The design 
model, however, is an abstraction of how the actual system really is 
built. The first attempt at this model is a direct mapping from the 
analysis model Its final structure, however, will reflect how the 
implementation environment has affected construction. The goal is 
to keep the structure found in the analysis model and not violate it 
unnecessary in the design We also want the design to have a logical 
and robust structure. 

The semantics of the blocks should thus reflect the semantics 
of the objects existing in the actual system, and likewise, the 
associations between the objects should also reflect how the objects 
in the system are really related. For example, most programming 
languages do not have any way to implement the extends association. 
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Figure 8.4 First attempt to design the structure of the recycling machine 


During desig 
be implemented and change t 
if the programming language does not offer any technique to sup 


inheritance, we must reflect on how the inheritance in the analy 
model is really implemented. We will discuss these topics in m 


detail later 
This is conseq 


We emphasize that this is the first idea 
since we must consider the implementation environment. We ma 


have to break up or divide blocks because we want to distrib 
them on different nodes in our computer system, we may even nee 
completely new blocks to encapsulate an existing DBMS. How. 
consider the implementation environment will be discussed shorth 

The design model enables us to reduce the complexity of ti 
system. The blocks are actually an abstraction mechanis 
source code. By speaking in terms of blocks we can discuss the 
system on a survey level and understand the architecture of the 
system. Through this abstraction mechanism we reduce the complexit 
radically, which means that it is easier to build a correct system that 
will avoid errors due to complexity. It has been noted, see Levende 
(1990), that it is qualitatively better to avoid construction errors by 
reducing the complexity at an early stage than to search the system 
for faults when it is completed and to correct each error The latter 
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variant is (unfortunately) often typical of today’s traditional system 
development. 


The implementation environment 


To adapt the design model to the actual implementation environment, 
we must first identify the actual technical constraints that the system 
should be built under. This identification may (indeed should) be 
done early, ideally before the analysis model is developed since it 
affects how far the analysis model should be refined. 

What do we include in the implementation environment? The 
most apparent parts are perhaps the target environment (where the 
system should execute during operation), programming language and 
existing products that should be used (e g. DBMSs), but in fact 
everything that affects the realization of the system must be included 
in this concept We will here discuss some of these aspects in more 
detail, but let us first discuss the overall Strategy to handle the 
implementation environment, 

Since one of the more common changes of a system is a change 
in the implementation environment, it is preferable to handle this 
in the same ‘changeable’ way as the rest of the system. This implies 
that as few objects as possible should be aware of the constraints of 
the actual implementation environment Therefore the overall strategy 
to handle it should be to have such commitments locally and to 
encapsulate them as much as possible. In this way any change of 
environment should be local and not have an effect on several objects, 
(This is not unique to object-oriented software engineering, but 
rather a traditional way of good programming style. However, in the 
light of the design model this will be apparent here, and thus we 
will have a controlled way of handling it ) 

So, what is included in the implementation environment? We 
will here discuss some topics. 

To be able to change parts in the target environment, these 
parts should be encapsulated in a new block. You will thus create 
new blocks that represent occurences in the target environment. For 
example, if your application will handle files in the operating systems, 
you should create a block that interfaces the application’s file handling 
and the operating systems’s file handling as shown in Figure 8.5. 

In Figure 85, the File Manager block should offer operations 
such as Create file to the application objects. This block may then 
have different implementations for different configurations of the 
system. There exist different realizations for this. Either an abstract 
class that specifies the interface can be defined, which is implemented 
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Figure 8.5 A special block should be included to encapsulate the spe 
properties of the target environment 


in descendants for different environments that are instantia 
dependent on the platform Or the object can check which platf 
it is running on during ru 
for this environment A third way is to decide this when the sys 
is delivered for different configuations In C++ (or C) you wo 
then have several c-files (one for each platform) implementing 
same h-file which specifies the interface to the application. W 
producing the software it would then be decided which mo 
should be linked into the final product. What way is chose 
dependent above all on the programming environment. The first 
natural for object-oriented programmers, while the second wo 
typically yield CASE-statements in languages where polymorphis 
is not present. The third, which may very well be combined wi 
the first, is more a choice of how the production and delivery of t 
software should take place 
Likewise it is important to investigate whether the tary 
environment will execute in a distributed way on different process 
or in different processes We will discuss this in more detail 
Chapter 9 where we have chosen to discuss operating system 
processes 
Which programming language 
We will later discuss how the concepts we use will be translated t 
the programming language, but also the more basic properties of 
language and its environment are fundamental for the design. Th 
existence of inheritance, multiple inheritance, typing, standards an 
portability are examples of such properties. Furthermore, strategie 
for handling of errors during run-time must be decided early. Ad 


is used will affect the design 
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offers the possibility of exceptions and Eiffel assertions C++ does 
not have any such mechanisms (in version 2 of the language) It is 
essential to decide early on how this strategy should be incorporated 
in the design Likewise the memory management strategy must be 
decided early Some object-oriented languages have automatic garbage 
collection, but in other languages you must as a programmer clean 
away instances that are not used anymore yourself. Then you must 
keep track of all references to these instances 

Closely related to the programming language is the use of 
components for programming. The use of such component libraries 
may also affect the design. One example is the design of the interface 
objects Components (or tools) exist to build interfaces, and this will 
affect how the design is made. The use of components implies several 
new questions, which we will postpone discussion of to Chapter 11, 

Often existing products are used when developing new 
systems Examples of such products are database management systems 
(DBMS), user interface management systems (UIMS), network facilities 
and other internally or externally developed applications that should 
be incorporated in this new system. The normal strategy to handle 
these products is to introduce new blocks to encapsulate them in the 
same manner as was described for the target environment. In Chapter 
10 we will discuss in more detail blocks that encapsulate a relational 
database. 

Products that are used only during developments (mostly 
development environments) may also affect the design. Such products 
may include compilers, debuggers, preprocessors and other tools, 
These may affect how the code is written and configured Other such 
implications may come from standards and coding rules, 

During construction we must also take into consideration any 
requirements for performance or limitations of memory. Such 
requirements may also affect the design. One common example is 
when databases are used and frequent transactions are too slow. 
Then a redesign (or modification) of the database design may be 
necessary. Access paths to the database may then be changed or we 
may have to introduce new index tables in the database, or change 
existing ones, to speed up operations on the database. However, the 
principal strategy on these topics should be, as previously mentioned, 
to postpone such optimizations until they are needed or you are 
absolutely sure that they will be needed. It is far too common that a 
good design is ruined for performance optimizations that are only 
sub-optimizations Not seldomly the real bottlenecks are missed and 
then new optimizations are necessary. 

To investigate potential optimization problems early, simul- 
ation or prototyping may very well be used before the actual design 
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is done Then the designers have much a better basis for determin 
where the real optimizations should be made. Of course, exteng 
experience in the application area may also serve to help judge wh, 
optimizations should be made at an early stage The message h 
is that if you are not sure of the correctness of a performa 
optimization, then you should not make it until you are sure of h 
it should be done 

The people and organization involved in the developm 
could also affect the design. For instance, if the design has to 
done at different sites, a division of the design work is necess 
Different competence areas of the development staff may imply 
the design should be done in a specific way. We will not discus 
these issues in this book, but the principal strategy should be 
such factors should not affect the system structure. The reason 
this is that the circumstances (organizations, staffing, compete 
areas) that are in effect today will probably change during 
system’s life cycle. To build these circumstances into the syste 
not a good idea for the maintenance of the system. 

All of these issues should affect the design as little as possib 
for maximum robustness. The overall principle is that changes ca 
and should occur, but all changes should be justified and documen 
also for robustness reasons. Principally, we may have to change 
ideal design model in various ways: 


e To introduce new blocks in the design model which does 
have any representation in the analysis model, 


e To delete blocks from the design model, 

e To change blocks in the design model (splitting and joi 
existing blocks), 

e To change the associations between the blocks in the de 
model 


Normally, adding blocks to handle the environment is a go 
change Adding blocks for other functionality should normally n 
be done, since they should be introduced through the analysis mo 

Deleting blocks is more suspicious. Why are you deleting t 
block? If you have good reasons for it (often implementation reason 
it is fine, but if you’re actually changing the logical structure oft 
system, such a change should be made in the analysis model first. 
it is not, you should view such a change with great reservation. 

Splitting and joining blocks are also suspicious changes. An 
such change will often decrease the robustness of the system and 
should be done with great care For implementation or performan 
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extends 
I 
O 
b2 b2 
(a) (b) 


Figure 8.6 Behavior b1 extends behavior b2 This will normally be 
implemented with a stimulus being sent from b2 to b1 


reasons it may be justified, but the designer should devote a great 
deal of judgement to such changes, 
Changes of associations are perhaps the most common change 


above, The other associations in the model, however, will not be 
changed since they are straightforward to implement, 

In the analysis model we have a conceptual picture of the 
functionality. The extends association has come from the Alarm use 
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Figure 8.7 The refined designed model for the recycling machine. Note th 
communication association between Deposit Item Receiver and Alarmist, 


case, When an alarm is detected during insertion of items, the Alar 
use case should be inserted The detection is done by Customer Pan 
which sends the error stimuli to the system. The receiver is no 
Deposit Item Receiver extended with Alarmist It is thus the Alar 
that will take part in this use case The communication associatio 
should thus be between Deposit Item Receiver and Alarmist since th 
is the way the stimuli will be sent in the design. We thus now ha 
the design model shown in Figure 8.7 

Any inheritance associations must also be reviewed if w 
cannot implement it in the programming language. Such association 
can often be designed with a communication association betwee 
the blocks. This should then reflect that a stimulus is sent upwarc 
through the ‘inheritance hierarchy’, so called ‘call-through’. Anoth 
possibility is to delete the abstract block and implement th 
functionality in the concrete block instead. In the example we will 
use C++, which supports inheritance We will come back to 
implementation of inheritance in languages that do not support i 
directly. 

The implementation environment for the recycling machine Is 
made very simple. We will run the application in one process only. 
(In Chapter 9 we will discuss an implementation using several 
processes.) Additionally, here we will not have a database for 
persistency. (In Chapter 10 we will discuss an implementation using 
a relational DBMS.) The programming language will be C++, and 
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What should be reviewed, however, is how the hardware 
interface of the recycling machine should be incorporated in the 


and Deposit Item. Deposit Item Receiver creates one instance of Receipt 
Basis for every new customer The Receipt Basis then holds references 


The blocks that we have now identified will correspond to the 
modules in which the Source code is included. We will later show 


to different customers. 
Before we can implement the blocks we must describe in detail 
how they are to communicate with one another. This is done by 
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7’ Returneditem 


Inserteditem Depositltem 


Figure 8.8 The first proposal of the classes that implements the Recej pt B 
block Classes with a C are ready made components (from the NIH libra 


defining the stimuli to be sent between them When we h 
described the block interfaces completely, we can implement th 
seamlessly using the rules that describes how the different terms 
implemented in the relevant programming language as descrj 
later. 


Interaction diagram 


When we have identified the system architecture we describe h 
the blocks are to communicate. This is done by designing the 
cases which were described in the analysis phase. As mentior 
before, the use cases constitute the key to OOSE. They control th 
analysis phase and generate the analysis model; they are designe 
in construction and define the external requirements on the block 
they will be tested in the testing phase to make sure the system 
correctly built; and finally, they will be the basis for preparation 
the system manual(s). 

For each concrete use case we will draw an interaction diagr 
The interaction diagram describes how each use case is offered b 
communicating objects. The diagram shows how the participatin, 
objects realize the use case through their interaction. The interactio 
takes place as the blocks send stimuli between one another. As w 
draw the interaction diagrams, we will also define all the stimu 
including their parameters sent. The main purpose of the use cas 
design is thus to define the protocols of the blocks 

With the use case model we have described what takes plac 
in each use case The analysis model describes which objects offe 
this behavior, and now in the design model we refine the description 
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of the use cases by showing in the interaction diagram how the 
objects behave in every specific use case 

The work on identifying the blocks in the design model is 
performed rather quickly; at best it is done automatically by means 
of a tool On the other hand the design of use cases implies a great 


If there will be several instances of a block’s classes, we can 
draw the instances either as different columns or as one and the 
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System Customer Deposititem Receipt Deposit Receipt 
border panel receiver basis item pring: 
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Time 


Figure 8.9 The skeleton for the interaction diagram for the use case Returni 
Item consists of columns for each block that participates, and a column f 


the system border. 


In almost all the interaction diagrams we also have a colum 
for the surrounding world, namely for what is outside that we wa 
to describe. We usually call this column the system border. Th 
column represents the interface with everything outside the bloc 
in the diagram, such as external actors, and consequently it cé 
correspond to different interfaces outside the system. 

The time axis in the interaction diagram is viewed as goil 
downwards. The use case thus starts with the behavior described a 
the beginning of the interaction diagram. The time axis of the 
interaction diagram is not linear, but should be regarded as eve 
controlled The distance between two events in the diagram has no 
relation to the real time between these events. 

At the left edge of the interaction diagram, to the left of the 
system border, we describe the sequences. This description is textua 
and consists of structured text or pseudo-code. If we use pseudo 
code, constructs that exists in the current programming languag 
could be used This is to ease our later migration to the actu 
implementation. However, it makes us dependent of the spec 

language The text describes what is happening in precisely this pa 
of the use case. Such a part we call an operation. We also mark th 
column to which the operation belongs with a rectangle representing 


the operation. The textual description consequently belongs to the 


block where the operation takes place and where it shall later be 
ore is marked at the place of 


implemented, and whose column theref 
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Customer presses the start button 
The sensors are activated 


New deposit item is inserted 
Measure and check if this kind 
of item is acceptable 
noReceived:=noReceived+1 

IF not found THEN create a new 
daily Amount:=daily Amount+1 


WHILE items are deposited 
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\ System Customer Deposit item Receipt Deposit 


border pane! receiver basis item 
N 


IZ, 


AA LL Lp 


for clarification purposes This technique could also be used for any 


Parallel sequences, such as when several processes Participate 
in a use case, can also be described in the interaction diagram. This 
will be further discussed in Chapter 9 


Definition of stimuli 


The interaction diagrams are controlled by events, A new event gives 
tise to a new operation. These events are stimuli that are sent from 
one object to another and initiate an operation. 


the outside, that is, it is drawn from the System border From the 
use case description we can do a use case design. Here is the 
decription of the use case Returning Item. 


The course of events Starts when the customer presses the ‘Start- 
Button’ on the customer panel The panel's built-in Sensors are thereby 
activated 
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The customer can now retum deposit items via the CUSto 
panel The sensors inform the system that an object has been inge 
they also measure the deposit item and return the result to the sys 

The system uses the measurement result to determine the | 


of deposit item: can, bottle or crate 
The day total for the received deposit item type is incremen 
as is the number of returned deposit items of the current type that 4 


customer has returned 
When the customer has returned all his deposit items he ag| 


for a receipt by pressing the ‘Receipt-Button’ on the customer pa 
The system compiles the information that is to be printe 
the receipt For each type of deposit item its return value and t 
number of returned items by the current customer is extracted. __ 
The information is printed out, with a new line for each de 


item, by the receipt printer 
Finally, the grand total for all returned deposit items is extrac 


by the system and printed out by the receipt printer 


From this description we can develop an interaction diagra 

In this example the interaction diagram will look as shown. 
Figure 8.11. 
The use case starts as the customer presses the start butt 

The block Customer Panel then activates the sensors that are exter 
to our system Now the customer can start feeding in the ret 
bottles, empty cans and crates. This is solved by a DO...WH 
statement that is ended when the customer requests a receipt. I t 
loop we measure the item and check if it is acceptable. If s 
increment the attribute that knows how many objects the custo: 
has fed in of this type, and how many have been fed in in t 
today. Note that the incrementation of the daily number is delega 
to the block Receipt Basis. 
When the customer is ready he or she presses the button. 
receipt. The Deposit Item Receiver receives a stimulus for printing th 
receipt and starts by printing the logo and today’s date. The! : 
handles over a stream to the Receipt Basis that prints the recet 
information on the stream. (A stream is a buffer to store characte 
to be printed.) The Receipt Basis puts together the information to | 
printed and prints it on the stream. Finally, the total sum in favo 
of the customer is printed. The stream is sent to Receipt Printer f 
printing. The Receipt Basis is then deleted and the Customer Panel 
ready for use again. 
The interaction diagram for Returning Items is only drawn for 

the basic course. Naturally, you must consider faults that may occ 
for example you may press the start button without submitting any 
returnable items, but this is not considered here in order to get ¢ 


survey presentation. 
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System Customer Deposit item Receipt Deposit Receipt 
x border panel receiver basis item printer 
start 


ustomer presses the start button 
he sensors are activated 


create 


SSL LLL 


Pew deposit item is inserted 
Measure and check if this kind 
of item is acceptable 

IF not found THEN create a new 
daily Amount:=daily Amount+1 
oReceived:=noReceived+1 
WHILE Items are deposited 


exists() 


printOn (ostream) 
getName 
fscivaiel 
print (STREAM) 


a 
= 
a 


_ Customer presses the receipt button 
Print logotype and date 


Print info on STREAM 

FOR all basises DO 

Find name on this type 

Find depositValue on this type 
totalValue:= depositValue*noReceived 
Print name, depositValue, totalValue 
on the STREAM 
sum:=sum+totalValue 

ENDFOR 

_ Print sum on stream 

_ Delete Receipt 

Delete deposit item receiver 

_ Ready for next customer 


ML Midst MLE 


© The reusability increases if we have few parameters Having 
few parameters will make it easier to understand and also 
increase the probability that the stimuli are similar to one 
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another. A stimulus with many parameters should be redeh 
and possibly divided into several stimuli. This point has a) 
been noticed by Johnson and Foote (1988) who also disc 
other rules for obtaining a reusable design 


e Stimuli that invoke similar behavior shall have the same Nan 


If stimuli have the same names it is easier to see clearly t 
similarity between the two stimuli. 


e The naming of stimuli shall reflect the distribution of respons 
bilities between blocks To make each object as independe 
as possible is one of the basic principles in all softwa 
engineering contexts. 


e Each stimulus should clearly show the exchange of informatio 
that is, the name must be selected carefully. Naming is one 
the most difficult skills in programming and therefore rul 
for this purpose often exist. The names indicate an intuiti 
semantics and consequently the name is extremely importa 
to help understanding and finding for reuse purposes, 


e Handling and creation of new instances or initiation of n 
processes are performed in the same manner as ordina: 
stimulus handling 


The description of a use cases is normally divided into ba 
courses and alternative courses. The basic course is the most comm 
(important) sequence in the use case. It is always designed first. T 
alternative courses constitute all other sequences that the use cast 
can take, that is, typically fault handling sequences. When the ba 
course has been designed, you continue with the alternative cours 
What is striven for is to describe as many alternative sequences 
possible The more alternative sequences we describe, the mor 
sequences have been anticipated and hence the more we h 
increased the robustness of the designed system. 

A stimulus can have different semantics, e.g. be eithe 
interprocess or intraprocess communication An intraprocess stimulu 
is a normal call inside one process. This kind of stimulus we normall 
call a message. A message corresponds to a message in Smalltalk © 
invoking an operation in Eiffel or C++. That is, it is the norm 
mode of communication in object-oriented languages. An interproces 
stimulus is a stimulus sent between two processes. Such a stimulu 
we usually call a signal. Signals may be either synchronous © 
asynchronous (the execution of the sender continues directly after t 


signal is sent). In Ada, the rendezvous mechanism for communicatio 
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Message Signal 


Figure 8.12 Different kinds of stimuli may be used in OOSE. Messages are 
intra-process and signals are interprocess communication, 


Messages and signals will be used in this book and will be 
drawn differently in the interaction diagram, as shown in Figure 8.12. 
Messages are drawn with a closed arrow and signals with an open 


If necessary, the exact semantics of the stimuli should be 
specified from project to Project. For instance, different kinds of 
synchronizations or time-outs should be specified when necessary. 
Then again, the chosen Operating system or the programming 
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The operator gives a request to 


move 


Check if the Pallet can be moved 


IF NrMoved > MaxMove 


THEN check 
checking 


IF checki 


THEN Execute Move 


ELSE 

ENDIF 
ELSE 

Move 
ENDIF 


Figure 8.13 Transport with the transporter controlling the detailed flow. 


Transporter Pallet Warehouse 


| 
Move Pallet(Pallet,endPo$) 


How many times have you been moved? 


if move is to 
station CheckingStation [endPos]? 
ng station 


Cannot move 
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The use case is based on a real application and is built t 
handle a warehouse with automatic trucks that move pallets. 
technician only gives an order specifying where the pallet is locate 
and where it should be moved to. All loads are placed on pallets tha 
can be moved around automatically in the warehouse. Since th 
pallets are moved automatically, the loads must be checked a 
intervals, say every tenth move, to make sure that the loads are sti 
stable on the pallet. We must therefore keep in mind how man 
times a specific pallet has been moved. We will now design the us 
case to move a pallet. This is done by drawing an interaction diagra 
for it. We will look at two different variants for implementing this 

Figure 8.13 shows the first case. The use case starts as th 
technician sends a stimulus to Transporter. Transporter then asks Pall 
how many times it has been moved. If it has been moved the 
maximum number of permitted times we must check whether th 
move shall be made in the warehouse or if the move is to be made 
to a checking station. If it is to a checking station we can make the 
move, otherwise we must not move the pallet 

In this interaction diagram we can see that everything is 
handled and controlled by Transporter. This object controls the flow 
and operates on the other objects, and then it decides what to d 
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Transporter Pallet Warehouse 


| | 
Move Pallet(Pallet,endPos) 


The operator gives a request to 
move 


Check if the Pallet can be moved Can the Pallet be moved? 


| 
IF NrMoved > MaxMove CheckingStation [endPos]? 


THEN check if move is to 


checking station 
IF checking station 
THEN Move 
ELSE Move not OK 
ENDIF 

ELSE 

Move 
ENDIF 


Cannot move 


CGsddissitte Vit 


Move ok 


LG Li 


Figure 8.14 A use case design where the load itself knows if it can be moved 


This object must therefore contain rules for moving a load. We have 
a centralized structure. 


Here we can see that the decisions are decentralized and are 
made by the unit knowing the conditions, in our case Pallet 
Transporter is only interested in whether the pallet can be moved or 
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| | 


Fork — centralized Stair — decentralized 


Figure 8.15 The interaction diagrams show clearly what the structure of th 
use case looks like. The extreme points are the fork structure and the stai. 


structure 


attributes belong to the bike, but must be checked by Pallet: In th 
first use case design we must make changes in both Transport 
(which must ask Pallet what it contains) and Pallet (where we mu 
add new attributes). In the second design we only have to ma 
changes in Pallet (where we add the attributes and the checki 
required). 
In the interaction diagram, we can see the structure of the u 
cases very clear. The interaction diagram helps us to assess ho 
decentralized the system is We can distinguish two extreme t 
of structures for interaction diagrams, see Figure 8 15 
The first extreme we call a fork diagram. This typ 
characterized by the fact that it is an object acting as a spider in 
web and so controls the other objects. Much of the behavior is plac 
in the controlling object that knows all other objects and often uses 
them for direct questions or commands 
A fork diagram indicates a centralized structure. Typically t 
control sequence is placed in one object, often a control object. T 
other objects are typically used as information carriers or as al 
interface to a user A fork structure often sets great requirements o! 
the designer of the controlling object, since this often becomes much 
more complex than other objects. 
The other extreme we call a stair diagram. This type ! 
characterized by delegated responsibility. The included objects onl 
know a few of the other objects and know which objects can hel 
with a specific behavior. Here we have no ‘central’ object. 
Stair diagrams often indicate a decentralized structure. Her 
each object has a separate task and it only knows the surroundin, 
objects it needs in order to help carrying out this task. 
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Which of these two types should be chosen? Which is the 
best? Often it is claimed that the stair structure is more object- 
oriented and thus better The more the tesponsibilities have been 
spread out, the better. However, this is not always true. What we 
want is to be able to introduce changes easily and also to design 
reusable objects and stimuli. Different kinds of changes can of course 
occur. 

To handle changes of how a sequence is actually performed, 
you should encapsulate the actual Sequence and thus obtain a 
decentralized structure. If you want to change the actual order of the 
operations, it is better to have a centralized stucture, since then such 
changes will be local to one object. We thus see that both structures 
have their benefits What is crucial is whether the operations have a 
strong connection to each other. A strong connection exists if the 
objects: 


è Form a ‘consists-of’ hierarchy, such as country—state—city, 

e form an information hierarchy, such as document-chapter— 
section—paragraph-character, 

® represent a fixed temporal relationship, such as advertisement- 
order—invoice-delivery—payment, 

© form a (conceptual) inheritance hierarchy, such as animal- 
mammal-cat 


We have found the following principal rules: 


è A decentralized (stair) control structure is appropriate when: 
- The operations have a strong connection (see above), 
- The operations will always be performed in the same order, 
— You want to abstract or encapsulate behavior. 

® A centralized (fork) control structure is appropriate when: 
— The operations can change order, 
- New operations could be inserted. 


This also leads to the conclusion that these two structures very 
well may be, and indeed should be, combined to yield a stable and 
robust structure. 

We see here that the ordering of operations is also a potential 
source of changes. We thus cannot only regard behavior or data from 
a robustness view but also need to consider ordering The natural 
solution for robustness is normally to encapsulate things that can be 
changed. Hence we should also be able to encapsulate ordering of 
operations That is exactly what is done in the centralized approach, 
where we have the ordering of operations defined in only one object. 
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System Customer Alarmist Alarm 
border panei device 


PROBE: In use case Returning 
Item when measuring the 
Deposit Item, the Item is stuck 
Start the alarm 


Activate Alarm Device 
Wait for Error to be fixed 


Error Fixed 
Turn Alarm off 
Back to normal insertion 


Figure 8.16 Probe position Alarm for use case Item Stuck in the recycling 
machine The new behavior is inserted in the probe position 


Use cases with extends 


One of the most important properties in the use case model is the 
possibility of extending a use case by means of extends. T 
association will be the extends association also in the analysis model 
We must also be able to 
diagrams. This is done by means of probes. A probe is a positio 
in a description where an extended behavi 
description in which there is a possibility that an extended net 
behavior shall be added should not show that a 
inserted. The reason for this 
unchanged due to any inserted behavior and therefore easy t 
understand You should then not drown in all extensions possible, 
We have already discussed the fact that extends must normally be 
implemented by a stimulus sent from the object where the insertion 
should take place. 
An extend between two use cases means that when one: use 
case is executing, obeying its description, this use case is extended 
to follow also the behavior of the description of the second use case. 
The probe then gives the position in the first use case where the 


extension will take place In the interaction diagram drawn for the 


inserted use case, we must specify the probe as exactly as possible 
ted with a condition. This _ 


Often an extends association is connec 
condition is also indicated together with the probe description. Thus - 


we normally give a probe position and the condition. The position 
is a place in the description of an operation in a block, see Figure 8.16. 
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The description of the Item Stuck use case thus extends the description 
of Returning Item. The probe position therefore refers to a place in 
the description for Returning Item. During execution, the probe gives 
the place where the Item Stuck behavior is inserted, 

The use case Item Stuck shall extend Returning Item when an 
item is stuck. From the description in the interaction diagram we 
shall be able to find exactly where the probe is to be inserted. We 
describe Item Stuck in just the same way as other use cases. The 
description of Returning Item has not been affected and hence can be 
described independently of Item Stuck 


Homogenization 


The use cases are normally designed in parallel and by several 
designers who can work more or less independently of one another. 
This means that stimuli are defined by several different designers. 
Normally you should agree on the definition rules for stimuli, at least 
in the project or for the product, but preferably in the entire 
organization. We have discussed earlier how stimuli can be handled 
uniformly, but despite this there will be stimuli with the same 
meaning or purpose but with different definitions. We therefore have 
to homogenize all stimuli when the use cases have been designed. 
Homogenization can of course also be done as the work goes on 
with the design of use cases 

Homogenization means that we try to get as few stimuli as 
possible, which should be maximally reusable and easy to work with. 
What we should strive for is a set of powerful stimuli that can be 
reused. Sometimes it may be sufficient to change the name of a 
stimulus or to change the parameters, but we may also have to divide 
some stimuli or create a completely new set of stimuli. This new set 
of stimuli must (of course) have the same power of expression as the 
old set, but should consist of as few stimuli as possible 

For instance, imagine you have the following set of stimuli 
defined on an object Person by different developers: 


What_is_your_phone_number 
Where_do_you_live 

Get_address 
Get_address_and_phone_number 


These could be homogenized to 


Get_address 
Get_phone_number 
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8.3 


8.3.1 


We have reduced the number of stimuli, but we: can 
everything that we got with the first set-up of stimuli. It mu 
decided from time to time on which level the stimuli should. 
defined. It is very hard to give any strict rules, but reusability g 
robustness should be the main criteria : 

You can compare homogenization with orthogonalization 
mathematics, but you should normally not be as strict as to req 
all stimuli to be orthogonal in some information space. The rea 
is that we also set the requirement that our stimuli must be effici; 
To send a stimulus is perhaps very expensive (in some sense). § 
may be preferable to keep a more complex stimulus than to di 
it into more homogenized stimuli which will always be used togeth 
An important criterion in homogenization is consequently how t 
stimuli are to be used The purpose of homogenization is to prepa 
for a not-too-complex block design — all operations that the stim 


should trigger must be implemented later 
In the same manner aS we homogenize stimuli, we sho 


review all the use cases to see whether we can find common behavi 
that we missed earlier Sub-sequences 
maybe we will find common parts of use cases not discovered dur 
the analysis phase (typical examples are fault handling in differ 


situations) 


Block design 
The block interface 


When we have designed all the use cases OT at | 
for a specific block, we can 
of the use cases we now have a complete description of all exter 
requirements of the block. Of course we also have req 
our analysis model that specifies what each block shall impleme 
From these requirements we can NOW design the block. 

The actual implementation of the blocks in the source CO 
can start when the block interfaces start to stabilize and are frozen 


Often we refer to the source code as the implementation model sine 


it too is a model with a finer granularity than the design model. © 
normally ancesto 


When the implementation of blocks starts, 
blocks should be implemented prior to descendant blocks. Hence, i 
the recycling machine example, the block Deposit Item should b 
designed prior to Can, Crate and Bottle — 

Through the use case design, we have implicitly specified the 
protocol of each block. By taking all interaction diagrams where a 


ENDFOR 


Delete Receipt 


Ne 


ustomer presses the start button 
The sensors are activated 


New deposit item is inserted 
Measure and check if this kind 
‘of item is acceptable 

IF not found THEN create a new 
daily Amount:=daily Amount+1 
noReceived:=noReceived+1 
WHILE Items are deposited 


Customer presses the receipt button 
Print logotype and date 


Print info on STREAM 
FOR all basises DO 
Find name on this type 
Find depositValue on this type 
totalValue:= depositValue*noReceived 
Print name, depositValue, totalValue 
on the STREAM 
sum:=sum+totalValue 


Print sum on stream 


Delete deposit item receiver 
Ready for next customer 
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System Customer Deposit item Receipt Deposit Receipt 


border panel receiver basis item printer 
start 


intRecei 
printReceipt print (Logo, Date) 


printOn (ostream) 
getName 


Figure 8.17 The interaction diagram for the use case Returning Items 


block participated and extracting all the operations defined for that 
block, we will have a complete picture of the requirements of a block. 
These requirements have appeared during the design of use cases 
where normally several people were involoved and the requirements 
are usually not collected in one document The requirements exist 
explicitly though, and they are connected to the appropriate block. 
It is therefore simple to extract these requirements mechanically, and 
this can consequently be done by means of a CASE tool. 

Let us see how this looks for a block in the example. We thus 
go through all interaction diagrams and extract all the operations 
defined on a block. Figure 817 repeats the interaction diagram for 
the use case Returning Items. 
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From this interaction diagram we can extract the follow; 
interface for Deposit Item. 


exists() 
incr 
getName 
getValue 


and the following for Receipt Basis: 


insertltem(item) 
printOn(ostream) 
delete 


Hence, from the interaction diagram, we can develop the fir 
interface to the blocks. This can be expressd in the programmi) 
language. Below are the header files of the C+ + classes implementi 
the Receipt Basis block We have used in-line expansion. where 
appropriate. Note that we use the design previously discussed fo 
the components, see Figure 8.18 The components used are Linkedl 
and Link from file linkedlist h Note that class InvertedItem is on 


supporting the actual implementation 


// File receiptbasis h 


#include (linkedlist h} 
#include (stream h) 


class Inserteditem : public Link { 


private: 
Depositltem *returneditem; 
int totalNumber; 
public: 


Inserteditem(Depositltem *di) {returneditem = di, 
totalNumber = 1}; 


Depositltem *getltem() {return returneditem}; 


void incr() {totalNumber+ +;} 
int getTotal() {return iotalNumber;} 
} 
class ReceiptBasis { 
private: 
LinkedList *itemList; 
float sum; 
public: 


ReceiptBasis() {itemList = new LinkedList; sum = 0;} 


void insertltem(Deposititem”), 
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void printOn(ostream&); 


~ReceiptBasis() {itemList— >removeAll(): 
delete itemList:} 


k 


By going through all interaction diagrams, we will get the 
complete interface to a block. We will also have the first description 
of the operations from the text in the left margin. 

Hence, at this stage it is possible to freeze the interface of the 
blocks. By freezing the interface of the blocks we can start block 
design activities in parallel. 

In addition to the requirements set by the use case design, 
there are also other requirements on the block. These requirements 
can also be identified from the analysis model where we find for 
example which attributes and attribute types the block should have. 
Other requirements may come from the requirements specification, 
for example real time requirements or memory space requirements. 

In many cases a block will correspond to exactly one class and 
its instances. Then it is easy to map the interface of an object in the 
design model to a specific class interface in the source code. Other 
times, as we have seen, many classes must be used to implement 
one block. In most cases, the reason is to handle the implementation 
environment, but other common cases include the implementation 
of attributes, use of components and the separation of common 
functionality to abstract classes. 

To handle the interface of a block we can use concepts from 
the programming language as shown above However, the blocks are 
also an abstraction and an encapsulation mechanism. Thus we want 
to express the interface of a block more explicitly and also be able 
to encapsulate it’s actual implementation. We do this by defining 


Public part Private part 


Figure 8.18 The block ReceiptBasis with its public and private classes, 
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8.3.2 


On states and 
state machines 


ReceiptBasis: 
insertltem(item) 
printOn(ostream) 
delete 


|) Receipt basis 


Figure 8.19 The block ReceiptBasis and its exported type. The typi 
specification is documented in some way clarifying its role to be playe r 


public and private object modules. The p 
be accessed from the outside of a block and are thus exported fr 


the block, but the private object modules cannot be accessed from 
the outside. In the example above we wi 
class public, and encapsulate the details of the blocks’s inter 


structure This is illustrated in Figure 8 18 
This is thus a way of handling the complexity of the sou 


code, to hide internal implementation details. However, in t 
technique we must determine early which classes should be publi 
and thus take early decisions concerning the internals of the bloc 
What is actually needed is just to be able to specify an interface | 
a role that the block should export. We need then only define type 
on a block that can be implemented in various ways Using th 
technique we could define these types as responsibilities and contr 
as disccused by Wirfs-Brock et al (1990). This is illustrated. 


Figure 8 19 


Object behavior 


As an intermediate level for the internals of the object, before lookin 
at the actual implementation, we may use state transition graphs 
Their purpose is to provide a simplified description that increase 
understanding of the block without having to go down to soure 
code level, and to provide a description that is less dependent 01 
the selected programming language In these graphs we describ 
which stimuli can be received and what shall happen when a stimulu 
is received For a discussion on state transition graphs, refer to th 


box. 


States are actually dependent on what you want to describe and ate 
in that sense relative. For our recycling machine we can have states 
indicating that it is full of bottles, that it is busy or idle, that the 
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standard height of cans is set to 20cm, and so on We see here that 
there is not only one state in the machine but many To be absolutely 
correct and complete, a state is the union of all values describing the 
present situation With a state we must be able to fully recreate the 
present situation We can quickly see that it is impossible to describe 
each state since this would mean that we would have to define an 
almost infinite number of values If we want to describe a State in a 
computer, we must define what each memory cell contains, and this 
is impossible in practice in a development 

When we describe how our blocks shall work internally, it is 
suitable in our case to use state machines, especially to implement 
objects that emanate from control objects 

In order to continue and to discuss states we differentiate 
between internal states and computational states The internal state is 
what characterizes all the values of our variables that are important for 
our description, as well as variables relating to the application and 
variables that are included due to the implementation environment 
The computational state describes how far we have come in the 
execution, as well as the potential future execution In principle we 
only want to describe an object behavior in terms of computational 
states It is essential to understand the fact that underlying the 
computational states we have internal states that consequently contain 
the information we use to move between the computational states The 
internal states are also used to describe the state of the object. 

A computational state transition graph thus describes the class 
When a class is instantiated, an instance is created that follows a path 
in this graph throughout its lifetime. For a class that can be traced to 
a control object, we normally have several states in this graph, whereas 
for a class that emanates from an entity object, we usually have only 
one computational state The state indicates to some extent the potential 
that this object has at that moment We can clearly see which stimuli 
the object can receive, and we can also see what will happen in these 
cases When the object receives a stimulus, it will follow a path in the 
graph and enter another state (that may be the same from which it 
started) The path selected is consequently dependent on the received 
stimulus, but also on the internal, underlying state. 


=l 


States and state transitions can be described in many ways. 
We will here show some different notations that can be used For 
the example we will use a stack. A stack is a linear structure to store 
elements All insertions and deletions take place at one end An 
insertion is performed by a push operation and a deletion is done 
by a pop operation. Another name for a stack is a LIFO (last-in-first- 
out) list, since the last inserted element is the first to be deleted The 
most obvious way is to use ordinary state transition diagrams, see 
Sudkamp (1988), often called Mealy machines. In a Mealy machine 
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Ct) create stack 


push AND NOT full pop AND empty 


pop AND NOT empty 


push AND full 


push/error 


Figure 8.20 A state transition graph for describing a stack. 


each transition must be well defined by the stimulus receiv 
However, this is not plausible in our graphs since it also depen 
on the interval state. To make it practical we need to expr 
conditions at the transition edges. This technique is illustrated 
Figure 8.20. 
Hence a transition is dependent on the stimuli received an 
on underlying internal state expressed with some condition. This ca 
be described so as to place the conditions on the edges between th 
nodes, as in Figure 8.21 Not until a certain computation has bee 
made can we see which path to take. Mealy machines do not hav 
this facility to describe a path selection during a state transition, an 
we have therefore modified the semantics. : 
This description could also be made in textual form as show 
in Algorithm 8.1 Here each state is represented by a textual constru 
as all computation. A similar notation has been described by Berzins 
and Luqi (1990). 
Other techniques can be used to describe the computation 
an object, for instance state tranistion graphs as used in structured 
methods, see Ward and Mellor (1985), the notation used in JSD, see 
Jackson (1983). SDL, the Specification and Description Language, 4 
CCITT (1988) standard used for a long time, is still another technique 
for this notation. To describe a specific operation, further techniques 
such as data flow diagrams can be used. Which technique is chosen 
for this description is actually not very important, the importan 
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Ct) create stack 
CD pop/error 


push 


Loaded 


3 


fuil? 


push/error 


Figure 8.21 State transition graph with conditions on the edges. 


thing is that it helps you to abstract the actual coding. For our 
examples here we will use a notation inspired by SDL, but in 
principle any notation could be used. Our notation is described in 
Figure 8.22. 

These symbols are connected to describe the computation of 
an object. The start symbol indicates where the creation of an object 
starts. A state symbol shows a stable state of the object between 
different operations. Send message performs an operation on another 
object and corresponds to a receive message in the object to be 
operated on. To describe the return from such an operation, a return 
symbol is used. Sending and Receiving signals are denoted by the 
corresponding symbols. The actual computation, not including explicit 
communication, is denoted by a Perform task box. The branch symbol 
is used to describe alternatives in the execution and the Destroy 
object describes where an instance is deleted. The Label symbol is 
used to make the diagrams easier to read and is often used to describe 
loops and the like 

Every operation must start beneath a state, or the start symbol, 
and end in a (possibly the same) state. This means that after each 
state we must have a receive symbol, either a receive message or a 


receive message is ended just before the next state. Let us look at an 
example. In Figure 8.23 we have used this notation to describe the 
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Algorithm 8.1 The description of stack using a textual notation 


machine Stack 
state init 
input createlnstance 
nextState empty 
otherwise error; 


state empty 
input push(e) 
do store[e] on top 
nextState loaded 
input (e)pop 
print “Stack is empty.” 
otherwise error; 


state loaded 
input push(e) 
do storefe] on top 
if isFull then 
nextState full 
input (e)pop 
do return top, 
delete top 
if isEmpty then 
nextState empty 
otherwise error; 


state full 
input push(e) 
print “stack is full” 
input (e)pop 
do return top, 
delete top 
nextState loaded 
otherwise error; 


endmachine; 


TET! 


same computation as we have previously done to describe the stac 
The ’--’ in the state symbol refers to the immediately previous state 
This notation maps directly onto the interaction diagrams 
presented earlier, see Figure 8 24. In (a) we have extracted an operatio 
from the interaction diagram. This operation will be described by 
the state transition in (b) This sequence could be gene 
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Start symbol 

State 

Send message 
Receive message 
Return from message 
Send signal 

Receive signal 
Perform a task 
Branch 

Destroy object 


Label 


Ox OUMUALNUGO 


Figure 8.22 The notation used in the state transition graphs in this book 


automatically from the interaction diagram. However, in the general 
case the exact semantics could not be generated, Additionally, the 
interaction diagram describes one specific path through the graph, 
but the graph must describe all paths. Therefore only path skeletons 
can be generated and the developer must relate the paths and states 
to each other 

In this manner we can describe the classes of all objects in the 
system The complete state transition graph for Deposit Item extracted 
from this interaction diagram is shown in Figure 8.25 

An object that will perform the same operation independent 
of state when a certain stimulus is received we call a stimulus- 
controlled object. The order in which the stimuli are received in the 
object is of no significance; it performs the same task every time it 
receives the same stimulus. This is the way objects normally act in 
object-oriented contexts; the operations can (in principle) be executed 
in an optional order. This is sometimes called ‘the shopping list 
approach’ (Meyer 1988) since it reminds us of a shopping list; the 
order in which you pick out the items is uninteresting, what is 
important is that all the items can be picked out. Objects that 
implement entity objects are usually stimulus-controlled. 

Objects that select operations not only from the stimulus 
received, but also from the current state, we call state-controlled 
objects. These show a strong temporal relation between the received 
stimuli and the stimuli they are prepared to receive. Objects that 
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Create 


Store(e) on top ae 
ez 
Store(e) on top ae e:=top 
Pe delete top 
es 
full? <> Z 


no 


error 


return(e) 


e:=top 
delete top 


cribed with the notation for a state transit 


Figure 8.23 The stack des ion graph used in this boo 


implement control objects often have a tendency to be state-controlled. 
This, of course, does not mean that they are independent of the 
hey should be regarded as having a strong 


stimulus received, but t 
li they can receive and, above all, in 


connection between the stimu 


N Deposit INIT es 


item 


incr daily A 
daily Amount:=daily Amount+1 


daily Amount+1 


(a) (b) 


Figure 8.24 The operation in (a) will yield the state transition described in 


(b) 


which order they are received. In the same way stimuli-controlled 
objects also have an internal state (how otherwise would the 
information be represented internally?), but their behavior is con- 
trolled more by the stimuli they receive than by the information they 
contain. In the recycling example, the Deposit Item Receiver block is 
a state-controlled object. Its state transition graph is shown in 
Figure 8.26. When a stimulus is sent, we have used the common 
object-oriented notation for the receiver, for instance RB create means 
that create is sent to the block RB (Receipt Basis). 

We see that this graph is more complicated. For stimulus- 
controlled objects and for simple state-controlled objects it is not 
necessary to draw a state transition graph since this would be of 
little value owing to their simplicity. The benefits of these graphs 
increase the more complicated the behavior is. Especially in behavior 
where the states are important, these graphs will be of great help. 


In Chapter 14 we will see the benefits of these graphs for complicated 
sequences 


Find if there exist an item 
with these measures 


return(depltem) 


Figure 8.25 State transition graph for Deposit Item 
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printReceipt > | 
ie RP. print(Logo, Date) 
| > RB. printOn(str) 
ie i RP. print(str) 
| > RBdelete 


new(i,h,w) 
Depltem. exists(l,h,w) 


existed? 


return(not accepted) < return(accepted) 


Figure 8.26 The state transition graph of Deposit Item Receiver 


We should also describe the state transition graph of th 
Receipt Basis. See Figure 8.27. Here we have several task boxes. Thes 
boxes represent the computation that is encapsulated in the object 


8.3.3 Internal block structure 


When we have identified these properties of the block, we can outli 
the internal block structure The internal structure of the block 
will consist of object modules as previously discussed. If. o1 
implementation language is object-oriented, these object module: 
will in reality become classes in the language, but if we do not have 
classes naturally in the language, then they will be module units in 
the source code. We have already discussed the internal structure 0 
a block. 
The blocks used in the design model are actually an abstractio 
mechanism for these object modules. Often the block can b 
implemented as only one class, but otherwise we may need a handful 
of classes for each object. Generally, there will be more classes than 
blocks. However, these will often be components, but, for instance 
attribute types that you have defined may also be new classes. Other 
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If this type is not inserted 
before add it as new type 


total Value=val*noReceived 


print on str (name, 
deposit Value, total Value) 


sum:=sum-+total Value 
yes 


more? 


print sum on str 


Figure 8.27 The state transition graph of Receipt Basis 


reasons for introducing new classes can be seen in the internal 
structure for Receipt Basis. There we used components, but we also 
introduced a new class to handle the reference to the inserted item. 

When the structuring of a block is done, we define the classes 
in the system. Here it is of course of interest to design reusable and 
high-quality classes. In the same manner as we talked about 
homogenization between stimuli, we also want the classes to be 
homogenized. This means that we do not want two classes offering 
similar functionality, unless they are related through inheritance. 
Additionally we want classes to offer functionality that is internally 
strongly coupled. For instance, if half of a class’ Operation accesses 
half of the instance variables and the other operations operate on the 
other variables, we should consider splitting it in two classes. Other 
heuristics of good class design include judgement of the potential 
reusability value of the class. Will a change make the class more 
reusable to others? However, it takes time to design a good class, 
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8.3.4 


and it is not always efficient to develop every class in the system 
be as general as possible. A common estimation is that it tak 
something like 5-10 times longer to design a component class 4 
an ordinary class. : 
The most straightforward way to implement a block’s interf, 
is to have one class implementing the entire interface. This is ofte 
an appropriate solution. However, there may be times when it- 
better to split the block interface to be implemented by two or m 
classes. An example of this is when the block apparently plays sever. 
roles Then there may be reason to separate these roles to b 
implemented by different classes, although this should not be take 
as a rule. Another typical example is when you encounter a situatio 
in which the actual handling of instances is placed in the same bloc 
as the block that represents the instances itself In the recycli 
example we have such a case. Think of Deposit Item. This. blo 
should receive the stimulus exists, which invokes an operation th, 
should look among all items to find if there exists an item that f 
the appropriate parameters. On the other hand, the block should al: 
receive stimuli like incr, which is sent to one specific instance. We 
thus have encapsulated the handling of instances and the actu 
instances in the same block. In some object-oriented languages, li 
C++ or Smalltalk, you can place behavior as class operations. Anoth 
solution is to have one class representing the actual instances 
one class that implements the management of these instances. Whi 
way to use is more a matter of programming techniques a 
philosophy, and also of the actual environment. 
Sometimes one block's functionality will not need to 
implemented as a class and instances of this class. The reason in thi 
case is that there is no need for any instance variables. A bunch 0 
free operations may then be sufficient. This is possible in C++, bu 
in some other object-oriented languages it is not. Then they coul 
be placed as class operations 
Components are important to use in structuring the internal 
of a block Sometimes components must be adapted in order to b 
used and therefore they may also give rise to new classes that act a 
a shell for the component but, as said before, more about componen 


in a subsequent chapter. 


Implementation 


Now that we have described the blocks using state transition graphs, 
we can seamlessly implement them in the programming languag 
Already today there are systems that automatically translate from 


Object-oriented 
languages 
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SDL descriptions into source code. Normally, however, we will still 
need human beings to make this final transition to source code. 

The adaptation to the programming language will be made 
according to a specialization of the construction process to the selected 
language. The specialization to programming languages will not only 
occur in this late phase, but we have seen that during the entire 
design process we will be forced to consider how to solve problems 
that will appear due to the implementation environment in question. 

Note that we have maintained traceability from our analysis 
model all the way down to the source code. When we read the source 
code we can also directly trace what gave rise to it in the analysis 
model. This property of a system is very valuable, and when a system 
is changed during its life cycle, this property is invaluable for the 
engineers who work on the maintenance and development of the 
system. 

The specialization to the programming language describes how 
we translate the terms used in the design into the terms and properties 
in the implementation language Although the methods described 
here are general and largely independent of the actual language, all 
languages will have their specialities during the implementation In 
this discussion we will consider programming languages that are 
object-oriented, We will also discuss differences relative to languages 
that are not object-oriented The ideas described in this book can be 


rules is to obtain a uniform Source code that not only facilitates 
understanding and reading, but also achieves portability between 
different environments. The specialization described here should not 
need to influence these rules, but the coding rules should be applied 
regardless of this specialization. 


Let us start by looking at languages that offer classes and inheritance. 
Here we include among others C++, Smalltalk, Simula, Eiffel and 
Objective-C. These languages have classes, and these classes will 
correspond to the object modules that we have designed. 

It would be desirable to group these classes in the same 


subsystems. The programming languages usually have no further 
terms for this grouping (except for Simula), and here you will have 


directories for this purpose One block could then correspond to a 
file and a subsystem to a directory We have previously seen how 
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one block could be specified in a C++ file However, in mode 


environments there exists support for this partitioning. 
Inheritance between object modules is straightforward 


ed onto inheritance between classes in the programmin, 
he other hand, inheritance between blocks can bę 
more complicated. Here we want all the functionality in one objec 
also to be accessible from another. This problem could often b 
solved by direct inheritance between the main classes in the objects 


Attributes that 
or that appeared during the desig 
as a variable of a specific type. I 
structure, we often have to make a new C 
otherwise it could be made of a more primiti in, 
C++ a struct). We saw an examp 
we wanted Inserteditem to have one attribute totalNumber storing ho 


many of this type the customer had returned: 


mapp 
language On t 


class Insertedltem : public Link { 


private: 
Depositltem *returneditem, 
int totalNumber, I; here is the attribute of type int 


Acqu 
way as attributes, namely as ordinar 
variables to instances. The same cou 
associations, but these cou 
variables in an operation or by nothing at a 
used as an object reference. For these associations we also wan 
handle stimuli. Stimuli normally become messages OF ordinary routl 


calls Below is shown how the incr stimulus looks in the code: 


ii- >incr(); // ii 1s a pointer to the inserted item 


Note the possibility here of using virtual (deferred in Eiffel 
classes. This mean 


subclass responsibility in Smalltalk) operations for 
that in the ancestor we only declare that a certain operation wi 
exist, whereas the implementation is done in a descendant. Th 
enables different implementations for different classes, a facility th 
is frequently useful 
We see that all concepts are directly translatable to properti 
in the programming language. In Table 8.1 we have summarized t 


Table 8.1 Traceability for C+ + 


—_—_———— eee 


Analysis 


Analysis object 
Behavior in object 
Attribute (Class) 
Attribute (instance) 
Acquaintance ass 
Communication ass 


Interaction between 
objects 

Use case 

Subsystem 


Design 


Block 

Operation 
Attribute (Class) 
Attribute (Instance) 
Acquaintance ass. 
Communication ass 


Stimulus 


Designed Use Case 
Subsystem 
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Source code C++ 


1..N classes 
Member function 
Static variables 
Instance variable 
Instance variable 
Reference to a 

(member) function 
Call to a (member) 

function 
Sequence of calls 
File 


traceability for C++ Note that this is one alternative; there may 
exist other alternatives in each specific case. 

For state-controlled blocks, we often need to keep track of the 
current state. The basis is often a description from a state transition 
graph One solution is to use CASE or IF statements for this, another 
is to use polymorphism, and then the virtual procedure frequently 
is very useful. It should be noted here that we do not use CASE 
statements to check the type or similar; this should definitely be 
solved by using polymorphism instead, but only to implement state 
machines. In, for instance, Smalltalk we could also concatenate the 
state with the actual stimuli to find the correct operation. An example 
of this is given in Chapter 14. 

Instantiation is handled in the manner offered by the language. 
The instantiation is normally described in the interaction diagrams. 
In this context we should also mention that the memory management 
must be looked for as previously discussed. In languages such as 
Smalltalk, Simula and Eiffel you normally use automatic garbage 
collection, whereas this is done by the user in, for example, C++ 
and Objective-C. 

Data hiding is an important property used in object-oriented 
contexts. All attributes should be made private unless there are 
special reasons for the contrary Accessing these variables should be 
made by special operations of the form getX. This is standard in 
Smalltalk and normally also in Eiffel and C+ +, but in Simula you 
must indicate explicitly that they are hidden 

We can consequently see that we maintain the traceability all 
the way to the source code by means of these rules Below is the 
actual implementation of the member functions specified above 
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// File receiptbasis cc 
#include ‘receiptbasis h’ 


void ReceiptBasis::insertitem(Depositltem *di) { 
if (itemList—>isEmpty()) { 
Inserteditem *ii = new Insertedltem(di); 
itemList— >addLast(ii); 
} else { 
int found = 0; 
Inserteditem *ii = (Inserteditem’*)itemList<<first(); 
do { 
if (ii->getltem() == di) { 
ii—>incr(); 
found = 1; 
} else 
ii = (Inserteditem’)ii-nextLink(); 
} while (ii && !found); 
if ('found) { 
Inserteditem *ii = new Insertedltem(di); 
itemList— >addLast(ii); 


} 
di—>incr(); 
} 
void ReceiptBasis::printOn(ostream &os) { 
char *name; 
float value; 
float totalValue; 
Inserteditem *ii = (Inserteditem*)itemList—>first(); 
do { 
name = ii->getltem()— >getName(), 
value = ii->getltem()—>getValue(); 
totalValue = value * ii->getTotal(): 
os << name << value << totalValue <<\ 'n’; 
sum += totalValue; 
ii = (Insertedltem’*)ii—>nextLink(); 
} while (ii); 
os << sum << ‘n; 
} 


If our language is not object-oriented, we must translate the 


Non-object- 
oriented fundamental concepts, like inheritance and encapsulation, in anothe 
languages manner. Here we will survey some of these properties and concentrate 


on what differs from what has been said above about object-oriented 


languages. 
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The most common languages used include object-based langu- 
ages such as Ada and Modula-2 and traditional programming 
languages such as C, Pascal, Fortran and COBOL Here we will 
primarily discuss Ada, but this, together with what has been said 
earlier, should be adequate to indicate how to transfer the terms to 
other languages. The great difference compared with object-oriented 
languages lies above all in the inheritance concept 

An important term in Ada is the package concept It offers the 
possibility to express hiding. In Ada we translate each object module 
into a package. Since packages can import other packages (using the 
WITH construction) we can also use them here to group blocks and 
subsystems 

The most difficult problem is how inheritance should be 
translated. The simplest solution is to get a preprocessor where these 
terms have been added to the language. Such preprocessors exist for 


the entire problem is solved, but this is not always possible to do. 

Another solution is to simulate inheritance. This can be done 
in several ways. The easiest way is simply to import the package 
placed above in the ‘inheritance hierarchy’, encapsulate its type 
definition and simulate the inheritance by linking together several 
calls. This is sometimes called call-through. It can cause problems for 
long inheritance hierarchies (performance), but it could be a solution 
when the inheritance hierarchies are short. If you use generic packages 
this linkage can be made by using a certain routine as the relevant 
(generic) parameter when instantiating the package. In this case 
linkage is done during compilation and Produces no overhead on 
execution, Another way is to use derived types. 

One alternative to simulate inheritance is to use the inheritance 
hierarchy only as a method of grouping your information and thus 
avoid having to write slavishly the source code according to it The 
result will then be that we will not see the inheritance structure in 
the source code. The abstract blocks will then have no correspondence 
in the source code, 

Attributes will normally be made into variables, sometimes of 
a predefined data type but often as a self-defined type, for example 
a composite data structure Class and instance variables can also be 
expressed in Ada, but this may be more difficult in other languages. 

Acquaintance associations normally become a reference to the 
object or a variable of the object’s type, Cardinality [1] or [0..1] can 
be expressed with a simple reference Cardinality [M] or [1..N] is 
expressed by a vector of references or as a dynamic structure (e.g. 
list) of references 
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Table 8.2 The analysis conce 
to the source code The exam 


Analysis 
Analysis object 
Behavior in object 
Attribute (class) 


Attribute (instance) 


Acquaintance ass. 


Communication ass. 


Interaction between 
objects 

Use case 

Subsystem 


_ Design 
Block 
Operation 
Attribute (class) 


Attribute (instance) 


Acquaintance ass 
Communication ass. 


Stimulus 


Designed use case 
Subsystem 


pts are treated in the design model and onwa 
ple shows this traceability for Ada. 


Source code Ada 


Package 
Procedure or task 
Variables (global in 
package body) 
Variables (part of 
private type) 
Variable reference 
Existence of procedure - 
call : 
Procedure call or entry | 
call 
Sequence of calls 
Package 


cation associations normally give rise to a varia 
object’s type. Instantiation is made in different ways depending o 
the nature of the object. For example, blocks can be instantiated 
simply declaring new variables of the relevant type. Note that thes 
objects do not survive in the same manner as objects in object 
oriented languages. If you want to instantiate for example contri 
objects, this is normally done with one or several procedure calls. 

Also in this case we can see that we maintain the traceabilit 
all the way to the source code. Table 8.2 summarizes this traceability. 
Please note that there may be alternatives in specific cases. 


Implementation of probes 


The explanation why the extends association gives rise to a 
communication association was given earlier. This association is 
associated with a probe which specifies where the sequence should 
be inserted. By a probe we mean a position in a use case description 
or its accompaning interaction diagram where, when a use casi 
follows this description, another behavior can be inserted. Since the 
original description must be independent (unknowing) of the new 
inserted behavior, all of the control structure should be placed in the 


block offering the inserted use case. 
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Unfortunately we cannot solve this with today’s programming 
languages, and so we are forced to deviate from this request. Instead 
the probe must be implemented in the block where the sequence 
should be inserted. We thus must add one variable to hold a reference 
to the inserted functionality and also the stimuli that should be sent 
to this object. This is illustrated below: 


class CustomerPanel { 
public: 


void stuck(); 
void reset(): 


private: 


alarmist myAlarm; 


} 


void CustomerPanel::stuck() 


{ 


myAlarm alarm: 


} 


We here assume that an instance of Alarmist (myAlarm) is 
created in, for instance, the constructor of the class. 

In a more traditional language where we do not have the class 
concept, we usually implement the probe with a specific procedure. 
In the example this would look something like this: 


procedure Receive_item(measure:measure_type); 


DO 
Item := getitem; 
probe_Alarm; \\ here is the probe_procedure 
CASE Item : Item_type OF 
Can: newCan(Item); 
Bottle: newBottle(Item): 
Crate: newCrate(Item); 
ENDCASE 
WHILE not Receipt; 


And the probe procedure would look like this: 
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procedure probe_Alarm, 
BEGIN 
IF stuck THEN 
BEGIN 
alarm; 
wait_for_reset: 
END; 
END: 


In this manner we have hidden what the probe really means. Whe 

a change needs to be made to the inserted sequence, we do not have 
to change the procedure that realizes the Returning Item use case, but 
only the probe procedure. 
Today there is no other way of resolving probes in the 

most common programming languages There are some indications 
however, that similar problems have been solved in some systems 
for example TMS (Doyle 1979) which is implemented in KEE3 
IntelliCorp Inc., for example. Another solution can be found in th 
programming language LOOPS, see Stefik et al. (1986). The problem 


is also discussed by Jacobson (1986) 


Working with construction 


We have now discussed how the ideal analysis model is refined and 
adapted to the implementation environment to reach, finally, the 
source code level. This process is seamless as it will lead to the 
implementation in a straightforward manner We will here discuss 
some topics that were briefly mentioned in the previous presentation 

As stated several times, our design must be adapted to the 
real environment in which our system works. All conditions for ou 
implementation emanating from somewhere other than the analysi 
phase are called the implementation environment. This environmen 
comprises the conditions coming from the tar 
form of, for example, existing hard 
also the requirements that come indirectly 
environment in the form of the selected programming languag 
its conditions. 

The implementation environment also include 
that can be traced to the requirement specification in 
performance requirements and existing resources. Also requirements 
such as that the system shall use some other systems are included 
in the implementation environment. This environment is in 
everything disregarded in the analysis phase and that now must | 


8.4.1 
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looked at. We say that we specialize the construction process to these 
different environments Specialization thus means adapting the 
design to the relevant implementation environment. 


Existing products 


A common requirement from the implementation environment is 
that the system must use existing products. Even if the limit for 
extending the existing product and thus making a further development 
is fluctuating, it is still two different problems. In one case the 
existing product is the same system, but in an older version, and in 
the other we build another (new) system that only makes use of the 
existing product because it already exists. 

This situation is very similar to that of using completed 
components, which will be discussed in a chapter of its own, and 
the difference is above all the size and thus complexity of the existing 
product. To build with components also differs from this solution; 
components are used as powerful units that we combine into objects. 
To use an existing product is different; here we must first make an 
analysis of the product and adapt our design to it. 

An assessment must be made as to whether you want to use 
an existing product and thus are forced to adapt your design to it, 
or whether you will not use the existing product and decide to 
develop this functionality yourself. The advantage of the latter is that 
you have a homogeneous system that should be easier to maintain 
since everything is described in a similar manner, rather than having 
two systems that perhaps are described differently and thus look 
very different. The advantage of the former is that it requires few 
resources since you need not devote resources on developing this 
part; the only thing required is to adapt the interfaces between the 
two systems. Experience tells us that in the long run it is very 
expensive to change fundamentally a system architecture, and this 
should therefore be avoided so far as possible. You should use the 
same design idea for an entire system, see Lawson (1990), 

A common problem is that you want to develop a system that 
has not been designed according to an object-oriented method and 
this involves great adaptations to the existing system This problem 
is difficult and often requires much re-engineering. See the discussions 
on this subject by Dietrich et al. (1989) and by Jacobson and Lindström 
(1991). 

One of the (most important) criteria when deciding whether 
you should use something old or develop something new yourself is 
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to consider the testing costs. It is hoped that an existing product h 
been used earlier and it should therefore already be well tested 
whereas our own system must be tested thoroughly to minimize the 
number of faults in it. Another important decision is how well you 
know the existing product and how much resources are needed to 
get to know it Perhaps some project members have been involved 
in its development and it may therefore be rather easy to become 
familiar with it. Otherwise it may take a long time, especially if the 
documentation is poor, before you have learned this product and 


how to use it. 


Abstractions 


When you develop systems on an industrial scale you must at al 
time be able to handle the system complexity. This is the importan 
issue for abstractions on different levels We have seen how we hav 
used the blocks to encapsulate and thus abstract actual implementatio 
details. In this manner we could group several classes in the actu 
system to one block in the design model. 

The block structure used in the example is appropriate fo 
smaller systems, but is by no means satisfiable for larger system: 
Then we must find some way to group these blocks into larger unit 
In a normal system it is not unusual that we have hundreds of block 
This becomes impossible to handle and assumes a complexity th 
is hard to manage. 

To handle this complexity we use subsystems as discussed : 
Chapter 7. The subsystems defined in the analysis model shou 
for a division into subsystems in the desi 
model and in the implementation. To be flexible for larger system 


organization, A subsystem sh 
subsystems. We do this by expo 
to other subsystems as previous 
blocks then will form the interface of the entire subsystem. 

The lowest level of the subsystem, service packages, oft 
groups a related functionality This level is then used as a base 
system configuration. Such subsystem will either bed i 
or not at all. The subsystems are thus indivisible. The subsyste 
can therefore have a functionality that is optional in the system 
system can thus be delivered with or without certain subsystems 
This means that the subsystems are atomic units used in, for exam] 
discussions with customer and product planning. 


8.4.3 
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In this manner we have a technique to decrease the complexity 
on the object level In the same manner there may be times where 


to many stimuli sent to the same block, 


Development is incremental 


get a reference to an object as a parameter. These iterations will occur 
and there is no point in rejecting them initially. What is important 
is to find a way of handling them in the Project. We will disuss this 
topic more in Chapter 16. We will only give some good advice here: 


è Start with the construction early, preferably at the same time 
as you start working on the analysis model. The first step in 
construction is to identify the implementation environment 
and this could be done in Parallel with analysis so you have 
it ready when the actual construction starts, 


è You have surely noticed that the design model is a refinement 
of the analysis model with regard to a certain implementation 
environment. When should you do the transition? You could 
use the interaction diagrams in the analysis model as well as 
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state transition diagrams. If you have done a very detaile 
analysis model, the degree of refinement needed may be very 
small, unless the implementation environment will give yo, 
problems. When to do the transition must be decided fro 
time to time It is important to decide this early, and th 
decision should be based on the result from the identification. 
of the implementation environment. 
enced in OOSE, try to take one shot through 
lly. In this way you will get a much better 
s relate and how output from one 
process will work as input to another. By working in this 
manner you will also get some feedback helping you to 
decide when to make the transition from analysis to design. 
Additionally, you will deal with potential problems early, tha 
you may have to solve before going into construction with ful 


strength. 


e if you are inexperi 
all the models initia 
feeling of how the model 


Iterations may thus exist on several different levels of granu 
larity. When you work on the design this may give rise to change: 
in the analysis model. Still smaller iterations can mean that after a 
inspection meeting you may change something in the design, fo 
example in which object some functionality shall be placed. Iteration 
are of course also made on the level where two designers perhap: 
agree to change the type of a parameter in a stimulus. The lowe 
level of iteration is probably an individual designer who simp 


makes changes in his or her own classes. 


Further issues 


h analysis and construction. The 
to illustrate the central feature 
ons we have made W 


We have now described briefly bot 
resentation has been an overview 
and the flow of work Among the simplificati 
can mention: 
umentation rules have been entirely ignored. Real situation 
require such rules. In real projects we use document instruction: 
that specify these rules, There are different document instru 
tions for different types of activities. 
e The discussion only reflects the method; process issues are le 
out. In real development there is of course much mo 
interaction between different parts. This interaction has beet 
formalized, as discussed in Appendix A, and the idea is 


illustrated in Chapter 15. 


e Doc 


8.5 
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e Other activities also take place during these phases, such as 
configuration management and reviews However, this has 
been omitted entirely here These issues are extremely 
important in a real development We will discuss some of 
these issues in Chapter 15 


e We will devote a whole chapter to tests later in this book 
Here we will only mention that the tests of the blocks and 
object modules are normally done by the designer who 
designed them, whereas testing of the use cases work and the 
system as a whole is done by special testers, often in a special 
test department. Tests of classes, blocks, use cases and the 
system will be discussed in Chapter 12. 


Summary 


In construction we carry out the design and implemetation of the 
system. This work is based on the output from analysis. The analysis 
model describes the system under ideal circumstances where no 
consideration is given to the actual environment. The purpose with 
this model is to gain a robust and maintainable structure over the 
entire system life cycle. In construction we must adapt this ideal 
model to the prevailing conditions. 

Initially, in construction, we must thus identify the actual 
implementation environment. Here we must investigate all prevailing 
conditions for the realization of the system This includes considering 
for instance how the DBMS should be integrated, how processes and 
distribution should be handled, the constraints from the programming 
language, what components libraries to use, and the incorporation 
of any graphical user interface tools. It also includes organizational 
issues such as distributed development, competence areas of the 
staff, and market issues such as early delivery of some subsystem. 
The result of this identification should be a strategy for how to handle 
all these issues in advance. This work can be done in parallel to 
analysis. 

When the analysis model starts to mature, the implementation 
strategy should be added to this model. This will give us the first 
design model. Here we show how the DBMS is incorporated, how 
the system distribution is solved, and so on This will give us the 
first real approach to the actual system architecture Since we want 
this architecture to be stable and robust, it is important to make as 
few deviations from the analysis model as possible 

The design model is then refined using the use cases specified 
during the analysis. By doing use case design, using the special 
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technique of drawing interaction diagrams, we will develop step 5 
step the complete interface specification of each object. Here we w 
define each stimulus sent between objects in the system. The 
specifications can be further refined through a state transition grap 
of each object showing the object behavior in more detail. 

The objects are then structured and implemented using one 
or several object modules. These object modules correspond to classes 
in an object-oriented language, but if the language is not obje 
oriented they will correspond to the module concept in the curren 
language. The use of software components is important in thi 
structuring. 

The implementation is straightforward in the language. A 
object-oriented language is preferable since all important concept 
used in OOSE are directly mapped onto these languages. If th 
language is not object-oriented, some deviations must be mad 
However, an object-oriented structure is fully possible even fo 
systems implemented in non-OO languages. 

To handle the construction for real system development, w 
need abstraction mechanisms on several levels The block is such a 
abstraction mechanism for the classes in the source code Maybe th 
most important concept involved in handling the complexity is th 
of subsystems. These subsystems will partition the design model an 
can be used to define explicit interfaces for the subsystems in term 


of block interfaces or class interfaces. 


Real-time specialization 


Introduction 


The development of advanced industrial real-time systems is one of 
the major areas of applicability for OOSE. As with all solutions, the 
problem philosophy established for the first version sets the tone for 
implementation. OOSE does not bind the solution space of real-time 
applications at the beginning. That is, the problem can be analyzed, 
to a large extent, independent of the artifacts (operating systems, 
languages, etc.) that will be used in its realization. The analysis 
phase proceeds from the requirements and the functionality to be 
provided (expressed via the requirements model). From this base, 
various alternative realizations can be obtained from the selection of 
‘appropriate’ operating system structures, programming languages 
and so on. 

In order to establish a degree of commonality for our discussion 
of real-time systems, let us first introduce a model for the broad class 
of industrial real-time systems as portrayed in Figure 9.1 


Sensors Actuators 


Log 


Figure 9.1 Abstract model of industrial real-time systems 
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In general we can state that the sensors and actuators provid 
respectively a view of the application behaviors in the extern, 
real-time environment and the means of controlling the extern 
environment behavior(s) The resource structure (i.e hardware an 
system software processes) can be distributed or centralized. B 
process we mean, in this context, a structural and behavioral unit 

The real-time system may (optionally) have some means 
observing what is going on (externally and internally) as well as f 
controlling processing from an operator interface Further, there may 
optionally be some means of keeping a history of what has transpired 
via some form of logging media. 


Classification of real-time systems 


In relationship to Figure 9.1, we can identify two major categories o 
industrial real-time systems, namely those that have hard deadline 


systems where services are provided in real-time and while important 
a catastrophe will not occur if immediate service is not provided fo 
all requests by a certain deadline. The control of a modern aircraf 
belongs to the hard category; whereas a digital telephone exchang 
is a typical example of the non-hard category. 

In the scale of application processes that are to be implemente 
we find critical processes, essential processes and non-essentie 
processes as identifed by Ramamritham et al (1989). The deadline 
for critical processes must be met Essential processes have deadline: 
but missing these deadlines will not cause a catastrophe. On th 
other hand, non-essential processes may miss their deadlines witho 
any effect in the near future, but they may have an effect in the long 
term if not executed (for example, maintenance and bookeeping 
functions). 

We can also categorize processes according to their periodicit 
That is, periodic processes are executed at regular intervals; whereas 
aperiodic processes are to be executed at any arbitrary point in time. 

From these views of processes and based upon the deadline 
requirements, we can further characterize hard versus non-hard real- 
time systems. 

In hard real-time systems, deterministic predictability of 
processes execution is the essential property. We must be able to 
guarantee processing of all critical periodic and aperiodic processes 
While it is possible to dimension the system for periodic processes, _ 
the accommodation of aperiodic processes typically provides a major 
challenge. Further fault tolerance is essential in this type of system. 
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For more on hard real-time systems, see Stankovic (1988) and 
Stankovic and Ramamrithan (1988). 

In non-hard real-time systems, quality and performance is 
measured in terms of service provided The execution properties are 
stochastically distributed based upon the quantities of resources 
available and the loading of the system While it is quite possible 
analytically to place bounds on such systems, the development of an 
optimal scheduling strategy is impossible in the general case. 

In applying OOSE to non-hard real-time systems, the specializ- 
ation is based on the functionality and the degree of service achievable 
within the resource structure. On the other hand, in applying OOSE 
to hard real-time systems, a more direct relationship between the 
execution properties of processes within selected or alternative 
resource structures and the deadline requirements must be taken into 
account. The timing requirements as well as the execution property 
parameters are taken into account during design and implementation. 


Fundamental issues 


In developing industrial real-time systems of the hard or non-hard 
variety there are three fundamental issues that must be taken into 
account; namely the view of processes, the means of communication 
and the method of synchronization These issues are typically treated 
in the behavioral description of the problem as well as in the 
implementation environment and resource structure. 

When strong semantics are provided at the behavioral descrip- 
tion level for all of these fundamental issues, they radically affect the 
selection of appropriate resource structure (hardware and system 
software processes). All programming languages and most formal 
methods as well as most contemporary software methods have explicit 
or implicit means of dealing with these three fundamental issues. 
When these views are congruent or at least congenial to the views 
of the implementation environment, all is well. However, when a 
semantic gap exists between the behavioral description and the 
implementation environment, typically long lasting complexities are 
built into the solution that will affect its lifetime and its ability to 
continue to provide predictable results and satisfactory service as 
well as maintainability and extendability. 

A good example is the usage of Ada, where the semantics of 
the rendez-vous provides for a particular (orthogonal) view of processes 
(tasks), communication and synchronization. Matching Ada’s strong 
semantics to the problem and implementation environment leads to 
difficulty, see Lawson (1990) 
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In the area of software methods, we can for example cokes 
HOOD (see Chapter 16) which is based on Ada In this case, th 
solution domain that is reasonable from HOOD is affected by ; 
Ada orientation. 

While the concepts used in OOSE provide a useful means of 
identifying processes, it does not provide any a priori strong semantics 
for communication and synchronization. Thus, while the problem is 
addressed at a structured high level, specialization provides necesga: 
adaptions in order to match the semantics of the problem with those 
of the implementation environment. 

The real-time requirements are passed from the requirements 
specification to analysis and further are used in selecting potential 
implementation environments (if there is a choice) Based on the 
execution properties of the resource structure(s) (hardware and 
software processes), parameters are extracted which are fed into the 
construction process and used as a basis for determining whethe 
predictability requirements can be met. 

Varying real-time system requirements have an impact on th 
work to be performed in the various OOSE activities. We wil 
consider the more important aspects of these impacts here. Th 
analysis process primarily involves the collection and structuring 0 
the real-time requirements, while in the construction process th 
requirements are implemented in varying ways. Based upon th 

degree to which the actual implementation environment can b 
influenced, different potential model modifications influence th 
actual system design. However, it is essential to retain a stron 
logical coupling between the application problem and the actu 
implementation environment in order to achieve the goal of trac 
ability. The testing process is possibly the most problematic, sin 
it is often extremely difficult to test a real-time system. Therefore 
verification methods should be applied in the preceding phases in 
order to guarantee that (especially hard) real-time deadlines are met. 


Analysis 


The use cases, specified in analysis, provide a very strong tool for 
capturing real-time requirements of various kinds. At this early stage 

it is possible to attach both hard and non-hard requirements to use / 
cases. An example of a hard requirement is a control use case that _ 
must be completed within 100 ms. An example of a non-har 
requirement is that 10000 subscribers shall be able to use a telephone _ 


exchange simultaneously. 
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By associating a time attribute to a sequence in the use cases, 
we are able to document hard real-time requirements. These 
requirements will then naturally become relevant during later phases 
since the use cases form the thread through all activities of OOSE. 
We thus have a traceability of these requirements and also a technique 
to verify that these requirements will be built into the system. 


receipt is initiated. 

We may wish to attach information on possible concurrency 
to the use case model. This may occur in two different ways: The 
first type of concurrency occurs within a specific use case, that is 
multiple activities within a use case may be performed simultaneously. 
The other type concerns concurrency between use cases That is, 
several use cases may be performed by the system in parallel This 
form of concurrency actually involves instances of use cases, since it 
is possible that one type of use case may have several active instances 
at the same time. 

Hence real-time requirements of a system are often naturally 
attached to use cases, thus making the requirements traceable during 
all phases of development. Further, the requirement information 
contained in the use case model can later be exploited in the 
verification of system behavior with respect to the specification. 

In the analysis process, the use cases are further structured in 


should normally not affect the structuring. Later, during construction, 
we may need to modify this structure for these real-time requirements. 
The reason for this is, as stated several times earlier, that we want 
the system structure to be stable and robust and this is best achieved 
by focusing entirely on the problem initially, and not on the 
circumstances for its realization 

When structuring the analysis model, the real-time require- 
ments initially attached to the use cases, when meaningful, may be 
attached to the objects Thus we Provide traceability of the real- 
time requirements into the objects. This assists in verifying the 
requirements in later design and implementation phases. However, 
in some cases, the requirements may be attached to a sequence in 
the use case and this sequence may be allocated to several objects. 
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Control equipment 


Sensor Actuator 


Figure 9.2 Modeling the interface with several associated interface object 


The sum of the times it takes for the objects to carry out their tas 
must then be less than or equal to the time associated with th 


sequence in the use case. 
Real-time requirements often come from the externals of t 


system. The sensors and actuators O 
connected to these requirements. These will thus normally bet 
interface to the actors of the system. Note here that we may th 
have actors only receiving stimuli from the system in, for instan 
a control application. 

If the sensors and actuators of the real-time system environm 
are external to the system, we norma 
as interface objects. We then specify an interaction pr 
the system and its sensors/actuators. This protocol may be specifie 
in advance (possibly standardized), but it may need to be specifie 
as a part of the system development Since interface objects may b 
built using a hierarchic structure of other interface objects, comple 
interfaces may be built principally as illustrated in Figure 9.2. 

Alternatively, sensors and/or actuators as well as other hardware 
may be viewed as an internal part of the system, this may be modeled 
using the techniques described in the analysis chapter. For example, 
we may view a temperature gauge as an entity object. Through this 
entity object we can read the current temperature value using an 


operation on the entity object. 


Construction 


During construction, we consider the real-time requirements in 
iron- 


relationship to the target environment. Although the target env 
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Block 1 Block 2 Block 3 Block 4 


Process 1 


Process 2 


Figure 9.3 The behaviors in the objects are associated to certain processes 
Note that objects and processes are orthogonal in the general case s3 is a 
signal, while the other stimuli are messages. 


ment is often given a priori, it is essential to consider how the target 
environment can be adapted to fit the object structure, so that the 
structure is minimally distorted. 

Real-time systems do not necessarily include concurrent 
Processes. However, we will discuss processes in this context anyway 
since traditionally concurrent processes and real-time systems are 
often treated together. The reason for this is that real-time systems 
are often based on process concurrency in the target environment. 
Behaviors in the use cases are then mapped onto the individual 
concurrent processes. It is essential to note that it is behavior that 
provides the basis for this division and not the objects. In the general 
case processes are orthogonal to the objects, that is, one process can 
involve several objects, and one object may be involved in several 
processes, see Figure 9.3. However, in almost all practical cases one 
object will be allocated to only one process 

To use different processes requires that the target environment 
supports the process concept. The processes are normally handled 
by the operating system which manages the process scheduling, 
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ocesses in the operating systems cont 
usually have separate memory address spaces. This means ¢ 
execution in one process cannot directly access information in ano} 
Hence references to instances cannot be sent betw 
processes, since only one process has the instance in its mem, 
address space To send an instance you therefore need to copy it an 
send the copy. Thus in practice you will have only one proce, 
handling a specific instance in the system This makes the ortho 
onality of objects and processes in reality hard to work with. 
It is sometimes possible to simulate processes with a shar 
memory address space. These are often called threads or light-weigh 
processes The common address space is one of the benefits. of su 
an approach. Additionally, since all threads execute in one ‘heay 
weight’ process, the inefficiency coming from operating syst 
overheads, for example replacing address translation tables 
processor cache memory, is eliminated. Using threads, you handl 
scheduling and other process-related topics yourself. The use ¢ 
threads is often an attractive approach in combination with obje 
orientation since it is possible to share instances between differen 
threads in a straightforward way 
If processes execute on one processor they will not be execute 
in parallel, even if the developer has this view of the executi 
Processes may also be allocated to several processors which will g 
a true concurrent execution However, so long as interproce 
communication is handled over several processors, the developer cz 
often view the processes irrespective of which processor they execu 


synchronization and soon Pr 


process. 


on. 
Parameters from the target environment often strongly affe 


the semantics of the concepts of process, communication a 
synchronization. To ease the transition to implementation, the actual 
target environment’s semantics of these concepts should be used 
and therefore OOSE needs to be specialized to use the semantics 0 
the implementation environment If concurrent processes should b 
used, the operating system must of course support this, Then th 
semantics used in the operating system also should be adopted i 
construction. Many operating systems supports different views 0 
processes. Not only may there be support for threads and processe 
but also different kinds of these. Which technique(s) to choose shoul 
be decided early and then used consequently in the construction. 

When introducing the stimuli, we defined two types, messages 
and signals. The signal type is used for interprocess communcation. 
The exact semantics of a signal is not specified, but should normally 
be as used in the current implementation environment. This means 
that the signal type could be further specialized for expressing 
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different semantics, like timeouts, balking or remote procedure call 
(RPC). 

Process synchronization should also be taken from the seman- 
tics used in the actual operating system. The use of properties such 
as mutual exclusion, semaphores, monitors, locks, different scheduling 
algorithms, process priority that are available in the operating 
systems, must be decided upon for each system. Here again, the 
concepts used should be specialized to fit the semantics of the actual 
implementation environment, for example rendez-vous semantics 
when working with Ada and UNIX semantics when working with 
UNIX. 

The modeling concepts used in OOSE can be used to identify 
the processes used in the system. We will discuss here some of these 
approaches Strategies for decomposition of the system into processes 
in an object-oriented system do not differ essentially from strategies 
in more traditional systems. Quite the contrary, an object-oriented 
structure is often more straightforwardly decomposed into processses 
than a structural decomposition. The reason for this is that processes 
fit very well into the general ideas of object-orientation: internal 
states, well specified interfaces, data abstraction, information hiding 
and the like. 

The most obvious reason for introducing processes is that the 
system is in a parallel environment. Since events from the environment 
can occur at different speeds, frequencies and orders, we often need 
processes that receive these stimuli. Here we use the behavior of the 
actors, and also the specifications of the interface objects that receive 
stimuli from these actors, to identify these processing requirements. 
We could then assign one process to each interface object or each 
group of interface objects that must execute in parallel. Possibly one 
process for incoming stimuli and one process for outgoing stimuli is 
required. Buffering of stimuli must also be considered in this context, 

This identification of processes from the interface objects must 
then be viewed with regard to the use cases. How should the use 
case continue its sequence in the system? There may be processing 
of the incoming stimuli that should not lock the interface processes, 
and thus loosen the coupling between the interface and the processing. 
Then it may be necessary to assign new processes for this internal 
processing that can execute simultaneously with the interface process. 
A concrete example of this approach is the situation in a telephone 
exchange, where a common solution is having one process receiving 
digits from a subscriber and another process analyzing them. 

Possibly, we must protect shared objects The use case may 
continue and affect, for instance, an entity object that should be 
accessible in several different use cases and possibly from several 
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different interface objects Such objects must then be protected 
some sort of mutual exclusion, that is, we must ensure that only on 
process can affect the object at a time. This problem can be solve 
in various ways For instance, monitors or semaphores could be use 
in the operating system. The introduction of new processes t 

s is another possibility. An even bette 


handle requests to the object 
solution is to let the operating system handle atomic transaction wi 


mutual exclusion. 
Time-critical functions are typical for hard real-time systems. 1 


will meet these deadlines, use cases that invol 
n must run as separate, high-priority processe 
The scheduling of processes is done by the operating system and 
is not always possible for the programmer to influence. th 
Additionally, the scheduling algorithms used often make it hard 
guarantee that deadlines really will be met. However, rate-monotoni 
scheduling, see Sha and Goodenough (1990), is a scheduling algorith x 
in which it is possible to verify that processes will meet thei 
deadlines under certain conditions. The processes must be independent 
periodic processes that execute under a pre-emptive scheduler 
Additionally, the processes must also have a fixed upper limit o 
execution time. The strategy is to set the process priorities in decreasin 
order of their process execution period. Hence the most frequent! 
executed process will have the highest priority and then. les 
frequently executed processes will have lower priorities. 
A distributed environment will of course also involve sever 
processes, since we will execute on several connected processors. W 
must then normally allocate the objects also to different processor 
However, there are cases when one specific object must be represent 
on more than one processor, and thus in more than one process. T 
principal strategy should then be to encapsulate this distribution 
inside the block The implementation of this block could be do 
using one object module at every node representing the object and 
classes that will handle the distribution, see Figure 9.4. 
In the figure ‘objectAtHome’ represents the object that exists al 
the mother site. The ‘objectAway represents the object at th 
distributed node. The ‘Interface/Converter’ is the functionality tha 
handles the packaging and unpackaging of stimuli between the node 
and also the transfering These latter object modules are component 


that are used in all distributed blocks. Normally it is necessary t 
have different object modules at the host and at the distributed site 
An execution should then look as follows A message is sent to th 
‘objectAtHome’. This decides whether the processing must go to th 


distributed node If so a request is issued to the ‘Interface/Converle 
that packs the message and sends it to the appropriate site There 


guarantee that we 
them therefore ofte 
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objectAway 


objectAtHome 


Interface/Converter | Interface/Converter 


Process border 
Node 1 Node 2 


Figure 9.4 A distributed block with object modules at different nodes. 


is unpacked and a message is issued to the appropriate instance. 
When the operation is complete a signal is sent back to the mother 
site where the return parameters are unpacked and sent to the 
‘objectAtHome’ which, in it’s turn, responds to the first message. 

Here of course there are several detailed topics that must be 
solved (how to find the correct instances at the sites, how to block 
the first message, how to keep track of the transactions issued, what 
happens when the distributed site does not respond). We have found 
that the use of threads solves many of these (transaction related) 
problems since we then have implicit support for transaction identity, 
blocking messages, finding the correct instances and so on. However, 
a discussion of all the details will take us too far, and since this 
matter is not OO-specific we will not discuss it any more here. We 
will only mention the similarities of this approach to Remote 
Procedure Call, RPC, see Birrell and Nelson (1984). RPC has been 
implemented in some (UNIX) operating systems. 

Objects in a use case that are tightly coupled in the sense of 
their having a large number of stimuli being sent between each other 
should preferably be placed in the same process. The reason for this 
is that signalling between processes will have a high penalty on 
operating system overhead in process communication. Note that this 
penalty must not be strong when using threads since we will not 
then have the overhead of context switching in the processor. 
However, this coupling between objects indicate that they are closely 
related and should therefore be placed close to each other anyway. 

Use cases that have a periodic behavior could also be used as 
a base for process identification Such periodic behavior can be 
grouped together and placed in one process that is activated 
periodically. However, even if we have two behaviors that are not 
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(a) P B Cc 
(b) P T C 
(c) P R C 


Figure 9.5 The principal functionality of processes for (a) buffers (B), (b 
transporters (T) and (c) relays (R) P is the producer process and Cis th 
consumer process 


certain that the best thing is to place them in the same process. Th 
reason is that their periodicity may change over the system’s lif 
cycle, and not necessarily in the same way. 

Use cases that involve heavy computation can also give us ide 
of additional processes. Such behavior can normally be placed 
low-priority processes and thus consume spare CPU cycles and n 
interfere with the more normal process execution. : 

To handle process communication and synchronization 
between processes may introduce additional processes. Examples 0 
such processes are buffers, transporters and relays to loosen th 
coupling between processes, see Figure 9.5. : 

These different kinds of intermediate processes may also be 
combined to have a varying level of process coupling. Especially 1 
this interesting in Ada where the rendez-vous mechanism between 
tasks is asymmetric For instance, we may have a sequence like PBTC 
see Figure 9 6 

This configuration will loosen the coupling to C Here C doe 
not have to wait for rendez-vous with B since C will be called by T 
When new processes have been introduced, we must decide for eac 
pair of P and C which will be the caller and which will be the callee 


LPEFTL EL 


Figure 9.6 A process configuration that loosens the rendez-vous coupling 
between P and C. 
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For more on this topic, see Buhr (1984), 

Owing to the problems of mapping processes onto existing 
hardware resource structures, an ideal process structure can very 
seldom be directly implemented The real work involves the merging 
of the ideal process structure to an acceptable number of processes 
that can be conveniently implemented. For example, we way need 
to sequentialize behavior from several processes to a smaller number 
of processes. Thus it is important to differentiate between what might 
be run in parallel and what must be run in parallel Using the 
guidelines discussed above may yield too many processes Application 
knowledge is then necessary to decide which processes should really 
be used in the system. 

Many of the process identification approaches discussed above 
are not unique to OOSE. This topic has also been discussed by 
Gomaa (1984, 1989), Ward and Mellor (1985) and Nielsen and Shumate 
(1988) 

The introduction of Processes will yield many problems of its 
own like deadlock, starvation and racing between signals. However, 
these problems are not unique to OOSE, but are well-known problems 
of the concurrent programming community. We therefore only refer 
to any ordinary textbook in this area, for example Ben-Ari (1982), 
Hoare (1985), Peterson and Silberschatz (1985). 

Other issues that may give problems when processes are 
introduced are the topics of performance and memory management. 
The introduction of Processes will decrease the performance of the 
System since we have increased overhead by the operating system, 
for example process scheduling, context switching, interprocess 
communication and memory spacing We must therefore have a clear 
picture of the performance and memory requirements of the system 
and the cost of introducing new processes 

The processes introduced may very well change the design 
model. Normally we will have blocks introduced that handle the 
interprocess communication and suchlike. Then the communication 
between the objects will change Since the communications have 
been found from the logical relationships between objects, this must 
not be the actual way that the stimuli are implemented Objects in 
different processes must access each other through objects supporting 
interprocess communication 

The use cases are described by means of interaction diagrams. 
This technique is very powerful since it conveniently maps the real- 
time requirements of the use cases to specific objects and specific 
processes, We can thus easily trace the requirements to sequences 
over the blocks providing assistance in verifying time requirements. 
An example of this is shown in Figure 9.7 where a requirement of a 
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System Customer Alarmist Alarm 
border panel device 


Z, 


SLILLL TS Ly J991 1111111 


.. - Stuck.. 


max T ms 


Figure 9.7 A real-time requirement from a use case can be allocated | 
objects using interaction diagrams 


maximum execution time of T ms for the alarm in the recycli 
machine can be allocated to the particiapting objects. 

The syntax and semantics of the interaction diagrams shou 
be specialized to the actual implementation language. When 
require special semantics, such as for synchronization and commun 
cation, notation for this may be used in the interaction diagrams. 

The interaction diagrams also assist in identifying behavi 
that may be executed in parallel. In the interaction diagrams we m 
specify which parts may be executed at the same time, and whi 
parts must be executed in a specific order. The interaction diagram 
provide a visualization of how a certain series of tasks will b 
executed. 

Interaction diagrams may also be drawn for processes only 
Then the vertical lines represent processes and all communication 
are performed with signals 

To handle concurrency and racing problems we may use stat 
transition graphs. These can also be drawn for processes. In thes 
we can then see which stimuli can be received at what times. Hene 
we can use this to detect erroneous stimuli received at the wron 
times (states). This should be designed to get a more fault-toleran 
system. 
When the hardware resource structure provides for parallel/di 
tributed processing, new criteria must be applied for process allocation 
and scheduling. In addition, due to the availability of redundant 
resources, the possibilities for developing fault-tolerant responsive 
system solutions can be exploited For a further discussion of these 
parallel processing issues for real-time systems see Lawson (1991). 
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Testing and verification 


The testing of real-time systems is extremely difficult. There are 
several reasons for this situation To provide verification of hard 
deadlines we must test the system in the target environment and 
test it so that the probability of missing the deadline is sufficiently 
low Often the verification of deadline requirements is impossible 
by normal testing techniques, since the system may meet the deadline 
99 times, but the 100th time it fails, for example when two processes 
use a common resource. Problems may not always arise since 
the processes using the common resource might seldom execute 
simultaneously and thus the problem will not occur. This means that 
failures can be very hard to reproduce since failures can be time- 
dependent Another consequence is that when the system is executed 
with debugging tools or traces on, the system can behave correctly, 
while the system runs into a failure when these are switched off, or 
vice versa. 

We will discuss testing in a later chapter, but we wish to say 
here that the ideas of automated testing, regression testing and stress 
testing are extremely important in real-time systems. Furthermore, 
since real-time requirements are often attached to use cases, use case 
testing becomes extremely important. All of these tests should be 
performed many times since the system may behave differently at 
different times (which motivates automation of the test). 

Verification is not simply a question of the testing of the 
system, but must be an integrated part of the design process. An 
interesting approach to the verification of timing properties of real- 
time systems has been presented by Shaw (1989) where minima and 
maxima for process execution as well as time for environment 
overhead are used to determine the predictability and loading of 
real-time systems. Techniques of this variety should complement the 
usage of OOSE as a means of verifying timing properties during the 
development. 


Summary 


A typical real-time system detects and/or controls events outside the 
system under timing constraints If these timing constraints must be 
met to avoid catastrophes, the system is a hard real-time system. 
Otherwise it is a non-hard real-time system. Real-time systems add 
an extra dimension to the system, namely time, which makes them 
even harder to develop than other systems. Although it is not a 
rule, the fundamental issues of these systems include processes, 
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synchronization and communication OOSE does not put any a pri 
strong semantics on these concepts since various implementati 
environments provide various semantics Instead the semantics 
the actual implementation environment should be used. Therefor, 
specialization of OOSE should be done for each specific impleme 
tation environment. o 
During analysis the real-time requirements must be collec 
and analyzed. This is done mainly by associating these requirement 
with the use cases in the requirements model. The requirements ar 
then traceable through all activities to implementation for verificatio, 
at various levels. The development of the analysis model shoul 
normally not be affected by these real-time requirements since thi 
model should be independent of the implementation environment 
However, during construction we must design and implemen 
the system under these constraints. This often involves the desig: 
of processes, communication and synchronization of processes usin 
the appropriate semantics. OOSE provides a basis for the identificatio 
of processes. Since the ideas of object-orientation have man 
similarities with concurrent processes, it is often straightforward t 
make the identification The use cases are here a strong tool sin 
they express the execution in the system. Distribution of a specifi 
object over several computer nodes can be encapsulated in the obje 
itself. The interaction diagrams can also be used to handle real-tim 
requirements and to allocate the timing requirements to differe 
objects. Traceability of timing requirements is achieved to aid t 
timing verification State transition diagrams can also be used fi 
timing constraints. a 
Testing real-time systems is very hard, mainly because of t 
extra dimension of time. Since all executions are time-depender 
failures may be almost impossible to reproduce. Therefore it is even 
more important to have quality assurance and verification procedures 
during the entire development. The traceability in OOSE is then. 


fundamental property. 


10 Database specialization 


10.1 Introduction 


The need to use a database often arises from the limited capacity of 
primary memory. Therefore databases are often stored on secondary 
storage, providing efficient ways to access the objects. Another need 
that arises is the ability to store objects longer than a program 
execution. Thus we want the object to survive the execution that 
created it. This ability is called persistence. Persistence often means 
that objects are copied from a fast and volatile primary memory to a 
slow and persistent secondary memory, see Figure 10.1. 

Since the user of the database does not want to bother about 
how the storage is done, we often need a database management 
system, or a DBMS, to handle this. The application programmer only 
wants a logical view of the database and does not want to take part 
in the decisions of how the physical storage is done This is an 
important property of a DBMS. One alternative to this approach is 
to implement this functionality yourself using the file system and 
bury it in application code, but this would be a significant amount 
of work. A DBMS enables one to obtain such functionality in another, 
usually easier way. 


Volatile memory 


Persistent memory 


Figure 10.1 An object is copied from/to the volatile memory to/from the 
persistent memory. 
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Other features that a DBMS should provide are, see Atkins 


et al. (1989): 

e Concurrency: allows m 
database simultaneously 

e Recovery: if a (hardware or sof 
shall be able to bring the data 
of the data. 

e Query facility: the 
the data in the database. 


Database specialization means that a DBMS product is int 
grated in the development of a system The specialization of o0 
will vary according to the type of DBMS being used 

Often it is obvious that a DBMS should be used in 
development and usually it is already in the requirement specificati 

uirement does not exist, then the ne 


of the system. If such a req 
should be discovered by studying the requirement model. Typica 


properties that indicate a need for a DBMS are: 

e Information that needs to be persistent, 

e More than one application sharing (part of) th 
on structures with a large number of 


earching in the information structure, 
ormation, 


ultiple users to work against a comm 


tware) failure occurs, the DBM 
base back to a consistent stat 


DBMS should support an easy way to acce 


e data, 
Informati instances, 
e Complex s 
e Advanced 

e Handling of user transactions, 
° 


A log for system restart 
nd analysis models can be studied 
be persistent Since the entity obj 
s the use cases, the ent 


generation of reports from stored inf 


Therefore the requirement a 
decide which objects are to 


typically hold information that survive 
object are major candidates for persistent storage. In some applications 


there is also a need to store other kinds of objects, such as objects 
to handle interface set-ups Even if the information does not have 
survive different executions, there may be a need to use secondary 
storage devices. This is typically the case if the number of instance 
(and/or the size of each instance) is very large compared with th 
primary memory space Ways to solve this are to use the file syste! 


or to use a DBMS. 


However, the main integration work is done in the Constructo 


Here we must decide how the DBMS should be incorporate 
del and the implementation model. Additional 


how to optimize the 
le structure in a fre 


process 
in the design mo 
we must obtain information on 


object’s state, for example how a tab lation: 


10.2 
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database should be indexed in order to perform faster searches. Our 
discussion will focus on the design work included in integrating a 
DBMS in the system 

DBMSs have evolved through a number of generations includ- 
ing hierarchic, network, relational and now also object-oriented 
databases. The dominant type in industrial applications today is the 
relational model and that is why our discussion here will emphasize 
relational databases. For a thorough discussion on relational database 
systems see Date (1986) Object-oriented databases will be discussed 
briefly. 


Relational DBMS 


Problem issues 


In a relational database, information is stored in tables. The types to 
be used in the tables are mostly of primitive types such as characters, 
integers and the like This yields some problems for our ambition of 
storing objects. Firstly, only data can be stored and not behavior and 
secondly, only primitive data types can be stored and not the 
complex structures of our objects Although many vendors add these 
capabilities to their RDBMS products, no standard or even consensus 
exists of how this should be done, see Bloom and Zdonik (1987). We 
therefore assume that none of these capabilities exist in the products 
we are to use In our discussion we will assume that our programming 
language is an object-oriented language, such as C++ 

When a programming language is connected to a DBMS, a 
number of problems arise. The first problem is that in our system 
all information is stored in the objects. We therefore need to transform 
our object information structure into a table-oriented structure. This 
problem is sometimes referred to as the impedance problem The 
problem is often that the program has too rich a set of types, including 
those created by the user. All these types must be converted to the 
more primitive data types of the RDBMS. The name of the problem 
has been obtained from similar problems of impedance when using 
transformers in electrical engineering. 

The impedance problem yields yet another problem, it creates 
a strong coupling between the application and the DBMS. To make 
the design minimally affected by the DBMS, as few parts of our 
system as possible should know about the DBMS’s interface. 

A third problem is how to express inheritance in the database. 
Thus, if one object is inherited by another, how do we express this? 
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Since all objects that are persistent have this ability (role) in commo 
the behavior of persistence can be inherited also. Hence we ha 
similarities both in the data structures and in the ability to 
persistent. The latter ability will be expressed in the programmi 
language (we will look at an example later) and the former may 
expressed in the database. 


Other problems that arise include how to store operations, t 


transaction view (application view versus DBMS view), locking 9 


the database during longer transactions, and distribution. Integrity 


problems between primary memory and the database must b 


handled, for example references between objects might change in th 
system and hence must be updated in the database. 

We will look at solutions to some of the problems mentione 
above The problems we will discuss in 
how to isolate the DBMS from the system and the problems of ho 
to handle inheritance and model the ability of being persiste 
abstractly. The other problems must of course also be solved, but 
will not discuss them further here. 


Objects into tables 


The first thing to do is to decide upon which classes and whic 
variables of the class must be stored in the database. Each one 
these classes will then be represented by a table (at least one) in th 
database. A class is mapped onto tables in the following manne 


(1) Assign one table for the class 
(2) Each (primitive) attribute will become one column in the tabl 
If the attribute is complex (i.e. must be composed of DBM 
types) we either add an additional table for the attribute, 
split the attribute over several columns in the table of the cla 


(3) The primary key column will be the unique instance identifi 
namely the identifier by which the instance is uniquely 
dentifier should preferably not be visible to 
aministrative reason: 
d keys should b 


recognized. The i 
the user, since changes of the keys for a 
should not affect the user; machine generate 
used. 

(4) Each instance of the class w 
in this table. 

(5) Each aquaintance association with a card 
(e.g [0..N}) will become a new table. 
connect the tables representing the objects tha 


ill now be represented by a roy 


inality greater than 
This new table W 
t are to 
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Deposit item 
4 
\ waved C | Name | Deposit value Daily total 

per ECU 
Name [I C Can33 
A Dai Totaj String Can50 
Deposit item ] Bottle25 
G3) Bottle75 

Integer 

(a) (b) 


Figure 10.2 In (a) the object and its attribute will yield a table as shown in (b) 


associated. The primary keys of these tables can be used in 
this ‘aquaintance’ table. In some cases, however, we may have 
the relation represented only as a column (attribute) in the 
associated object’s table. 


Let us turn to an example In the recycling machine example 
we have the object yielding a table as illustrated in Figure 10.2. The 
attribute types are all very simple, and thus will not yield any new 
tables 

This strategy will give us a first logical database design where 
we have defined tables to store the objects. Now what about 
normalization of the database? (Normalization concerns the issue of 
eliminating redundancy in the database and avoiding certain update 
anomalies In most cases it is enough to reach the third normal form 
for the database design.) Actually, a database design based on an 
object model will normally end up in the third normal form from the 
start The reason for this is quite obvious. The third normal form 
states, intuitively, that: if, and only if, for all times, each row consists 
of a unique object identifier together with a number of mutually 
independent attribute values, then the table is in third normal form, 
see Date (1986). Hence we will have the third normal form if we have 
an object model where each object has a unique identifier, and the 
attributes are mutually independent, that is, none of the attributes 
is functionally dependent on any of the others. 

More intuitively, since object-oriented models are often models 
of the reality, we tend to identify unique objects and also assign the 
attributes to the objects where they naturally belong Hence, since 
the reality is normalized as such, a good object model will also be 
normalized 

Techniques for relational database design based on object- 
orientation have evolved, see Blaha et al. (1988). The experiences have 
been good and superior to other tachniques and these authors state 
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model from a small number of coherent entit 
he traditional approach of collecting all 
he functional dependencies, and synthesizin, 


that: ‘Building a data 
object is superior to t 
attributes, ferreting out t 


tables ’ 
However, when the database is normalized, the problem 


e occasionally occurs. Low performance can in man 
| indexing tables If this is not possible, th 
alize’ the database to increase performane 
t be done with consideration of how ¢ 
e database design as far as belo 


low performanc 
cases be solved by specia 
real problem is to ‘denorm 
The denormalization mus 
database is used. This may take th 


the first normal form. 
In this case we have redundancy problems in the databa 


However, here an object-oriented view will help us again. An obj 
encapsulates the object’s representation in 
only place where the knowledge of the redundancy exists is with 
the object, in one place and not spread among several applicati T 


programmers. 


Inheritance 


t will thus be mapped onto table 


The objects that should be persisten 
each other, there are principall 


in the database. If classes inherit 
two different ways to solve this. 


(1) The inherited attributes ar 
represent the descendant classes. No ta 
abstract class 


(2) The abstract class is in one table of it 
tables of the descendant classes refer 


We will illustrate this with some examples from the recycling 
machine. We want every Deposit item to be persistent, namely to 
survive when we turn the machine off every night. In Figure 10.3 
we show some of the entity objects with their attributes. 

The first alternative is to have only tables for the Can and 
Bottle objects and copy the attributes from the parent class as shown 


s own, to which tł 


table representing the abstract class Deposit 
Table 10.2. Please note that in this ca 
unique in the common table Generally, primary 


generated by the system to guarantee uniqueness. 
So which alternative is to be chosen? There is no best 
solution for all cases, but let us illuminate some of the properties 0! 
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Deposit value[1] 


Name[1] 


me String 
Deposit item\ Daily totalft] 


ra ` 
l af ` Integer 
ihs Pid ` 
+ 
+ 


+° Width[1] 


Neck width[1] 


x 
- 
Phd 


- 


Meters 


Meters Bottom width[1] 


Height[1] Meters 


Bottle 


Meters Height[1] 


Meters 


Figure 10.3 Some entity objects with their attributes. 


both alternatives The first alternative is normally faster since no 
joining, or searching in several tables, is necessary to get information 
about one object. However, the size of the database will increase 
since the inherited columns must be duplicated. Additionally, if 
changes occur in the inherited attributes, these changes will affect 
the tables of all descendant classes In this solution we have no 
knowledge of what type is represented in the table representing the 
abstract class. Therefore a specific type table may be necessary. The 
second alternative includes less redundancy, but may lead to problems 


Table 10.1 Only the descendant classes are represented by tables 


Deposit Daily total | Height Width 
value 
127 17 


0.25 
035 


7 50 


283 25 7.50 


Bottle Deposit Daily total | Height Bottom Neck 
Name value width width 


Bottle25 0 30 
Bottle75 050 
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Table 10.2 All classes in this alternative are represented by a table 
Can and Bottle objects refer to a common table where the common attriby 


are stored 


Name Deposit Daily total | Can Height 
value Name 


Can33 0.25 142 Can33 17 
Can50 035 35 Can50 25 
Bottle25 030 173 
Bottle75 050 78 


Bottle Height Bottom Neck width 
Name width 


Bottle25 
Bottle75 


if the identifiers are common in the table of the abstract class. F 
instance, if we have an abstract class person and descendants teach 
and student, then no person can be both student and teach 
Additionally, if we want to change the primary keys, these chang 
must be done in several places. Generally, the second alternative ( 
have tables for the abstract class) is to be recommended. It is then 
often practical to have the same identifier in all tables. If this is not 
possible, use system generated unique keys for the shared tables. 
What really is important is of course how the tables are used in the 
different use cases Which specific search criteria need to be satisfied? 
What other requirements need to be considered? 


Modeling the persistent object 


We will now look at an example of how to handle persistent behavio 
in an abstract block. Since every object that should be stored in th 
database must have a persistence functionality in common, we creat 
an abstract block, ObjectToStore, that has this functionality, 5è 
Figure 10.4. The classes in this block form a framework to build other 
blocks from. The classes are not independent, but have a well-defined 
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ObjectToStore 


ObjectState 


[| 


PersistentObject PersistentState 


Item ItemState 


[| EJ 


PersistentItemAdministrator PersistentitemState 


Figure 10.4 Common parts of all blocks that will store its information in 
the database are put in an abstract block which is inherited by other blocks. 


protocol that handles the persistence mechanism of the blocks This 
block is inherited by all blocks that must be able to store information 
in the database and the framework is specialized to every particular 
block, see Deposit Item in the figure. The block Deposit Item thus 
inherit the block ObjectToStore and we now need only to program 
what is specific for every Deposit Item namely the functionality 
of Item, ltemState, PersistentitemAdministrator, and PersistentltemState 
which differ from the classes we inherit We also add a block RDBPort 
which includes a component class to handle the interface against the 
database. 
The classes of ObjectToStore are as follows: 


e Object represents the object abstractly and Item is the actual 
object in the system. 

è ObjectState represents the attributes of Object to be stored in 
the database in Object’s datastructure, hence ItemState contains 
the information of Item that is to be stored in the database. 
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Receipt basis 


Create a new instance 


INCR 
Increment this with 1 


Increment the daily amount 


Figure 10.5 The external view of creating and updating a block Can. 


e PersistentState represents the attributes in ObjectState, but 
the type systems used in the DBMS. . 

e PersistentObject converts ObjectState into PersistentState. Hen 
PersistentltemAdministrator converts ItemState to the attribu' 
in the tables and stores it in PersistentltemState. 
PersistentltemAdministrator uses RDBPort to store thi 
information in the database. 


Initialization and the creation of tables must of course be don 
at the beginning We do not discuss this here, but these issues shoul 
prefeably be handled by the RDB-port since they are highly DBM 
dependent. 

The flow will be as follows When ltem is updated, ltemstal 
is also updated. To store this information in the database, Item te 
PersistentitemAdministrator to store the information. Persistentlte 
Administrator gets the information in ItemState and translates it 1 
PersistentitemState. When this is done it stores PersistentitemState in 
the database via RDBPort 

Figure 10.5 shows how a creation and an update will look 
externally from a Can block Note that none of the internal behavie 
in Can to store information in the database is seen from the outside 
We have thus encapsulated the function/data paradigm used by th 
DBMS and can now show an object-oriented interface to th 


application 


\ 


Send to DB 


Convert to 
SQL-statements 


Daily Amount++ 


Convert CanState to 
PersistentCanState 
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Can block Can CanState PersistentCan- Persistent RDBPort 
border Administrator CanState 


INCR 


Store(TheCanState) 
Convert(canState) 


MMU UML 


Print(Table="Can", 
thePersistentCanState) 


CLMUuU MLL 


N 


Figure 10.6 The behavior inside the Can block when updataing the daily amount. 


Let us take a look inside the Can block, see Figure 10.6. When 
the INCR stimulus comes, the update is made. The update is also 
made in CanState. To store the update in the database a stimulus 
Store is sent to PersistentCanAdministrator which converts the CanState 
into PersistentCanState and tells RDBPort to store it in the database. 
Nothing of this is seen outside the Can block 

The impedance problem is handled by instances of ItemState, 
PersistentltemState and PersistentltemAdministrator. The independence 
of the DBMS (provided that it is a relational DBMS) is handled by 
the block RDBPort. The similarities of all persistent blocks are thus 
described in ObjectToStore. 

If we want to use another type of DBMS, which parts must 
we then change? Obviously RDBPort must be changed This block 
thus encapsulates the DBMS used. Since Persistentltem and Persistent 
ltemState only know that we are using a relational database, these do 
not need to be changed on changing the DBMS However, different 
DBMSs may have different type systems and possibly also different 
table semantics Generally, avoid being tied to any specific vendor, 
use capabilities which are widely recognized only Persistentitem 
knows the names of the tables which store the object’s state and 
PersistentltemState knows the table structure, so if these topics also 
change, these need to be changed too 

To summarize, to each block we assign a block description 
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that includes descriptions of: 
e Classes for the block’s data and behavior, 
e Classes to handle the persistancy, 


e Tables in the database to store the block’s information. 


A similar technique to encapsulate a RDBMS behind an objec 
oriented interface is described by Premerlani et al. (1990). 


Object DBMS 


Relational systems were first introduced in the early 1970s. Duri 
the (late) 1980s they have totally dominated the DBMS industry. Th 
serve as a simple and logical view of the data stored in the database, 
The user views the data as stored in tables which he can manipulai 
One important idea is that data be stored in as few places as possible 
Different normalization techniques, as we have briefly mentioned 
support the process of making the tables as independent of eact 
other as possible. 

Simplicity and data independence are the major features of 
relational DBMS, but can also be a drawback in some application: 
The relational model cannot capture the semantics of complex object 


To model a complex object we © 
into several tables, and this makes each access to such objects slo 


since the DBMS must join a 


information. 
bject DBMS (ODBMS) is to store the obje 


The idea of an o 
as such, and thus bridge the semantic gap all the way to the databa 


In this way we do not have to perform any slow joins to get acc 
to a specific object. By storing the objects as such instead, it is 
possible to express the semantics of the objects in a much better way 
than is possible in relational systems. This implies that ODBMS i 
very useful in applications where complex objects must be persistent 
Typical examples are different kinds of design support such as CAD. 
CASE, CAE and the like. 
Most commercial ODBMSs do not use a specific data manipu 

lation language to store and retrieve information, but use th 
programming language directly, for example C++ or Smalltalk. Th 
means that a specific interface to the DBMS is not necessary, a$ 

the case for relational systems (that mostly use the language SQL 

Hence the impedance problem is eliminated completely. This also 

means that the design of the database is integrated during the 


analysis and design of the application. 
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What criteria are there then for an ODBMS? One of the more 
important papers written on this topic is by Atkinson et al. (1989), 
although there is far from being a consensus on the contents among 
the ODBMS community. They identify, besides the criteria discussed 
above for an ordinary DBMS, the following: 


è Complex objects. It should support the notion of complex 
objects. 


© Object identity. Each object shall have an identity independent 
of its internal values 


è Encapsulation. It shall support encapsulation of data and 
behavior in the objects. 


© Types or classes. It should support a structuring mechanism, 
either in the form of types or classes. 


è Hierarchies. It should support the notion of inheritance 
è Late binding. It should support overriding and late binding. 


© Completeness The manipulating language should be able to 
express every computable function 


è Extensibility. It should be possible to add new types. 


The commercially available object DBMSs have evolved from 
two origins, The established DBMS vendors have built object-oriented 
features on top of their relational systems. These are often called 
extended relational DBMSs. Several new vendors instead start from 
the programming language and often support specific classes or other 
features to intergrate the ODBMS in the programming environment. 

We do not have sufficient experience to discuss fully the use 
of ODBMS in development using OOSE, but the projects where we 
have used such systems show that the construction process is much 
simplified in comparison with using relational systems Mostly this 
does not affect the remaining construction, but is very straightforward 
to use during implementation. You just mark the classes of which 
the instances should be persistent and also define the transactions 
in some way, and that is all. However, since relational DBMSs have 
been used for a long time, these products are more mature and also 
have more extensive support for many complex issues included in 
the use of databases 

Hence the major benefits of using ODBMS include: 


è The objects as such can be stored in the database (often the 
operations are not stored, but are only present in the class 
library in the primary memory), 


è No conversion is needed for the DBMS type system; the user 
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defined classes are used as types in the DBMS, 


e The language of the DBMS can be integrated with an objec 
oriented programming language The language may even 
exactly the same as that used in the application, which does 
not force the programmer to have two representations of his 


objects 


Discussion 


n ODBMS into the design often make 


The ease of incorporation of a 
different application areas hav 


this an attractive solution. However, 
different requirements. The tendency i 
vendors optimize their pro 
application areas. The differences may involve the complexity of th 
objects, the length and frequency of the transac i 
out of information during longer periods (days, weeks), etc ). Whi 
is obvious, however, is that all ODBMSs focus on more complex dat 
structures than a relational DBMS is able to handle. This also mean 
that for application areas where the information structures are vel 
simple and are best expressed in tables, a relational DBMS may | 
a better choice than an object DBMS anyway. Typical of su 
application areas ar 
their accounts, or a flight reservation syste 


and reservations on the flights. 
Hence there is no general best choice. A choice must be ma 


from time to time with great respect to the needs of the application 
to be developed. The best thing is to benchmark different databases 
with the specific application as such or to simulate the requirement 
of the applicaions Then it is important to use real volumes of dat 
and real use of the data. If this works, double the amount of dat 
since it is almost impossible to guess the amount of data to be store 
in the future. In practice, all queries with a performance requiremen 
must be verified in advance. More about ODBMS, maturity an 
benchmarking can be found in JOOP (1991). More comparisons | 
between RDBMS and ODBMS can be found in Loomis (1990) or Ston 


and Hentchel (1990) 


Summary 


that is, for longe 


Databases are used to store objects persistently, 
port for this 


than a specific execution. To use a DBMS gives sup 
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persistence and also other issues that raise the abstraction level for 
the database user The main DBMS type in use today is the relational 
DBMS which stores data in tables Object DBMSs are now evolving 
with great speed to support the complete persistence of entire objects. 

To use a relational DBMS in combination with an object- 
oriented system raises many problems. However, many of these 
problems can be encapsulated; one Strategy using a reusable 
framework is shown schematically in this chapter To do the logical 
database design from an object-oriented model is straightforward 
since it normally leads directly to normalized tables. Also, inheritance 
can be simulated using the tables 

Object DBMSs have been developed to store objects as such 
in the database No standard, or even general consensus, exists on 
what defines an ODBMS. Different application areas have different 
requirements, and many vendors optimize their products for a specific 
application area. To use an ODBMS in the development in OOSE is 
often easy. Generally, no extensive overheads are needed to incorpor- 
ate the ODBMS in the application developed. 
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Components 


Introduction 


Reusable software engineering 


To be able to reuse code has long been a notion in the world | 
software engineering. This has been one of the major issues 
increase dramatically the productivity of the programming co 
munity. However, although most people agree upon the importan 
of reuse, it has been practiced only very scarcely in softwa 
development organizations. We will come back to the reasons f 
this. 

When we speak of reuse in software engineering we me 
everything that can be reused at a later time. This includes all t 
information and knowledge that has been developed, includi 
experience from earlier projects, both by humans and by organizatio 
system architectures that have proved to be good, developm 
methods that proved useful, but also written program code- 
completed algorithms. This highlights the fact that code reuse is onl} 
one small part of reusable software engineering, see Freeman (1987) 

We have seen that the models developed in OOSE provide | 
good base for reuse of information. As an example we see that th 
use case model is reused for developing all subsequent model: 
Additionally, the analysis model is developed to get a robust structur 
with reusable objects for future changes There we try to identify 
structure that is as much reusable in future changes as possibl 
However, in this chapter we will concentrate on the code reuse leve 
namely the reuse of software components. 


Components as a reinforcement mechanism 


we should view these 4 


When working with software components, 
st as we have primitive 


a part of the programming language. Ju 


p 


Application 2 


R 
Application 1 
Application layer 
N elation lay 


Language 
primitives 


Figure 11.1 Components are used to build bottom-up whereas applications 
are built top-down 


constructs in the language, we will have primitives at a higher level 
of abstraction. In this way components constitute a reinforcement 
mechanism for the implementation language; instead of working 
with primitive constructs, we will work with constructs of higher 
level abstractions, like lists and windows. In this manner we can 
thus leverage the development from primitive constructs to more 
complex constructs. Having the components built on the programming 
language we will get a higher level of the application layer on which 
we will develop our applications, see Figure 11.1. 

To build with components and to build with objects are two 
entirely different activities With objects we start from the use cases 
and design the objects as our system is developed. To build with 
components, on the other hand, is a bottom-up activity. Furthermore, 
blocks will be managing units handled by the application developers 
and several applications may be developed in one organization, They 
are documented for this purpose. Components, on the other hand, 
will be managing units of a component system and are shared among 
several applications They are normally documented in a completely 
different way 

Having to work with components is not unique for software 
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engineering Exactly the same mode of work is used in all the oth 
engineering disciplines. Electrical engineers, for example, work wi 
integrated circuits for their designs, mechanical engineers ha 
standardized bolts, civil engineers have different types of girders 
work with, chemical engineers have different solvents and proce 
devices. Not least, VLSI designers base their work on comple 
module libraries to build their circuits They only indicate the wig 
and number of registers to have a complete register bank for their 
design; they do not put in each transistor by hand! Today softwar 
development is something of an art in which each programmer is 
more of an artist than an engineer, as discussed in Chapter 1, You 
can consequently say that the use of components is also making the 
software industry into a fully fledged engineering discipline tha 
should work on an industrial scale : 

Many feel that components are one of the most importan 
solutions to the software crisis The crisis is that as the complexity 
of our systems grows, they become more expensive and more difficuli 
to develop The problem is that the productivity of the softwar. 
engineers does not grow at the same pace. If we do not become mor 
productive we will fail in building the systems that we are expecte 
to build 

By means of components we thus hope to master the desig 
of large systems. There are above all two important criteria for whic 
components are of great help: to reduce the development time (cos 
and to raise the quality. We reduce the development time as we hav 
more powerful components as a basis. This means that we redu 
the complexity and will thus have to write less code ourselves. A 
we use complete components this means that they are also we 
tested, both because we spend more time on their development an 
because they have been used in other applications. If we fulfill the 
two criteria it will lead us to less expensive and better softwa 


systems. 


Why do we not have components today? 


Now, if components are so good why are they not widely used toa 
greater extent today? We can identify a number of answers. 


e Projects are often conducted with a tight budget and a tight 
time schedule. To design good components takes time. Since | 
it is not profitable to design components for one single project _ 
there is no incentive to do so. 


e It is safest if I write the code myself; the ‘not invented here 
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attitude. To trust the code of someone else makes one feel 
uncertain If there is going to be a fault I want to have control 
over it and be able to correct it myself 


® There is no recognized component standard that is widely 
used Such standards should specify the functionality and the 
use of components. To establish a standard for components is 
a gigantic task. 


e Components already exist, but we cannot find them Complete 
components can be designed in a project but they are not 
saved. 


è You feel productive when writing source code Since the most 
common measure of software is lines of code, you feel you are 
progressing when you produce code. This is an abuse of your 
task, you should solve the hard problems, not the easy ones. 
Instead you must accept what is available and go forward; you 
cannot spend time on putting the finishing touches to a 
component to suit your purposes. This will lead to low 
productivity and a waste of resources 


e If a component market should appear there will be problems 
as components are copied and distributed for free, which 
means that no one wants to pay their high costs. Compare 
this with the same problem in the software industry. Few 
companies consequently dare to design components on a large 
scale. 


An important reason why good components have not been 
designed is that engineers have tried to find them from functions 
and not from the objects When it was discovered that something 
was to be stored, a function for this purpose was immediately 
designed; put (e). It quickly became apparent, however, that you had 
to store it in different ways SO a parameter was added: put(e, queue) 
and the variants proliferated rapidly. Then you wanted different 
parameters for the data structure: put(e,queue, preemptive, priority, 
length) and you continued to add parameters for efficiency,. .. You 
never found the correct abstraction, or to quote Gerry Weinberg 
(1971): ‘Unfortunately, program libraries are unique; everyone wants 
to put something in, but no one wants to take anything out.’ Tracz 
(1988) also discusses this topic 

However, reuse in the software field have been practiced in 
different forms If we want a sorting algorithm for a specific situation 
we normally find a good algorithm in the literature and implement 
it instead of inventing a simple algorithm ourselves This shows that 
reuse of program code and algorithms is actually nothing new but 
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that it has existed for as long as we have been programmin 
standard work that has been a source for many such ‘compone; 
is Knuth (1973, 1981) 


A new approach 


The area in which components has succeeded best is probabh 
mathematics routines in FORTRAN Here we have an abundance 
routines to be used in a lot of applications that need some form 
more advanced calculation, for example statistical or numerical, 
reason why it has succeeded there is probably that it was easy 
define the ‘objects’ that the routines were to operate on; representatio, 
of matrices or arrays is easy to standardize. That it was easy to desig, 
components where the data structure could be defined easily indic 
that this is where the problem actually lies This would indicate t 
information hiding in general and object-oriented programming i 
particular is a good road to take when it comes to components. T 
proves to be true; as we encapsulate the data structure comple 
and only offer operations on it in an object, the component beco 
insensitive to the surrounding world that only knows certai 
operations In the same manner we have today developed the the 
about abstract data types which also provide an excellent basis 
implementing components. 

This also suggests to another reason why it has been so diffi 
to design useful components, the development method has n 
stimulated it. A traditional development method often has the fon 
of functional decomposition or at a least top-down process. This dog 
not at all benefit the use of components; you need luck to end on 
component at the very bottom. With object-oriented methods yo 
build both bottom-up and top-down. To build with components | 
consequently much more natural with an object-oriented metho 
than with a function/data method. 

Components are today used in certain areas. An example 
the Smalltalk world in which much of the programming is to fin 
the correct class for your application Here we already have t 
attitude that ‘a good class is a reusable class’, Here it is a matter of 
pride to write such a good class that others will want to use it. It 
should consequently be positive that you can spend your efforts on 
solving the difficult problems instead of doing mechanical routine 
work. The challenge is raised by one level of difficulty _ 

Software components are also used in certain industries; severa 
companies (among them Toshiba, IBM and NobelTech) have today 
started special software component departments. Their purpose is to 
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provide all other departments with components, and they have no 
direct profitability requirements. This means that work on designing 
a good and useful component will not detract from some critical 
project budget, but rather will be distributed over several different 
projects. Later in this chapter we will outline how such a department 
can work. 


What is a component? 


As stated before, here we will only deal with reuse consisting of 
already implemented software components. Once more we wish to 
emphasize that this is a considerable restriction of reusable software 
engineering. However, we need to define what we mean by a 
component and how to work with them. A component is a standard 
building unit in an organization that is used to develop applications, 

To make a component reusable in various applications it is 
necessary that it be independent of the application for which it was 
designed. This is not always necessary to achieve; sometimes 
components that are application-dependent are of interest for reuse 
We can consequently grade our components on a scale that ranges 
from complete application-independency (such as a binary tree 
structure) up to complete application-dependency (such as scanning 
a bar code reader), The more dependent the component is on a 
certain application, the more frequently you must adapt it in order 
to use it Examples of components that may have to be adapted are 
browsers, windows and file handlers, but they are still very useful 

The requirements imposed on a component are much greater 
than on ordinary software To use a component means that we can 
save time since we do not need to know how it works on the inside 
We only need to use it from the outside. A complex component that 
is easy to use thus raises the abstraction level for the developer, It 
then forms a conceptual simplification of what is implemented 

Since the component should be used in various contexts we 
require it to be a general abstraction so that it can be used widely. 
This means that the component must be designed to be reused. 
Hence we need to include operations so that all reasonable use of 
the component is satisfied. However we should not include too many 
operations, since that makes the component hard to understand and 
use. Thus the component should capture all operations that make it 
meaningful to use for any developer and no other Operations. Note 
though, that this does not mean that we should give the component 
a general implementation. If this makes it ineffective, it should definitely 
be avoided. More about this later. 
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A critical issue is whether the developer trust the compone 
If the components come with a bad reputation, no one will use 4 
components. Therefore the components must be of an extraordina 
quality. They thus need to be well tested, efficient and wo 
documented Components are therefore normally more expensive : 
develop than ordinary software. 

The components should also invite reuse. The compone 
must thus have a well-designed interface, easy retrieval and be 
accompanied by good, correct and easy to use documentation. Th 
components should thus be packeted for reuse 

Generally speaking there are two schools of thought on wha; 
primitive components should look like. One is that component 
should be flexible, which means that they should be easy to chang 
in order to adapt them to your own needs, see Parnas et al. (1983) 
The arguments for this are reasons of efficiency; general component, 
are often inefficient. 

The other viewpoint is quite the opposite, namely: tha 
components should already be specialized and you should not mak 
changes in them (see Booch (1987a) where there are 26 differen 
implementations of ‘Set). Here you instead solve the efficienc 
problem by having several different types of the same componen| 
We will here mainly follow the latter school for small scale component 
but for larger scale the former is of course of interest | 

To design useful components is not easy. The most well-know 
components include various data structures and window managemer 
systems. Today there are several libraries on the market for the: 
kinds of components However, more specialized components hav 
been harder to define. Components are often developed gradual 
from several different examples where you can find a general behavio 


different places, an embryo of a component, that you frequently ha 
to modify in order to make it fully useful. We have then a whit 
box component, that is, you have to look inside it to reuse it, $ e 
Johnson and Foote (1988) These often have a tendency to be oriented 
towards a specific application domain To develop these white-box 
components it is therefore necessary to have a good knowledge of 
the application domain. 

When white-box components have been used and further 
refined it is often posssible to reach an even further level of 
abstraction. Then it is possible to extract the essence of a component 
and design it as a black-box component. In this case you will no 
change the inside of it in order to use it in a new context, 

Black-box components are often easier to use than white-bo 
components since they are used as plug-in components and no 
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modification is necessary, Additionally, they should be well tested 
and are often of a higher quality than ordinary software since 
requirements are stronger on these Typical black-box components 
are the common abstract data types such as stacks, strings and search 
trees. 

However, white-box components, although they are harder to 
work with, are of great interest anyway. The reason for this is that 
there is often reuse of much larger parts and thus they will 
increase the productivity significantly more than reuse of black-box 
components. A special form of white-box component is a design 
framework where you have an entire skeleton to build your application 
in. This is a reusable design. Typical white-box components include 
a sorting algorithm where you might want to change the ‘greater than’ 
operator (this could also be done with a black-box component) and 
Model/View/Controller in Smalltalk which is a class framework (one 
of the first) for interface construction. 

Many problems still need to be solved for white-box com- 
ponents, although research and experiences are under way. One 
problem with white-box components is for instance how much should 
you actually be able to change a white-box component before it no 
longer counts as the original one, and how should a white-box 
component be tested to become stable? 


Use of components 
Finding places to use components 


Components should be viewed as an important part of the implemen- 
tation language used They should give leverage to increase pro- 
ductivity. This means that, just as the developer must have a good 
knowledge of and skill in the programming language, she or he must 
likewise have a good knowledge of the component library in order 
to use it effectively. This is taken to the extreme in for instance 
Smalltalk, where the language vocabulary as such is very small, but 
the actual programming is more a case of managing and using the 
class library. 

Generally, everything could be implemented using components. 
However, often the right component does not exist, and so is not 
available for use. We will discuss later how a component library could 
be built incrementally for more application-oriented components. 
Normally the ‘classical’ components exist as a base. These are either 
obtained on the market and/or developed in house and implement 
classical abstract data types, and often also offer windowing facilities 
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Figure 11.2 Objects that are inherited by many other objects, either direc 
(a) or indirectly (b), or are accessed by many others (c), could be a base 


a component 


Today there exist several such libraries for various environments, ’ 
give you an idea of how such components could be used, we 
discuss some examples of how we can find places to use the 
components. 

The analysis and design models provide a strong framewo: 
for finding such places. In particular, objects, associations a 
attribute types should be reviewed. If the component exists in t 
library we could use it directly, otherwise proposals for n 
components are needed. Here are some examples of places whe 
components could be used. 


e General entity objects that are used to develop other ent 
object, for example if they are inherited by other entity obj 
or accessed by other entity objects, see Figure 11.2. This 
then often an application-oriented component. If a certain ki 
of object will be implemented in the same way all over the 
system, such as an entity object whose information should 
stored in a database, a general framework could be develo 
as indicated in Chapter 10. 

e Interface objects can often be implemented using componen 
for windowing systems. Windows, buttons and scroll bars 
then typical components. In the same way, one applicatio 


graphical user interfaces (GUIs) should also be used whe 
developing the system interfaces. Note here 
use a modern UIMS, you normally do not need any componen 


for window management. 


e Some control objects will have general functions such a 
logging activities, data collection for statistics and on-line hel 
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Figure 11.3 An acquaintance association with a cardinality more than one 
will typically be implemented with a component that holds all the references. 


applications 


e An acquaintance association is often implemented with a 
reference. If the cardinality has a fixed interval we use a static 
structure such as an array or collection to hold these references, 
If fast searching is required, other structures or storing 
strategies could be possible such as binary searching and/or 
tree structures. If the cardinality is variable, see Figure 11.3, 
we use a dynamic structure such as a list, dictionary or a 
collection, depending on what is available and which is most 
appropriate 

© Different kinds of types will occur at various phases, for 
example attribute types, types of parameters and local types 
when implementing the blocks Some of these types may be 
general and thus can be implemented with components. The 
criterion is whether the type is a good abstraction, namely a 
conceptual simplification without involving implementation 
details If the type only has read and write operations, this 
indicates that it is not a good abstraction. Then it is not a 
potential component To make it a component you should raise 
the conceptual level of the Operations. 


© During construction we mentioned that our system should be 
robust for changes in the implementation environment. This 
was achieved by encapsulating the environment. This encapsul- 
ation could be done by using components as discussed in 
Chapter 8. By using these components whenever a service is 
to be used in the environment, we only need to change these 
components when changing the underlying system. 


To be able to use components, it is essential that it is clear 
early in the development which components are available. The best 
case is when the components are available from the beginning. Then 
the developer can view them as a natural tool during all development 
work. In some larger projects/organizations it is sometimes appropri- 
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11.3.2 


ate to start with a development of application-oriented white-b 
components and frameworks Then what is essential is a go 
application domain knowledge to develop components that y 
generally be used for different applications. Version handlin, 
configuration management and releasing of such systems to ¢ 
developing organizations must be managed with care. 


Implementing with components 


Components are used to construct blocks The use of components | 
therefore not documented in the same way as design objects. Whe 
using components in the design model, various techniques can b 
used to document the use The use of the most primitive componen 
is normally not documented in the design model; these are used mo 
like programming language primitives. Components are normal 
introduced as a special case of object modules, namely on the mo 
primitive level in the design. However, for more complex componen: 
it is often meaningful to include them in the design model. Especia 
frameworks and other components that involve major design decisio 
should be included in the design model Blocks can also be reuse 
but they are reused to configure the system for different custome 
Examples of reusable blocks are Account in a banking system a 
Line in a communication system. 

It is often claimed that inheritance is fundamental for ret 
since you can inherit components an 
inheritance is a strong tool in many contexts, this is a misconcep 
Inheritance is not a prerequsite for reuse It is fully possible t 
reuse without inheritance. Actually, inheritance has frequently bee 


it as shown below: 


class house:private list{ 
head* doors; 


\; 


Here the class house inherits list. This is in most cases an inapprop 
use of inheritance as discussed in Chapter 3; a house is not a subtype 
of list, it only uses list for its implementation, that is, it uses it as 
a client, and hence from the outside. So when implementing the class 


riate 
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you should have an acquaintance association to the component 
instead, as in the following code segment: 


class house{ 
list* doors; 


} 


In this example it is obvious that inheritance should not be 
used, but, as we stated when inheritance was first introduced, it is 
not always obvious how to differentiate between the use of inheritance 
and acquaintace. However, as a first tule, use composition when 
implementing with components. 

A common need when you use components is that you must 
adapt or specialize them to the application in question This should 
normally not be done by making changes in the component, but 
instead you should either encapsulate the component in another 
object that acts as an interface between the application and the 
component, or make a specialization of the component. The previous 
technique can also be used when you want to solve naming problems 
or encapsulate components to make the application independent of 
the component’s implementation (language, software or hardware 
etc). When you encapsulate you should be careful to avoid efficiency 
losses. 

Another problem in using components is that they are written 
in another language or another environment than the relevant 
development environment This will probably be of less importance 
in the future when it becomes easier to bridge such gaps. 

The use of components leads to better code. This is a 
consequence of their frequent use and the fact that they consequently 
have been thoroughly tested, but also a result of the fact that more 
work has been put into designing the component than is normal for 
ordinary program code. Components should be looked upon as ‘fault 
free’ by the application developers This means that faults should 
not initially be looked for in the components 

Components should be used in the implementation. It is 
important for any manager to be serious about the use of components, 
You should encourage the use of components and question any 
design or implementation that does not use components. Hence it is 
obvious that to judge a developer’s productivity in terms of the 
number of lines of source code is the opposite of this idea. The more 
you reuse the less you will write yourself. Thus a better productivity 
measure is the number of components used in the design or 
implementation. This will also increase the quality of the system. 
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11.4.1 


Component management 


A component system is normally not profitable for only one Proj 
Such systems should be shared among several projects. The rea 
is that the development of components is often more expensive t 
the development of ordinary software and this makes it unprofitah 
in terms of a project horizon. The real benefits come whe 
component could be used in several projects and products. Therefy 
component management should be based on multiple projects, 

A special component management department or group 
therefore necessary, that is responsible for building a specially ma 
component library for the organization. This department shou 
also be responsible for obtaining components from the mark 
Additionally, they should encourage and enforce the use of co; 
ponents in projects. 

Besides such a component department, and especially if it do 
not exist, a spontaneous component activity will evolve. We ha 
seen that this is particularly true when working with an obje 
oriented programming language which encourage the use of co 
ponents. These activities will be on the individual, group and proj 
level and they are often done as a developer adds some extra eff 
for the design of a specific class or module that she or he sees \ 
be usable in other contexts too This should be encouraged by | 
project management since it could form a source of good compone 

There are two types of activities for component manageme 
one for the design of a complete component system and one 
construction of individual components. We will discuss both of th 


and we start with the latter 


= 


Construction of components 


The construction of components is fundamental for their use. Reu 
does not come as a side effect. Specification, construction and testin 
must all be done for reuse. This makes a component more expensi 
(up to 10 times) to develop than other software. 

Several different criteria for what is a good component h 
been suggested. These criteria can be summarized in the followi 


areas 
e The first is understandability. The component shall represent an 
abstraction. It shall have high cohesion and offer only the 


operations needed to make it useful in an efficient mannet. It 
shall also have a well-defined interface, both syntactically and 
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semantically. If two operations in two different components 
have the same name, they shall act in a similar manner Their 
‘style should be similar to facilitate understanding. 


@ The component should be independent of surrounding entities: 
it should be loosely connected and thus have low coupling to 
other units. An object-oriented philosophy leads to this 
independence. 


e The component should be a general abstraction which is useful 
in several applications without having to undergo changes, It 
is standardized with respect to name, fault handling, structure 
and so on. 


Understandability must not only be external, but also internal. 
Since good components will have a long life, they will be maintained 
for a long time. This means that it is especially important that they 
are written so that they are easy to maintain, even if people should 
not make changes in them One problem in the maintenance of 
component systems is the need for (backward) compatibility. Even 
if we improve our component system, perhaps in performance or 
interfaces, it must be possible to use the new version or use an 
earlier version This means that we must also be able to handle 
versions of components, just as for all other products This requirement 
is a great problem but must be solved in order to have a working 
component library. 

The most important criterion for reuse consists of the interface 
of the component. It must be general and complete enough to make 
the component easy to reuse 

A trivial but very common problem is the name Generally it 
takes a long time to get a good name, a task that is often 
underestimated but extremely important. The most obvious need 
here is to have standards. Naming standards can be specific for a 
project but should apply to larger areas than that to be really useful. 

As mentioned before we can use inheritance in our component 
design. The inheritance mechanism is very useful for building up a 
powerful component library However, the use of inheritance is also 
fundamental for the quality of the component system. Booch 
and Vilot (1990) note that trade-off between different inheritance 
hierarchies is a fundamental design issue. 

Time and/or memory performance of components is also a 
critical issue. As stated earlier, a general implementation that leads 
to an inefficient component should be avoided since it will probably 
not be used. So different implementations for various requirements 
should be avoided. For instance, Booch (1987) offers several different 
implementations of each abstract datatype. 
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Several various criteria for good and reusable compon 
designs have been proposed, see Johnson and Foote (1988), Me 
(1990) and Lieberherr and Holland (1989). These criteria include 


è Reduce the number of parameters; fewer arguments will lea 
to more cohesive operations that also imply more primiti 
operations, 

e Avoid using options in parameters, any options should bes 
by the creation procedure, and special operations should 
used to change these options, 

e No direct access to instance variables; to access instan 
variables, special operations should be used, this frees t 
implementation from the actual interface, 


e Naming should be consistent; operations in different co 


The component system 


A component library is something that all mature developm 
organizations should have. The construction and evolution of suc 
library does, however, involve many questions and we will disc 
some of these here This activity includes selecting, classifying j 


throughout the development organization and that the compon 
are accessible. a 
We have stated that a component library should preferably | 
shared between several different products. This means that tl 
component system should serve several projects. Proposals for ne 
components normally come 
system supports. It is import 
new components by merely waiting for proposals, but you must al 
actively search for new components that could be suitable. All o 
experience shows that to have a component system working, We 
the people working them to be active towards the actual projec 
Figure 11.4 proposes an organization for a component system. 
The proposals should be reviewed by a group consisting 
experienced designers and also someone from the compon 
department forming a software component commitee They sh 
judge whether the proposed components are to be developed or not. 
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Figure 11.4 An organization of component management. 


If it is decided to construct the component, it is forwarded to 
component construction with a deadline. When ready, it is added to 
the software component library which then takes a new revision 
state 

As the component system is being used, the software compon- 
ent group should analyze its value; which type of components is 
used most? Which are not used at all? How much can you gain from 
using the components? This analysis helps in developing the 
component system A similar manner of handling the component 
library is described by Matsumoto (1987) 

When you decide to delete components from the library, great 
care must be taken. Since applications that have been designed can 
be built on these components it is important not to remove the basis 
for these designs, thus you must make sure that the documentation 
will not be removed completely. It is not until all users of a component 
have changed that a component can be deleted. A component will 
thus have a life cycle as illustrated in Figure 11.5. 

When you start the design of a component system you are 
faced with some important questions. 


è In which programming languages and development environ- 
ments (eg. compilers) shall the components be offered? How 
should various environments be handled? Does this work for 
the target environment? 

@ Are components already available internally? How are they 
used? Can we use them for our component system? Should 
they be integrated? 
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Figure 11.5 The life cycle of a component 


e Which external component systems can we use? Should 
purchase them or use them as a source of ideas? 


e How shall the components be used? Which classifica 
method should we use? How can we simplify the us 
components? What should our component survey look like? 


this should not be a static library, but quite the opposite. It sh 
rather evolve continuously and be extended gradually. 

Then, which components should be included in the libr 
Initially, a study of existing, mainly external, libraries should 
performed The basic components, such as data structures a 
graphical facilities, should exist in the library. These are norma 
bought from an external vendor or accompany the developme 
environment used. 

The most essential factor is that the components should | 
profitable for the organization. Here the most important criteria a 
the potential reuse of the component and its size. The more plac 
it is used, the more its profitability. 

A component proposal consists of the desired functional 
(interface and characteristics), its reuse potential (how and where 
will be used) and a date for delivery. The proposal can conce 
development of a new component, purchasing a component or 
proposal to change a component. 

Whether a new component should be developed or not 
determined by the software component commitee. The value of 
should then be judged. A technique for this is discussed below. 

Purchasing a component is often cheaper in the beginning 
but may involve trouble in, for instance, maintenance and suppor 
The purchased component should be incorporated in the struct 
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used and should also be documented in the standardized way used 
in the component system. 

A change proposal could be of three kinds. An error report is 
always accepted. A change of the implementation is accepted if it is 
reasonable, such as an optimization. A change of the interface is 
accepted only if there are very good reasons, since it affects everyone 
dependent on the component, application developers and other 
components. 

To determine the value of a component, a cross reference table 
could be used which points out where a certain component will be 
used, Such a table will help in motivating which components should 
be developed. This table also serves as a tool for determining when 
components must be ready for use. Many proposals will not become 
components. This is essential to note early so that the development 
of these parts can be carried out on a project basis. 

Statistics should continously be collected concerning the use 
of components. Every use of a component should thus be noted. 
Then the software component commitee could see which components 
are reused and use this a a base for the evolution of the component 
library. As the library grows it may be necessary to restructure the 
library. 

A more active way of finding components has been proposed 
by Caldiera and Basili (1991). Various metrics of what is typical for 
a reusable component are used to identify components, A program 
that calculates these measures for existing source code has been 
developed and produces candidates for components. Hundreds of 
thousands of lines of C source code have then been analyzed. The 
result looks promising. The metrics used include: 


e Size This affects both reuse cost and quality. If it is too small 
the benefits will not exceed the cost of managing it. If it is too 
large, it is hard to have high quality. 

© Complexity. This affects also reuse cost and quality. A too 
trivial component is not profitable to reuse and with a too 
complex component it is hard to have high quality. 


© Reuse frequency. The number of places where a component is 
used is of course important too. 


The release of a new version of a component library must be 
timed in cooperation with the projects. The projects should of course 
also know which components are included in the forthcoming 
releases. Since many components will be used in different versions, 
it is essential to keep track of where a certain component is used. 
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As we have stated earlier, only when no product uses the compo 
can it can be deleted from the library. o 
One problem that will occur when several different ¢ 
libraries are to be joined is that they will not be compatible , 
each other Today this is a big problem since many diffe 
component libraries have components with the same name and 
are not disjoint. A possibility is to split them, but since the libr; 
often use other components in their own library, they may be al 
impossible to split to disjoint part and then join. Hence they w 
not work together. This is a major problem today when a compo 
library grows, and here standards are necessary. 


Documentation of components 


Although we do not discuss documentation in this book, we thi 
it may be appropiate to mention some in this context since | 
documentation of components must be made from several vie 
Since the components are used in various ways we need differ 


sheet has the same purpose as a data sheet for hardware compone 
namely it describes what a user needs to know in order to use 
component. To find the correct component we use a (possi 
automated) component survey. This document presents the en 
component library and the developer searches in this documen 
find the correct component to use. This document should be gener: 
from characteristic information attached to each component Differe 
organizations of the component survey will be discussed shortly. 
maintenance purpose, we also have a component description. Th 
document describes the implementation of the component at 
is used by the organization maintaining the components. 
relationships are illustrated in Figure 11.6. 

The thing that differentiates industrial software developme 
from other programming is above all the large scale. To get the ri 
benefits of reuse we therefore need a large number of componen 
We have previously discussed some problems with a large compon 
library. Another problem is the structuring of the library. To have 
too many components in a library is not recommendable today; the 
technology to handle them simply does not exist. The problem 
classification is one part of such technology We can compare t 
with hardware components. There are many different types 
with a certain functionality. They have different sensitivities 
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Figure 11.6 Documentation for a component system. 


temperature, they have different power consumption, and they can 
drive different types and numbers of circuits on the output and so 
on. Here you search for the desired logical function and also for the 
properties This must also be done for our software components, the 
question is which criteria are important We should include criteria 
such as efficiency, speed and storage requirements. 

Today’s classification methods can be characterized as hier- 
archical methods and keyword-based methods. In hierarchical 
methods the components are classified in a tree structure where you 
start searching from the root and as you get down into the tree you 
indicate which properties the component should have. When you 
have reached a leaf node in the tree, you have found your component. 
An example of a hierarchical method is suggested by Booch (1987). 
His taxonomy starts by first classifying components into structures, 
tools and subsystems. Structures are components that can be described 
as abstract data types or abstract state machines. Tools are components 
that describe an algorithm abstraction. Subsystems are components 
that are built of structures and tools, see Figure 117 Structures are 
in turn divided into monolithic (the structure must be treated as a 
whole in order to be meaningful) and polylithic (it is meaningful to 
speak of parts of the structure). On the next level you find your 
abstract data types. When you have reached this far, you continue 
searching to indicate exactly which properties the component shall 
have. Should the component work in a concurrent environment? Is 
the size of the structure static? When you have answered all these 
questions you have found your component in a leaf in this tree, 

The other classification method is built on keyword-based 
searching. Here we try to describe our component in descriptive 
words that we then can search for in a database. It is self evident it 
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Figure 11.7 Booch taxonomy for classification of components. 


is important to have a standardized terminology that everyone 
use. Examples of methods to name components have been propo: 
by Prieto-Diaz and Freeman (1987) and by Cox (1987). The first 
is based on the fact that each component can be described in term 
of its function, how it is executed and its implementation detail: 
Each component can then be described with a 6-tuple (function, obj 
medium, system type, application, application field). A word list 
synonyms is an aid to using standardized words 

Of course both methods have advantages and disadvantage 
A hierarchical method is good since it is simple and logical to us 
and it is also relatively easy to introduce new components if th 
structure is good. The problem is that you cannot describe many-t 
many relations with it, which means that if you have entered 
wrong subtree in the taxonomy you will never find the rig 
component. If you find the taxonomy is not very good, it becom 
difficult to work with, and if it appears that the structure should | 
changed then it is a big job to rebuild your component library. T 
keyword-based method has its advantages as it is very flexible wh 
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Browne et al. (1990). 

However, to get a working reusable library, the size of it is 
not critical For one product using Objectory, the team has developed 
about a dozen components. Most of them are quite primitive, but 


component is used Additionally, the components are also used to 


white-box component is a framework, which is a larger skeleton of 
a design that is reuseable. 
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constructions that use components widely 

Component management should be based on multiple proj ect 
Since the construction of components does have other requiremen 
in terms of quality and documentation than ordinary software, th 
construction of components should not burden a project. pi 
component construction the fundamental issues are understandabili 
independence and generality. All of these issues should be highlighte 


in the component interface. 
Component management i 
ent library. This should evolve i 
increasing reuse in the organization Proposals for new compone 
come from the projects; these proposals are then i 
the component department It is of great importance that thi 
component department is active and actively promotes the componen 
library. Documentation of components should satisfy both the us 


and the maintenance of components. Various methods exist t 
structure the component library for easy retrieval. 
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Testing 


Introduction 


To test a product is relatively independent of the development method 
used. This chapter describes testing in a manner comparatively 
independent from the method, but we will nevertheless see that 
OOSE provides some new possibilities, but also some new problems. 
The chapter does not claim to give a full description of testing 
activities, but is included to give a complete picture of the development 
and in order to indicate what differs for object-oriented systems. 
The standard work on testing is still Myers (1979) and a more 
comprehensive description has been made by Sommerville (1989) 

The test activities are normally divided into verification and 
validation. Verification is the work involved in checking whether the 
result agrees with the specification, whereas validation is the work 
necessary to check whether the end result is what was actually 
wanted The two terms are usually summarized as two different 
questions: 


e Verification: are we building the system correctly? 
e Validation: are we building the correct system? 


Here we will only discuss the verification part, but internally 
we also do validation on specific blocks. Nor is testing the only 
activity necessary to obtain a qualitative product, but activities like 
reviews and code inspections must also be performed We will discuss 
some of these issues in Chapter 15. 

The fact that we discuss testing in a chapter of its own does 
not mean that the test activities commence only when the analysis 
and construction have been completed. Testing is actually integrated 
into all activities and we will see that the test work can, in fact, begin 
at the same time as the analysis work is started. The more the testing 
is integrated, the better Software development is an incremental 
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Figure 12.1 The test activities are performed in reverse order relative t 
construction activities Documents prepared on one level are used on | 
corresponding test level 


activity consisting of analysis, construction and testing that what 
done is done correctly. 

In this chapter we focus on the testing activities that conce 
testing the final product by executing the program code. This 
sometimes called certification to differ from other types of qua 
activities. Testing can also be done on, for instance, document le 
by verifying that the analysis as well as design are done appropriati 
We will only mention some approaches of these kinds of test 
activities, but not go into them in detail. 

The most important aspect of testing is actually the attitud: 
towards it. You must be aware that testing takes time and the ¢ 
must be allowed for. The test activities take up perhaps 30% of 
entire development cost, but may sometimes exceed 50% Testin 
consequently a large part of the development and must of course 
planned in the same manner as analysis and construction. Testin 
should thus be included in the project plan. Much effort must 
spent on planning the testing; it should not be something tha 
scrambled together quickly at the end of a development phase. W 
must obtain the best possible result for our invested resources. 

We will first discuss testing in general and different types í 
tests. Then we illustrate how the testing of individual module 
done, and how their integration is done. We will see that the u: 
cases give us much help in the integration. This kind of testing 
normally done in reverse order to design, see Figure 12.1, 
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12.2 On testing 
12.2.1 The purpose of testing 


Let us first define some important concepts. We follow here the IEEE 
(1983) standard. A failure occurs when a program misbehaves. Thus 
a failure is a (statistical) property of the system in execution. A fault 
exists in program code. When the code is wrong, the fault can be 
fixed by changing the code A fault, if enountered, may cause a 
failure. There is no fault if the program cannot fail An error is a 
human action that results in software containing a fault. Thus an 
error may lead to the inclusion of a fault in the system, making the 
system fail. 

The first lesson learned about testing is that you can never 
prove that the program will never fail; one can only show that it 
contains faults. We should therefore consider a test that has found 
many faults as a successful test and not the opposite. As a curiosity 
we can note that we have a paradox here; if we have made a 
successful construction, we will have an unsuccessful test, and if our 
construction was deficient, then we will have a successful test. For 
completeness, we will mention that active research is continuing for 
Proving program correctness, but even if such techniques are used 
on a small scale today, we believe that it will (unfortunately) bea 
long time, if ever, before they can be fully applied to the systems 
discussed here. For more on such formal techniques, see Wing (1990) 
or Hall (1990). 

The purpose of testing is to find faults The testing is thus a 
destructive process to some extent; we must show that something is 
incorrect It is therefore unsuitable to test your own construction 
yourself since it does not feel natural to work only to prove that you 
yourself have made an error. Unfortunately, however, it becomes 


department. This is normally done during the integration test. The 
developers should of course be given the opportunity of identifying 
these faults, however. 

An alternative view of quality in software is to do it right the 
first time. Then any faults introduced should be eliminated as fast 
as possible. This is one of the major ideas in an approach called 
Cleanroom Software Engineering, see Mills et al. (1987). However, 
space does not allow us to discuss this further here. 

The above discussion indicates that the testing is generally 
done bottom-up. We start by testing the smallest modules and as 
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their construction is completed, and we cannot find any more det 
in them, we put them together and test the next level, and so 9 

There are also methods in which top-down testing is u 
These methods are then only based on the fact that the syste 
designed top-down and that it is tested continuously. The underh 
modules consist only of stubs from the beginning which may re 
random values, and they are then replaced with the real code, 

It is a well-known phenomenon that when you correct detect 
new faults in the system. When a fault has be 
corrected, you may therefore have to retest your system from { 
beginning, including the blocks that use the corrected block. It is 
be hoped that you introduce fewer faults than you correct. Leven; 
(1990) has noted that you generally introduce one new fault for ev, 
third fault you correct. He also notes that ‘defect avoidance is m 
powerful than defect removal’ Defect avoidance, he claims, 
achieved with a structured development method, and this is someth 


we strive for in OOSE. 


faults, you introduce 


Test types 


o avoid misunderstandings we 
here. They are not independen 
hould use several of them 


There are many types of tests T 
discuss the most common types 
one another and when you test you $ 
combination 

e Unit testing means that one and only one unit is teste 
such. This test requires that the unit is independent of o 
units. The unit can be a procedure or a class, but it can 
be a module or a group of modules We include classes, bloc 
and service packages in these units. 
e Integration testing involves tests with the purpose of verifyi 
that the units are working together correctly Integration a 

unit tests can be the same tests (eg. for a block), it is 
testing method that differs We use use cases for this type 
test. We will see that use cases are an excellent tool for t 
type of test. Blocks, service packages, subsystems and | 
entire system are tested in this manner. 
e A regression test is made when you have made changes 
the system, for example corrected a fault, and the test's purp 
is to verify that the old functionality remains. 
reason why you should use automated testing which will ț 
discussed later. When a tested unit is changed, l 
to change the test specifications also, since any changes 0 
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code may lead to that old test cases do not test what their 
original purpose was. 


The operation test is the most common large-scale test. Here 
the system is tested in normal operation for a longer time, The 
system is used in the intended manner, Only normal mistakes 
are made, that is, mistakes that the normal user may be 
expected to make. If the system is to be reconfigured during 
Operation, then this should be tested also. This type of test 
also measures the reliability of the system, and thus statistical 
measures may be used, such as mean-time-to-failure (MTTF) 


A full-scale test is the natural continuation of an operation 
test. The test means that we run the system on its maximum 
scale. All the parameters of the system approach their limit 
values, all types of equipment are connected, many simul- 
taneous users are present in the system, and many use cases 
are in operation at the same time. This test requires a lot of 
the system, but these requirements must be managed by the 
system. It requires that a full-scale plant is available and the 
test is therefore often expensive, but experience shows that 
new failures arise with full scale 


A performance test or capacity test has the purpose of 
measuring the processing ability of the system. The test shall 
be designed so that you can measure the performance with 
different loads What you want to measure may include store 
allocation, CPU utilization or perhaps only the speed in a 
specific use case The measured values shall be compared with 
the required values. 


Stress testing means that the extreme limits of the system are 
tested. An overload test is a special type of stress test and is 
also related to the performance test Its purpose is to see how 
the system behaves when it is subjected to overload and 
consequently goes one step further than the full-scale tests. 
We cannot expect the system to manage the processing of 
these tests, but it should perform well and must not stop. The 
system should survive occasional load peaks, How much the 
system’s performance drops is interesting to measure and we 
consequently also have a performance test in this case. Checking 
should be done so that no catastrophes occur. 


A negative test is a type of stress test intended to subject the 
system to stresses beyond what it has been built for. If there 
are any special barriers they should be tested and verified and 
use cases that normally will not be invoked simultaneously, 
should be executed at the same time, and so on. The system 
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e Tests based on requirement specifications are those that c 


have been discussed here but there are also several other types ° 


shall intentionally and systematically be used in an incorre 
manner. This maltreatment should be carefully planned go th; 
especially critical places are tested 


be traced directly to the requirement specification. They ca 
be one of the earlier tests, for example a performance test 
full-scale test, but they can also be a particular requireme, 
that you want to check explicitly. 
Ergonomic tests are becoming increasingly important | 
computer systems come to maturity. If the system has 
man—-machine interface then the ergonomic aspects should 
tested. Is the interface consistent in a use case? Is the interfa 
consistent between several interfaces? Are the menus readab} 
Are system messages visible? Can you understand the failu 
messages? Does the system provide a logical picture? 


Testing of the user documentation is a type of ergonomic tes 
in which the system’s documentation is tested Both the use 
manual and the documentation for maintenance and service 
should be tested. Far too often manuals and system behavio 
are not consistent. Its readability should also be tested, th 
documents should be checked for language, the balar 
between chapters and the balance between text and pictu 
should be assessed, and so on 


Acceptance testing is normally performed by the organizati 
ordering the system and it is the final checking by the custom: 
The system is now tested with real data. This is often also th 
validation of the system. This checking is often done against th 
original requirement specification. Sometimes the requiremen! 
specification is deficient and consequently this checking shoul 
not be done slavishly. This type of testing is often also calle 
alpha testing. This test can be done for a longer time whe 
the system is working in the environment for which it ha 
been developed. When the testing has been done, the decisio. 
is made as to whether the product shall be accepted or not. 
there is no specific orderer, for example a compiler produc 
beta testing is often used. This means that the product is teste 
by specially selected customers or potential customers who u 
the system and report the faults they detect. Beta testing 
done before the product is released on the market and is à 


form of prerelease. 


Of course there are several variants of these test types; some 
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Test program Expected 


output 


Tested unit 


Figure 12.2 Schematic illustration of automated testing. 


tests. Code inspection is, for example, a method that can be used. 
Its purpose is that someone inspects the developed code and assesses 
its quality. This is a very expensive method, but it often produces a 
qualitative code. 

Since testing is an expensive activity it must be efficient, When 
the test resources are restricted, each test should lead to the detection 
of a failure. We should strive to find the major failures first. One 
consequence of this efficiency requirement is that we must be able 
to do our tests again without any great effort. This means that all 
tests should be saved, including ergonomic tests, in order to perform 
regression tests in a simple manner. 

It was stated earlier that it is important to plan the testing; 
testing is not something that is done on an ad hoc basis. Each test 
to be done, with the exception of the most low-level unit tests, should 
be documented. The conditions for the test should be specified, for 
example whether the test should be made in a development or target 
environment, how the test should be performed, expected outcome, 
actual outcome, and so on. Later on we will discuss what this test 
specification can look like. The test process is a process that, to a 
great extent, runs in parallel with the other processes. 


Testing techniques 


The goal should be to automate as much as possible of the testing. 
This can be done through special test programs with the associated 
test data. It is then simple to repeat tests, that is, to perform regression 
tests, in new versions or when some part has been corrected since 
the preceding test. The principle is illustrated in Figure 12.2 
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The test program fetches sequences and data from the in, 
data. Then the unit/system is fed with the sequence and the tes 
system’s response is observed by the test program This output 
be stored directly on an output file or be compared with so 
expected output. Hence a (primitive) failure analysis can also be q, 
automatically. The test data consists of sequences of stimuli tg 
sent. An example of such an instruction could be ‘send stimuli X 
parameters A BC, receive response Y’. The sequences indicate wh 
data shall be sent and received. 

The test program and data are placed in separate files, and 
in this manner be reused with several different test combinati 
The test program is usually bound to the environment where 
executing, but this does not apply to the test data It is easy to mo 
a test; we only change the test data files. The goal is to have the 
program as general as possible and independent of the test data. 
should be able to reuse it for several different tests, and if we 
reuse it for several different products it is still better. Test data 
the other hand, can seldom be reused in other tests, but it sh 
be possible to reuse it if we want to make a regression test. We ¢ 
modularize our test data, however, so that it can be combined 
different ways and thus obtain different tests For example, use ca 
with extends can of course use the test data for the use cases th 

are to be extended | 
Other issues that should be considered include the autom 
eneration of test data. For example, test programs to test differ 
classes will have similar structures. It may be worthwhile to w 
specific program that takes a given class and generates a skeleton 
a test program or test data for that class 
Often object-oriented systems are highly integrated and cert 
objects are dependent on other objects. Therefore it may be neces 
to develop object simulators that simulate the behavior of adjac 
objects. These supporting objects may be implemented with o 
operation stubs 
When you test the entire system you need several differen 

test programs To obtain a simple interface to the system an 
make the test program independent of the system, you normal 
build an interface simulator or test driver, see Figure 12.3. The te! 
may now be performed in the target environment. This simulate 
often saves work since the handling of the interface of the syste 
does not have to be described in each test program. 
When you develop the test programs and test data you shou 

of course use the same techniques used for all other development. 
we have a high level of ambition for our test programs, then we W 
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Figure 12.3 Use of an interface simulator 


Target environment 


Interface 
simulator 


System block 


also have products with assured quality. Modularity and reusability 
shall be the guidelines, By writing good test programs we can build 
up a store of reusable tests, both test programs and test data, in the 
Same manner as we do for components. These test programs, however, 
must be developed when our system is ready for testing. Once more 
we see that the testing must be part of the regular development 
process. 

A question that quickly arises is whether the test programs 
are part of the tested product or whether they are a separate product. 
We should regard them as part of the product and they should be 
placed in a separate block. This block can be used for maintenance 
of the system and it also simplifies failure finding and fault localization 
when the system has been installed. By adding new subtests it is 
simple to perform regression tests. 

If the system is to work in critical areas, for example military 
or banking applications, the inclusion of test programs in the product 
should be avoided since it may be easy to evade the security routines 
through a test block. Another disadvantage of this is that the test 
block may impair the system’s performance or create other problems. 
However, this can be solved by having a separate module that is 
only loaded if required and has a special place in the memory, for 
example buffer areas or on special memory expansion boards, Another 
way is to have the test tools in special hardware separated from the 
system. Supervisory units can also be placed in this hardware and 
can thus be protected from the system. 

We will now discuss the different test levels, namely unit test 
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Figure 12.4 Unit testing and integration testing are made on different ley, 
Note that service packages and blocks are tested in both manners. 


and integration test, see Figure 12.4. Service packages and blocks a 
tested as units, but also as an integration of included blocks and 
classes. The system test is the last part of the testing. Acceptance tes 
is not described here since it normally is done outside the developmen 
activities. The reason is that it is often tightly coupled to the 
requirements, and this is enterprise modeling. Therefore acceptance 
testing is a part of the last phase of enterprise development. | 


Unit testing 
What is a unit test? 


A unit test is the most primitive form of testing and it is normal 
done by the developer himself or herself (see the earlier discussio 
about costs). To avoid misunderstandings about what is a unit: i 
unit tests we include the testing of classes, blocks and of servi 
packages. The larger the unit, the more formal the testing will be. 
a traditional system a unit test is often a test of procedures. Th 
unit tests in object-oriented systems are often made on a higher lev 

To do a unit test of object-oriented code is more complex th 
to test ordinary (procedural) code. This is a result of the obje 
oriented approach; the program has a flat structure which makes the 
program flow and the program state distributed. It is difficult for the 
developer who is dependent on the objects of other designers to test 
his or her own. This is at the same time a great advantage; thi 
integration test is normally much smoother than for ordinary code. 
Additionally, concepts like inheritance and polymorphism leads to 
additional complexity of the testing We will come back to this later 

Despite these difficulties we must often prepare special tes 
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beds for our testing They are used as for traditional programming, 
namely to simulate the surrounding world of the tested unit. Often 
you are forced to introduce special test operations in your classes to 
instantiate the test bed. In the extreme case you must build up an 
entire shadow system that only simulates all the objects of the 
surrounding system. Normally, though, it should be enough to have 
a test bed that is one magnitude smaller than what you are testing; 
one test class for each block, one test block for each service 
package. Since object-oriented development is a strongly incremental 
development, it is especially important to save the test bed. As the 
system is being developed, you also develop your test bed and the 
testing can comprise more and more activities. 

The requirements for debugging tools are also greater for 
object-oriented systems. Normally the environments contain support 
to inspect the object structure during execution and other service 
packages. This is (usually) a standard in environments for Smalltalk, 
C++, Simula and Eiffel. These tools are invaluable for fault finding. 
For more on debugging tools of object-oriented systems, see Purchase 
and Winder (1991). 

It is also common that special statements are inserted for 
printout only for the debugging. These statements are then usually 
connected with a condition that indicates whether you want these 
help printouts or not. This condition is checked either during 
execution or, better still, at compile time. If you can check this at 
compilation, you will not have to include these statements on delivery 
(unless this is desired). Different levels for the printout can also be 
selected, for example how often you want a printout and what it 
shall contain. Eiffel has additional support for failure detection, 
namely through assertions, that is, conditions for when a routine can 
be executed and what the result of the routine should be, see Meyer 
(1988). 

When you test a unit there are generally speaking two methods. 
Structural testing (or white-box testing) means that we use our 
knowledge of how the unit is designed internally for the testing. 
Specification testing (or black-box testing) means the opposite; we 
test without any knowledge of what the unit looks like internally 
and the only thing you have is a specification of the unit. Normally 
both are needed since they complement each other Often you start 
with white-box testing and, when this has been completed, you 
continue with black-box testing. An important requirement when 
these tests are developed is, as for all tests, that they should be 
designed with a view to future regression tests that are made when 
new versions are developed. 
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Structural testing 


The purpose of structural testing is to test that the internal structu: 
is correct This means that you use your knowledge of how the y 
is implemented when you test it It would be desirable to cover 
possible combinations of parameters, variable values and paths 
the code during the testing, but this is almost always impossi 
since we would have an enormous number of test cases. Structy 
testing is sometimes also called program-based testing, white-b 
testing or glass-box testing To examine the effectiveness of our tes 
cases we can use measures of test coverage. The least coverage is 
exercise each decision-to-decision path (DD path) at least once 
decision is typically an IF-statement (ie a DD path is a path betwee 
two decision statements) This coverage leads to the situation th 
all statements are executed and thus also that each decision outcom 
has been tested. The minimum requirement should be that a 
statements have been executed. Normally this is a reasonable go. 
for test coverage. However, most problems arise on odd pa 
combinations A more ambitious goal is that we exercise all pairs 
DD paths. We can then increase our ambition to cover a significa 
number of DD paths in combination. However, the number of te 
cases increases very rapidly. Almost never is it possible to test 
the possible paths in the system, regardless of parameters or variab 
values Complete path testing can often only be made local 
Especially critical passages such as loops must be given extra ca 
To use debuggers is often a great help in these tests since they perr 
the user to inspect statements that are executed and run-time valu 
of variables. 
Consider the example shown in Figure 125. This describe 

member function in C++ for a class intset to check whether a cert ir 
integer is a member of the set. Thi e 
so that each DD path is tested at least once The test cases ar 
illustrated in the flow graph. Express the test cases in code! 
Theoretically, all possible paths in the code should be execute 

to test an operation completely. I 
alternative paths inside the while loop. The loop can be execute 
zero or more times. If the loop is executed zero times we have on 
one path through the function If the loop is executed once we ha 
three alternative paths. If it is executed twice we have six paths, and 
so on. The total number of paths through the code is thus 
14+34+6+9+12+..., or 1423" ;n>0. In practice, this is far too many 
different cases We must therefore choose an appropriate number of 


| 


test cases. In this case two test cases will lead to us executing 4 


statements. 
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boolean intset::member (int t) 
( 
intl =0; 
int u = cursize ~ 1; 
// Binary search 
while (I< =u) ( 
int m = (l+u)/2; 
if (t < x[m]) 
u=m-1; 
else if (t < x[m]) 
|= m+1; 
else return true; 
) 


return false; 


) 


(a) (b) 


Figure 12.5 The member function in (a) can be tested with only two test 
cases illustrated in (b) to do a full cover of each DD path. 


Polymorphism helps us to isolate the tests needed when 
changes are introduced. Polymorphism is a very strong tool which 
often make changes easier to incorporate If you add a descendant 
class and test this class on its own, you do not need to test client 
classes again, so long as you have used inheritance for sub-typing, 
see Chapter 3. In procedural code, however, you not only need to 
add and test the new functionality, but client codes must be changed 
and tested also, as we will indicate below. 

One of the major strengths of polymorphism is that it hides 
the complexity of the code However, this makes testing of the code 
more complex. Consider the class hierarchy shown in Figure 12.6, 

We want every shape object to be able to be drawn. Hence 
we have a virtual operation in Shape called Draw. This means that 
whenever a user of shapes wants to show the object on the screen, 
he can use the program indicated below: 


figure : Shape; 


figure Draw; 
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Figure 12.6 A class hierarchy of shapes. 


Here we first declare a variable figure of type Shape. Then w 
can assign figure to an object of any of Shape’s descendants: Sinc 
they all have a Draw operation, although differently implementec 
we do not need to know which class the objects belong to. This 
the polymorphism mechanism. In a traditional language we woul 
need to know exactly which type the object belonged to, since W 
need to call different procedures for different shapes. The cod 


fragment would look something like: 


figure: Shape; 


CASE figure type !S 

Triangle: DrawTriangle(figure): 
Circle: | DrawCircle(figure); 
Square: DrawSquare(figure); 
ENDCASE; 


r case we can see that we have three different paths 
to test In the object-oriented code fragment this complexity was no! 
obvious. Test coverage based upon DD paths, discussed above, i 
thus much harder because of the polymorphism. You do not see i 
the code which unit is actually invoked, not even in a strongly typec 
language. It looks like a stimulus is sent to an instance (of a specifi 
type in a strongly typed language), but during execution, an instanc 
of any class (of the descendants in a strongly typed language) ca 
actually receive the stimulus. In traditional language the operatio: 
to be invoked is made explicit. Hence every stimulus in OO-cod 
corresponds to a CASE-statement in procedural code. S 

The discussion above about test coverage and paths to be 
tested illustrates that these concepts make testing of OO software 
much harder. However, in the discussion we have taken a tradition 


In this latte 
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view based upon code being sequences to execute. This view, 
however, is not the view traditionally taken in the object-oriented 
community The focus is instead on communicating objects that are 
decentralized. The sequences are still there, refer to the use cases, 
but they are implicit. The interfaces are explicit though, and this is 
one of the major strengths of object-orientation. The implicit 
sequences are tested during integration testing. Hence integration 
testing is an important activity, and the integration occurs in all 
development, as the object interfaces are focused upon early, 

Another issue specific to OOSE testing is the inheritance 
mechanism. This often leads to less code, as operations defined in 
ancestors are also used in descendants, but the amount of testing of 
such code is not necessarily less To test abstract classes we must 
focus on two properties. Firstly, we must test that we can inherit the 
class and that we can create instances of the descendants. Secondly, 
we must test that any stimuli sent to the object itself (this in C++, 
self in Smalltalk) work properly The testing program should thus 
create instances of the descendants and then test this instance. 

When a class inherits another class, the inherited operation 
may also need to be retested in the new context. That an operation 
worked well in a class does not necessarily mean that it will work 
well when it is inherited, since it now executes in a new context 
This is actually an issue for integration since it concerns the 
integration of classes We have at least two reasons for an inherited 
operation not to function in a descendant: 


© If the descendant class modifies instance variables which the 
inherited operation assumes certain values for, 


© If operations in the ancestor invoke Operations implemented 
in the descendant. 


The first case can be avoided by only using the ancestor class 
in such a way that it is always consistent, namely by not changing 
instance variables in an improper way. This can be accomplished in 
C++ by defining certain operation or instance variables as private, 
that is, they are not accessible in the descendants, otherwise this 
must be controlled by coding rules. The second case can be avoided 
by testing the operation in the descendants that are invoked to be 
sure that it really fulfills its specifications. If the new descendant does 
not interact in any way with the instance variables or the operations 
inherited, we do not need to retest these in the descendant. 
Overriding of operations in the inheritance hierarchy is also 
crucial for testing, as we may conclude from the above discussion. 
Of course we must retest the overrided operation. We may then also 
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need to develop new test cases as the implementation of the operat 
is changed. We can view this as the descendant class using 
ancestor class just as a module uses another module 

Hence inheritance may lead to more extensive testing. 
only when we modify an ancestor class must we retest the descenda 
but also when we add a new descendant we may need to retest ¢ 
inherited operations. In the worst case, we may need to develo 
unique test cases for every level in the inheritance hierarchy, | 
designing the test cases optimally, several of the discussed te 
principles can be covered in the same test. Perry and Kaiser (199 
have also discussed the problems of unit testing object-orient 


programs. 


Specification testing 


Specification testing, or black-box testing, has the purpose of verifying 
the input/output relations of a unit The goal is to verify the specifie 
behavior of the unit, that is, what the unit does, but we are now no 
interested in how the unit solves this We send stimuli with different 
parameters to the unit and as output we receive new stimuli 
perhaps we see a change in some variable If it is essential we m 
also test the input/output relation in different states of the unit. 
The selection of test data for procedural code is based on 
parameters of the procedure For object-oriented code this is 
sufficient, here we most also take into consideration the state of 
object to be tested Thus you cannot view the operations of an objec 
as independent, to be tested separately We must also see how th 
objects are to be used, their life cycle, This is especially importan 
for state-controlled objects i 
Equivalence partitioning is a technique to reduce the numbe 
of tests that we need to perform. The objective is to select a reasonabl 
small number of test cases, out of a large number of possible tes 
cases, so that the probability of finding faults is high An equivalence 
class is thus a set of values for which an object is supposed to behav 
similarly The idea is then to write test cases to cover all equivalence 
classes. For example, if we want to test an object Stack, we may wri 
test cases for when the Stack is empty, loaded and full. Often it 
at the boundary values of these equivalence classes that failures 
occur 
The technique of equivalence partitioning should be used in 
specification testing. For every operation we identify the equivalence 
classes of the parameters and the object state. Then we select typical 
test data for each of the equivalence classes. Most important of course 
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Table 12.1 The state matrix for testing All combinations of states and 
stimuli can be tested on the basis of this matrix 


State 
Stim s0 sl s2 s3 s4 
Stimulusl ok ok wrong ok fail 
response 
Stimulus2 fail ok 


Stimulus3 ok slow — check 


Stimulus4 it 


is that the unit works with normal input values. Ordinarily it works 
for them, whereas limit values tend to cause problems, for example, 


Since variables in object-oriented languages are often references 
to objects, these references may refer to no object (0 in C++ or nil 
in Smalltalk). This means that every parameter may be a reference 
to no object and this thus forms an equivalence class. In untyped 
languages like Smalltalk, we may also have the equivalence class that 
the object belongs to the wrong class. 

A technique to find equivalence classes from only object 
pointers is to ‘flatten’ the object. We then instead view all attributes 
of the object, and find equivalence classes for the combination of the 
values of these attributes 

Equivalence classes for the output should also be made. From 
these we can select test data (input) so that we will verify all output 
equivalence classes. 

As our units only communicate through defined stimuli, 
specification testing is rather straightforward. We have defined which 
stimuli the unit can receive and which behavior it shall show for 
each stimulus 

A very good tool for this type of testing is a state matrix, see 
Table 12 1. The matrix indicates all the states that can be adopted by 
the unit and all the stimuli that the unit is expected to receive in the 
various states. In reality it is impossible to include all states (all 
possible variable values!) and all variants of stimuli (different 
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parameters!) Normally the states identified when describing sta 
transition graphs of the objects are sufficient. As the testing 
performed you can fill in this matrix. One of the great advantages 
this type of matrix is that it draws the attention of the designer 
state/stimulus combinations that may have been neglected during 
the design 

States that must not be overlooked are different configurationg 
of instantiations of classes, but also of different configuration of the 
final system. Above all we must test so that no block is dependen 
on other blocks that are not certain to be delivered. Here we have - 
lot of configurations that may be overlooked in the design, but tha 
may arise in the real system 

A common mistake when you test the code is not to check th 
output data. Just to receive output data is not sufficient, we mus 
also make sure that it is correct. This may involve much work, 
example in mathematical applications when you must verify th 
calculation manually, or with another system that you know wil 
produce correct results. . 


Testing of blocks and service packages 


integration tests. Unit testing has been described, and integrat 
testing will be discussed in the next section. Here we will show so 
aspects that are specific for blocks and service packages. 

This test activity is special in that it is normally performed 
the designer himself or herself, but it should be treated formally ( 
least for the service package), as a test department would do. To te 
service packages and large blocks you should specify the test in 
test specification. The specification indicates what shall be tested an 
how this is to be done. 

Tests of blocks are normally only made by using the above 
principles and without writing any test specification. The rule th 
usually can be applied is that the highest block level that can 
connected with one single programmer (normally a service packag 
should be tested with formal documentation The programme! 
normally does this test himself or herself and it is usually done in 
the development environment. The testing comprises normal cas 
odd cases and any tests that can be traced to the requirement 
specification. 

The testing of several blocks should be done in steps and yol 
should consequently increase the test complexity When a block has 
been tested, you test it together with another block. When these twe 
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are working together, you add another, and so on. When all appear 
to work, we can consequently change to black-box testing of the 
service package. 

As mentioned earlier we use special test blocks (to test service 
packages) or test classes (to test blocks), They work in the same 
manner as test programs that were described earlier, 


Integration testing 


What is integration testing? 


The purpose of integration testing is to test whether different units 
that have been developed are working together properly. In traditional 


comes smoothly and is introduced early in the development. 

If we test all units extensively, is there a need for integration 
testing, since all units will be correct as they are? Yes, definitely. 
When units are combined new failures will be detected. The 
combinaton of units will increase the number of paths possible 
exponentially Therefore, on testing the combination of units, failures 
may be detected that were impossible to detect when testing only a 
single unit 

In integration testing we include testing use cases, subsystems 
and the entire system. Service package and block tests can also be 


the test is performed several times on different levels. Normally 
integration testing is made by a special testing team in the project. 
Here the documentation is frequently more formal than in the unit 
tests. The testing done by the test team should usually be performed 
in the target environment, that is, the environment in which the 


test use cases when those blocks that shall participate are completely 
designed and approved. 

Integration testing is an activity that we can describe as shown 
in Figure 12 7. One starts work by planning the testing. This plan is 
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Analyse 
failure 


Specify 
tests 


Identify 


tests 
Perform 


tests 


Figure 12.7 Activities in integration testing. 


the basis for identifying what shall be tested and then specified i 
more detail This specification is the basis of the actual performance 


Test planning 


As mentioned before, the activity of testing begins early in the 
development process. The planning can begin when we start the 
development. We can work on it in general during the analysis pha: 
but we cannot seriously start preparing the testing until we start 
construction. 

Since the integration test is normally performed in the tar 
environment, the need for testing equipment can be identified. at 
early stage This equipment can then be purchased or develop 
within the company and can be installed in good time Usually thi 
picture becomes clear with time, but if we have identified the testin 
needs, then we also have increased the probability that the appropriat 
equipment is available when we need it. 

The testing guidelines are established ear 
the method and level of ambition w 
the testing, It should be determine 
made automatically or manually, and we ca 
estimate of the resources that will be required. 

When our requirements model is ready we can start the 
planning in earnest We study whether the existing test programs 
and data can be used, whether they must be modified or whether 
we must develop them anew. Using the guidelines as a basis we can 
determine what degree of coverage our tests should have. We can 
also define the surroundings for the test By looking at which part 
will be ready first, we can also decide which tests can be ma j 

Never start the integration test until the unit test is ready, deviat 
will prove crucial! Faults on underlying levels will usually preven! 
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further tests! You can test incrementally, however, by adding new 
functionality to the blocks as you go along. 

The test planning must also consider any standards for the 
testing and the resources required for each subtest. The plan should 
not control the testing in detail, but only function as a basis for the 
test activities 

A test log is kept during the entire test work. A log should be 
connected to a version of the system. The purpose of the log is to 
give a brief survey history of all the test activities, both successes 
and setbacks Setbacks often require a longer explanatory text 
indicating the reason for the failure and explaining what action has 
been taken. The log is filed after the testing and is the basis of the 
refinement of the test process and the planning of new tests. 


Test identification 


The identification is to find out what shall be tested For the first 
time several classes, blocks, service packages and subsystems are 
brought together and therefore the testing should concentrate on this. 
Each use case is initially tested separately The use cases constitute 
an excellent tool for the integration test since they explicitly 
interconnect several classes and blocks. When all use cases have been 
tested (at various levels) the system is tested in its entirety Then 
several use cases are executed in parallel and the system is subjected 
to different loads. 

When we identify what should be tested, we can also estimate 
the required resources. This is a more detailed estimate than that 
done earlier and it now acts as the guiding principle for the 
specification and execution of the test 

The test identification also means that we start sketching the 
test specification During the identification we divide the testing into 
different test types (the terms were explained in Section 2 of this 
chapter). For a use case we may have the following tests: 


(1) Basic course tests, 
(2) Odd course tests, 
(3) Tests based on the requirement specification, 
(4) Test of user documentation. 
In the use case test you perform an operation test of the basic 


courses of the use case, that is, the expected flow of events. Since 
this is the first time the service packages are integrated, these tests 
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should aim at stress the simultaneousness of the service packa 
The tests for odd courses are all other flows of events, that is 
f the use case. If we can trace something from this u 


odd cases 0 
s also identified durin. 


case to the requirement specification, it i 
tests based on the requirement specification. Similarly, if us 
documentation is connected with this use case we also make the 
tests during the test of the user documentation. Here we also indu 
tests of the user interface to the system in precisely this use case 

Normally we test all use cases one by one. Those use ca 
with an extends association to other use cases are tested after testi 
the use case where it is to be inserted. We thus first test the origi: 
use case, and when it is approved, we test what shall be extend 
original use case. When we test the use cases, 
ute other tasks, it is actually an advant, 
ing these tests. When we test the 


cases it may happen that one of them perhaps cannot be tested alo 
but that it requires several other use cases to be meaningful (e. 
use case for supervision). Then special attention must be given 


this when we test the system block 
The system tests may be divided into the following tests: 


by means of the 
machine could very well exec 
with background noise dur 


(1) Operation tests, 
(2) Full-scale tests, 


(3) Negative tests, 
(4) Tests based on the requirement specification, 


(5) Test of the user documentation. 


When we test the system the use cases should be tested : 
parallel, both in step and out of step. We should also stress t 
system by running several use cases at the same time. All the 


divisions appear from our division into subtests; the operation t 
the full-scale test increases t 


heir specified limits, and the negati 


through these limits. Tests based on th 
and the test of the user documentation have been discussed ea’ 


object-oriented systems, is place 
requirement specification i 
specification, otherwise it is 
same way we place the over 
requirements specification or under the negative test 

Each test type is now divided into subtests with differen 


conditions. We can describe these subtests according to Figure 
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Use case "returning item" 


Normal items No items Error items 
Different types Only one type 
Returning in Returning in 
disorder order 


Figure 12.8 Each subtest is divided according to different conditions. 


and consequently decompose the test hierarchically, Figure 12.8 
illustrates an example of how equivalence classes are used to do this 
decomposition for the use case Returning Item in the recycling system. 
Each node indicates some condition. The tests that are specified and 
performed are those placed in the leaves of this tree. 


Test specification 


When we have identified which subtests are to be made, they are 
specified on a functional level where we describe the test in survey 
form and its purpose, and also on a detailed level where we describe 
exactly how the test is to be made. The latter part includes a complete 
procedure description of each step in the test. Here again the use 
cases are a very powerful tool. The purpose of this description is to 
give a detailed run instruction so that persons not familiar with the 
application or even the system, can execute the test. 

The test specification also contains the test conditions that 
apply; test beds, system software, hardware, test equipment, and 
versions of them. The specification also includes the criteria for an 
approved test. 

As previously discussed, each test should aim at detecting a 
failure. If we have a view that we should detect all faults present in 
the system, we may aim at trying to minimize the number of faults 
per 1000 lines of code or something like that. This view implies that 
we may have defect-free software, that is, that all faults may be 
found. However, all experience shows that we are far from this 
situation, What is actually more interesting is to view the system as 
having faults, and instead focus on how many hours of operation is 
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needed to detect new failures. Thus, at least operation tests she 
also be performed with this statistical view in mind, to mea. 
metrics like mean time between failures (MTBF). 

The basis of the specification emanates from the interac 
rams. In them we can see all the stimuli that are sent bet 
d between the objects in the syste 
lly this is often enough, and if it 
ram is the basis of the ¢ 


diag 
the user and the system an 
the testing is done manua 
performed automatically then the diag 
data (and to a certain extent the test program) 
The test specification is used for the planning and execut 

of the tests. From the specification we can identify the need 
equipment together with the test programs and test data that m 
be prepared. What we prepare and what we do not prepare is. writ 
down, with reasons, in the log 
When test specifications are written, you penetrate the systey 
during operation Then weaknesses may be discovered in the desig 
and these should of course be forwarded to the designers. The earli 
a design error can be detected, the cheaper it is to correct it. - 
The test specification contains the conditions for the test ar 

which tests are to be made in which order. For each subtest a detail 
description is made of how the test shall be executed. We spec 
also the expected result and the criteria for an approved test. _ 
When you write the test specification you also prepare the t 
reports required to report the tests. The reports are used for no 
when the test is being made. Since the report skeletons are prepa 
prior to the testing, they control the testing instead of the tes 


outcome controlling how the reports are written 


Test execution 


When performing tests we use the test specification and the prepare 
test reports. When the test bed has been installed we start the tes 
of the use cases, which are tested one by one As soon as some u 
cases have been approved, the use case tests of the system can be 
started The strategy is to test as much as possible in parallel, even 
though this may be difficult. 

The testing is done by executing the automatic tests and by 
doing manual tests according to the directions. The test specification 
indicates the expected result If some subtest should fail, the subtes! 
is interrupted and the result is noted, the defect is analyzed and 
corrected if possible. Then the subtest is performed again. 

By means of a decision table, see Table 12.2, we can get a 
assessment of the result of the test. The table includes all the subtests, 
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Table 12.2 An example of a decision table 


Test nr Importance Outcome Evaluation 
1 5 1 5 
2 4 1 4 
3 2 0 0 
n 5 0 5 


> 53 > 50 = Test is 
OK 


weighted according to their importance, and we can determine 
whether the test is approved or not by its outcome. The importance 
denotes the weight of the test The outcome is 1 for OK and 0 for 
fail. Evaluation is calculated from Importance*Outcome. The evaluation 
is summed up and compared to a Limit (in this case 50). If the sum 
exceeds this value, the test has approved the test object, otherwise 
not. This table should of course be prepared in good time so that 
the result will not influence the weighting The table shows a survey 
of the total test result, both for the use cases and for the system 
block The evaluation of the entire test depends upon which tests 
are approved and their weight. 

When the use case tests have been made, we analyze the 
result. If the use cases are approved, we can continue and test the 
entire system. In the same way we analyze this result. Is it approved 
or not? These analyses result in test reports 

A test report contains a summary of the test and is also the 
final report from the use case and (sub)system tests. It consists of a 
summary and the result of the individual subtests The summary 
should be brief and must contain conclusions; the spent resources, 
and whether the test is approved or rejected. The result of each 
subtest is also shown in this report with the result, resources spent 
and the action taken, if any. Any bottlenecks that have been 
discovered are also written down and shown in the log. 


Error analysis 


If faults are detected when the test is made then the test must be 
analyzed and the reason for the fault identified. The fault need not 
be due to the system, but may have other causes: 


e Has the test been performed correctly? 
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e Is there a fault in the test data or the test program? 
e Is the failure caused by the test bed? 


e Does the underlying system software behave properly? 


If the failure was not due to the system it should be corre 
and the test done again If it was caused by the system, the 5 
principle is that deficient blocks should be returned to the design 
However, there can be some fault finding in the test activities f 
example to identify the defect block. This fault finding is helpe 
the blocks offer built-in facilities for fault finding, for example fay 
counters for stimuli or a fault log. 


Test completion 


When all the testing has been completed, the equipment and the te 
bed should be restored so that they can be used again for lat 
testing. All the documentation prepared for the test should also | 
saved; the test documentation is just as natural to save as the sour 
code and all other documentation. 

The experiences of the testing are collected and discussed 
order to learn for future test activities. Since experience is alwa 
highly coveted and always costs so much, it is important to ma 
use of it. Concluding notes are made in the log which is also file 


Summary 


Testing is an activity to verify that a correct system is being built. 
Testing is traditionally an expensive activity due to the fact that 
many faults are not detected until late in the development. A 
qualitative and well-organized approach to system development 
necessary in order to increase the quality of the system and to 
decrease testing costs. To do effective testing we must have as a goal 
that every test should detect a fault. Therefore we must have a 
disciplined approach to testing. There are several different testing 
types and testing techniques of which some have been discussed in 
this chapter. — 

Unit testing is performed to test a specific unit where a unit 
can be of varying size from a class up to a specific service package 
The unit is initially tested structurally This means that we use ou! 
knowledge of the inside of the unit to test the unit. We then have — 
different coverage criteria for the test whereby the least ambition is 
to cover all statements. However, these coverage criteria may be hard © 
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to define since many branches are made implicit in an object-oriented 
system thanks to polymorphism. The polymorphism also emphasizes 
the independence of each object, making them easier to test as stand 
alone units. The use of inheritance also makes the testing harder, 
since we may need to retest Operations at different levels in the 
inheritance hierarchy. On the other hand, since we normally have 
less code, we do not need to test as much code. We do specification 
testing of a unit primarily from the object protocol. Here we use 
equivalence partitioning to find appropriate test cases. 

Integration testing starts early in OOSE. Here we integrate 
instances of different classes continously through-out the develop- 
ment. Testing activities is performed throughout the development. 
The test planning should be done early and also the identification 
and specification of the tests. 


Part III 
Applications 
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Case study: warehouse 
management system 


Introduction to the examples 


In this chapter we will give an example of using OOSE in a larger 
system. Our goal is to illustrate the usage of the concepts we have 
discussed earlier. Of course, the entire process can not be fully 
illustrated within these few pages (the documentation alone would 
cover more pages than this entire book) We will focus on certain 
especially interesting things and we will go fairly deeply into some 
details and skip others, rather than give a complete overview. 

The discussion will be more detailed in the earlier phases and 
less complete in the later phases. This is due to the fact that the 
complexity increases fast during construction, and thus needs more 
explanation in some areas. The implementation environment in 
particular needs much discussion that is unique for every develop- 
ment. However, we hope to give a feeling for the usage of OOSE in 
large and complex systems. Our coverage of examples will initially 
give a brief introduction to the problem domain and the requirements 
of the system, and then we will discuss the different activities applied 
in this domain. 


ACME Warehouse Management Inc. 


The system will support warehouse management. The company 
ordering the system, ACME Warehouse Management Inc., is special- 
ized in supporting its customers with warehouse spaces all over the 
nation. Examples of customers are companies that need space to store 
their products to be shipped or companies that need local warehouses 
without having local offices. ACME is already a specialist in storing 
different kinds of items and in the use of trucks to redistribute the 
items, ACME plans to grow and now needs an automatic information 
system which they are able to grow with. The idea is to offer the 
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ACME Warehouse 1 


Warehouse 
worker 


Customer A 
=| ACME 
ACME Warehouse 2 — 


Customer B 


e 13.1 Overview of the ACME Warehouse Management System. The system consists 0 


Figur 
houses where the customers can store their items 


several different ware 


customers warehouse space and redistribution services between 
different warehouses with full computer support. The service includes 
redistribution both within a warehouse and between warehouses, all 
dictated by customer needs All kinds of items may be stored in the 


warehouses, which means that it is important to differentiate betwe 


certain kinds of items, for example some items must not come il 
ls and foods). In 


contact with other items (such as industrial chemica 
Figure 13.1 the idea is illustrated schematically. : 
The following people will be using the system in some wa 


or another 


e Foreman, responsible for one warehouse, 


e Warehouse worker, works in a warehouse, loading and 


unloading, 


e Truck driver, drives a truck between different warehouses, 
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è Forklift operator, drives a forklift in one warehouse, 
© Office personnel, receive orders and requests from customers, 


Customers, own the items in the warehouses and give 
instructions as to where and when they want the items. 


It is fundamental for the ACME system that the system should 
be as decentralized as possible and that all persons involved should 
be reachable at all times. Therefore the truck drivers should have 
communication devices by which they get their orders and they must 
be able to communicate with the foreman or the office. This means 
that we also need a radio communication network, a system that 
should not be developed by us but is bought separately. Further, the 
warehouse workers loading and unloading should use a barcode 
reader when handling the items in order to be as efficient as possible. 
This means that all items must be marked when inserted in the 
warehouse system by some warehouse worker, this marking must at 
the same time give information of the item to the information system. 
The foremen should be able to work with several items at the same 
time, so they will probably need some window-based terminal. They 
are responsible for effecting the redistribution orders from the office. 

When a customer wants to do something with his items, he 
will contact the office, which in turn submits redistribution orders 
to the system. Further, if the system is to work well, ACME plans to 
give their customers terminals so that they can interact directly with 
the system. 

The system should use a relational database (since ACME has 
all its information in relational databases already and does not want 
to change) and the application should be coded in C++. Further the 
system should have a distributed implementation. 


The requirement model 


The first model developed is the requirement model. This model is 
to gain a better understanding of the system and analyze the 
requirements on it. In Section 13.2 we described the ACME warehouse 
management system. Although requirements specifications are usually 
more thorough than that description, they are very seldom complete 
and consistent. Generally, it is very hard to identify directly the right 
objects from the initial requirements specification. Usually, a far 
better understanding of the system is needed before objects can be 
identified to get a robust system that is maintainable. 

The actors may be identified as roles played by people (or 
other systems) interacting with our system. An often appropriate 
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ACME Warehouse 


Foreman Management System Office 
personnel _ 
Warehouse Forklift 
worker operator 
Truck driver 

Figure 13.2 The initial system with interacting actors. 
strategy is to identify organizational roles in the system domain : 
(warehouse workers, tre 


know that we have foremen, employees 
drivers and forklift operators) and office personnel. In the future. 
may also have customers as actors. Our picture of the system wi 


thus initially look like that in Figure 13.2. 


Thus we will have the following actors interacting with th 


system 


Foreman, 
Warehouse worker, 
Truck driver, 
Forklift operator 
Office Personel. 


To start identifying the use cases, and especially wh 
specifying them later, it is often appropriate to have a first pict 
of the system in terms of some problem domain objects. This pict 
should only function as a support for identifying and specifyin 
use cases. If too much detail is put into this sketch, it can later 
hard to liberate ourselves from this model. When looking at 
description of the system to be built with the accompanied pict 


of it, we can directly find the problem domain objects. 


th 
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Figure 13.3 The first intuitive picture of the objects in the system 


The system should manage items stored in certain places in 
the warehouses. Every item has an owner who is a customer of 
ACME. The transporters can be either a truck or a forklift. They are 
transporting some items from a customer order and they should all 
be reachable over the radio. The initial picture of the internal view 
of the system may thus be as shown in Figure 13.3. Here we have 
chosen not to devise an exhaustive object model with behavior and 
all, but rather a support to understand and formulate the problem. 

To identify the use cases, we look at each actor and investigate 
what that actor wants to do to the system. We will here only look at 
some of the primary use cases (use cases that support the main 
functionality of the system). In this system there will also be secondary 
use cases (use cases that support the primary use cases) When 
investigating these we will probably find at least one new actor, a 
system manager, that will administrate the system as such, 

We will from here concentrate on the actors Foreman and 
Warehouse worker. 

A Foreman has to be able to move items between warehouses 
with or without a customer order. We call this use case ‘Manual 
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Warehouse 
worker 


e 
LA 


rA . . 
á inherits 


Foreman 


Figure 13.4 Actor Foreman inherits actor Warehouse worker. 


redistribution between warehouses’. He also wants to check how far 
customer order has been handled. This use case we may call ‘C 
status of customer order’. Other use cases that might be interes 


are: 
e Manual redistribution within a warehouse, 
e Insertion of a new item into a warehouse, 
e Check status of a truck driver, 
e 


Check items in a warehouse, 


The actor Warehouse worker is concerned with performing th 


following use cases: 
e Customer ordered withdrawal of items, 
e Check items in a warehouse, 


among others. We see that some use cases can be performed by bo 
actors. This is an indication of a separate role that is commo 

both actors. Are they in fact identical? No, they are not. We wan 
the Foreman to have more privileges than a Warehouse worker, thu: 
he should be able to do more. To avoid specifying the same use ca 


as the above example indicates, we might identify a com 


abstract actor that both Foreman and Warehouse worker inherit. Wh 
11 actually 


thinking further on this abstract actor, we realize that it wi 
be identical to the Warehouse worker; everything that the Warehous 


twice, 
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<> 


Redistribution of items 
within a warehouse 


a 4 ` 
uses s’ uses ~ uses 
Manual redistribution Customer ordered Insertion of new items 
between warehouses withdrawal of items into a warehouse 


Figure 13.5 An abstract use case of redistribution of items within a 
warehouse have been identified. 


worker should be able to do the Foreman should also be able to do. 
Thus we might instead let the Foreman inherit the Warehouse worker, 
see Figure 13.4. This is actually a technique used when modeling 
different levels of privileges for the actors 

Before concentrating on some of the use cases, we might do a 
review of the use cases mentioned. We see that many of them will 
have a sequence when moving an item inside a warehouse. This 
sequence will show up when moving items between warehouses (to 
move the item from the loading platform to a place in the warehouse), 
when carrying out a customer withdrawal (to move the item from 
the warehouse to the loading platform) and for instance when 
performing a manual redistribution within a warehouse. We here 
might identify an abstract use case that redistributes an item within 
a warehouse that is used by use cases that might need this sequence 
as a sub-sequence, refer to Figure 13 5 

We will from now on focus on two use cases for a more 
detailed discussion: 


@ Manual redistribution between warehouses, 
e Customer ordered withdrawal from warehouse 
The first use case is performed by the Foreman when he wants 
to redistribute an item in one warehouse to a place in another 


warehouse. The second is performed when a customer wants to 
withdraw some items from the warehouse 


Manual redistribution between warehouses 
A common question when identifying use cases is the extent of a 


use case. A use case should be a logical cohesive sequence of events: 
but what does this mean? If we analyze what will happen when a 
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Foreman performs a manual redistribution of items between warehous, 
we see that it has at least four phases: © 


(1) Initialization, when the Foreman gives the request to do 
redistribution, 
(2) Planning, when the system does planning to coordinate t 
transports and issues transport requests, a 
when a truck fetches the items from the warehou: 


(3) Loading, 
n a truck delivers the items to the n 


(4) Unloading, whe 
warehouse. 

All four of these phases may very well be seen as use cases 
their own, possibly excluding the ‘Planning’ part, just as they ma 
be viewed as parts of one complete use case. This question is th 
quite common when identifying use cases and there is no gener, 
best answer. The arguments in favor of having the sequence as or 
complete use case are: 


e When specifying the use case, we may follow a complete flo 


through the entire system, 

e From the orderer’s view it is a logica 
in the system, 

e It may be more effective when testing the use case since 
covers more logical cohesive events in the system and failu 
can be found more easily, 

e It is easier to synchronize the use case since it is one sequer 
that starts different events in chronological order. 


in favor of separating the use case into sever 


1 cohesive flow of even 


The arguments 
different use cases are: 
d the right instance of a use ca! 


e It may be troublesome to fin 
ase may very well last f 


that of large extent since the use c 
several days (as in the current case), 


e From a potential actor's view it is more logical to have use 


cases that the actor starts, 


e It may be easier to test the use 
from external events and not b 


In this case we choose to keep the use case as one coherent 
use case, principally because it is more logical when specifying the 
use case. The use case starts when a foreman issues a redistribution 
request and ends when the transportation is done and the foremal 
has been notified. The use case also involves the coordination of th 
transportation resources SO as to use them as effectively as possible. 


case since every use case start 
y internal system events. 
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When specifying a use case which should be performed in a 
window management system, it is often appropriate to do sketches, 
or even better prototypes, of the view the users will have. Our 
experience shows that to do effective user interface prototyping you 
need first to have identified the major use cases and also to have 
developed a first intuitive picture of the objects in the system. This 
is because you need first to have thought about the system a while, 
what information it should hold (the intuitive objects) and how it 
should be used (the major use cases), before you can do effective 
user interface prototyping. Starting with the user interfaces may end 
with having the prototypes developed determining what the system 
should do instead of the other way around. 

We will here use interface descriptions as seen by the users 
when specifying the use case. In the use case description we have 
numbered each line to refer to it in the text later. With a tool support 
this can be appropriate. We have also used headlines to indicate the 
different phases in the use case; a method often appropriate also in 
real cases. 


Initialization 
(Words in italic refer to objects in the initial problem domain) 


(1) The Foreman gives a command for redistribution between ware- 
houses 
(2) The window in Figure 13.6 is presented to the foreman. 


(3) The items can be ordered in a number of ways This is selected 
with the ORDER menu The following orders are possible: 


(a) alphabetical order 


Alvesta 
Stockholm 
Lund 

Kalmar 


Screws 6" 
Oil drum 
Computers 


Bananas 


Redistribution No:| 123 456 (Execute ) 


Item From To Quantity When CHELP ) ( Cancel ) 


Bananas A15 Lund Ali 920315 


Figure 13.6 Manual distribution window. 
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(b) index order (each item has a unique number) 


(c) turnover of the items 


(d) storing order. 
(4) In the ‘From place’ table we might choose to view either all places : 
in the current warehouse or, if we have selected an item, the places 


where that item exists. 
(5) In the ‘To warehouse’ table w 
warehouses that we have a transport to t 

re automatically filled when 


(6) The Issuer’ and ‘Warehouse’ fields a 
the window pops up, but they might be changed (This is the way to 
do a redistribution from another warehouse to our Own warehouse.) 


(7) The foreman selects an item by pointing to it and dragging it to the 
Redistribution form. He then selects from which place to take the ifems 
and to which warehouse to transport them This information. is 
automatically shown in the form 
(8) The foreman then gives the quantity to be moved, a possibility is 
to give ‘ALL’, and then the foreman gives a date by when it must be 
done 
(9) It is possible to change the information when the form has been 
edited When the foreman EXECUTES the redistribution, the transport 
is being planned It is also possible to CANCEL the redistribution as 
such When selecting HELP a window is shown that gives information 


about the current window 


e might select all warehouses or the 
his week. 


Planning 


(1) When the redistribution is executed the items to be moved ar 


marked as move-pending 
(2) The planning should minimize the use of trucks with the condition 
that all delivery dates should be held and the trucks should be 
compatible with any delivery requirements for the items (e g. in size). 
hould be done by adjusting the new redistribution 


The minimization $ 

requirements with existing, already planned redistributions 
(3) This may render new transport requests and may also change 
existing transport requests already in the system. 
(4) The transport requests are connected to a specific truck’s transpor- 


tation plan 


Loading 
(1) A truck driver asks for a transportation request. The request is 
marked as ongoing. He or she also gives the time when he or she wil 
be at the warehouse 

(2) Give appropriate request to the forklift operators to hav 
ready when and where the truck is expected 


e the item: 
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(3) When a warehouse worker gets a request to fetch items he or she, 
at the appropriate time, orders forklift operators to move the items to 
the loading platform 

(4) When the truck driver arrives the items are loaded. The truck driver 
tells the system when the truck is loaded and when it is expected to 
be at the new warehouse 

(5) Decrease the number of items in this warehouse Mark the transport 
request as on transport. 


Unloading 
(1) When the truck has arrived at the new warehouse, the items are 
unloaded. 


(2) The truck driver tells the system that the transport to this warehouse 
has been done 


(3) The warehouse workers receive the items and determine a place for 
them in the warehouse. 


(4) Forklift operators are told to move the items to the new place in the 
new warehouse. 


(5) When the truck driver confirms the insertion, the system updates 
the new place for the items 


(6) The transportation time is recorded and stored in the system 


(7) The Redistribution and the transport request are marked as 
performed (It is deleted by a foreman or the system manager later ) 


Alternative courses 
A request is not executable 


The execution is interrupted and the foreman issuing the request is 
informed 


Redistribution is wrong 


When the redistribution is filled and executed by the foreman, the 
appropriateness is checked immediately and returned to the foreman 
Possible errors may be: 


(a) The warehouse place does not have enough items to move, 
(b) The warehouse to move the items to is not appropriate to the item 
(e g. because of size or storing circumstances). 


No truck available 


When performing the planning, there may not be any trucks available 
at an appropriate time. Then notify the foreman who should either 
delete the request or change it 


e 
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13.3.2 


The use case has some alternative courses that may change th, 
flow of the use case. As many as possible of these alternative courses 
often erroneous courses, should be noted. Although many of them 
will not be noticed or even identified, the more of these alternatiy, 
courses that are noted in advance, the more robust the system wi 
be. It is valuable to have these courses noticed at this early stag 
since they may be considered in the following work of the system 

Before discussing use cases more generally we will first loo 
at the other use case, ‘Customer withdrawal from warehouse’, which i 


smaller than the first one. 


Customer withdrawal from warehouse 


This use case covers the case when a warehouse worker does a 
withdrawal at the request of a customer. The use case starts when 
the customer request is inserted into the system by the office personnel, 
It lasts until the customer has signed out his items from. the 


warehouse. 


equest for a customer withdrawal at 
house The window in Figure 13.7 is 
g the command issuing a 


(1) The office personnel insert a r 
a certain date and a certain ware 
shown to the office personnel when givin 
customer withdrawal. 
(2) The information filled by the office personnel is Customer, delivery 
date and delivery place The name of the office personnel person is _ 


CUSTOMER WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal No:| 123 456 


Issuer: | B. Henson 


Customer: 
Delivery date: : 


Delivery place: 


Bananas 200 
Bicycles 25 


Screws 6" 
Oil drum 
Computers 


Bananas 


Figure 13.7 Customer withdrawal window 
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filled from the beginning but it is possible to change it The office 
personne! person selects items from the browser and adds the quantity 
to be withdrawn from the warehouses The browser can here show 
only the items of the current customer 


(3) The following criteria are checked instantly: 

(a) The customer is registered, 

(b) The number of items ordered exist in any warehouse 
(c) The customer has the right to withdraw the items 


(4) The system initiates a plan to have the items at the appropriate 
warehouse at the given date. If necessary transport requests are issued 
The items are reserved three days in advance (The longest possible 
time for a warehouse redistribution has been measured to take three 
days.) 

(5) At the date of delivery a warehouse worker is notified of the 
withdrawal 

(6) The warehouse worker issues requests to the forklift operators to get 
the items to the loading platform The forklift operator executes the 
transportation 

(7) When the customer has fetched his items the warehouse workers 
marks the withdrawal as ready The items are removed (decreased) 
from the system 


Alternative courses 
There are not enough items in the warehouses 


The office personnel are notified and the withdrawal cannot be executed 


Customer has no right to withdraw an item or Customer is not registered 


Notify the office personnel The withdrawal cannot be executed. 


When writing use cases, an active form should be used from 
the system perspective. When mentioning actors in the use case the 
formal names of the actors should be used This means that when 
changing the formal name of an actor, it should be changed 
everywhere the name is mentioned. 

It is the basic course that should form the basis when specifying 
a use case and this should be described first. The basic course is the 
course which gives the best understanding of the system, not 
necessarily the most often executed course. The reason for this is 
that the use case aims at bringing understanding of the system. 

Alternative courses are described separately. These are often 
written under a special headline ‘Alternative courses’ Here references 
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13.3.3 


are made to the basic course where the alternative course ma 
happen. The reason for this is to build as much as possible 9 
what has already been specified and to avoid redundancy in th 
descriptions. An example of this is in the Customer withdrawal us 
case when the system notices that there are not enough items in th 
warehouses. 
When the requirement model has been specified, it is possib 
to check the model against the orderer or the end users. We see th 
actually there is no need to understanding system developmen 
order to understand the use cases. We have often seen in real projects 
that use cases are an appropriate basis for discussion when analyzing 
the system for requirements. Thus the requirement model as a whole 
may therefore be a part in the contract between the orderer of the 
system and the deliverer — the use cases are then the commitment 
made by the deliverer for the system. a 


Abstract use cases 


We noted earlier that several use cases have one thing in common 
namely that they should move an item from one place to anothe 
inside a warehouse. This is also seen in the two use case description 
above. In Manual redistribution between warehouses we see it in Loading 


sequence relevant when a forklift operator receives an order to move 
an item from one warehouse place to another (including the loading 
platforms). 
In the use case descriptions, we see that this step is not 
formulated in exactly the same way. This is very common since often 
several people are involved in the use case descriptions and it often 
takes some time to write the use case descriptions. Therefore it is 
essential that someone with a very good overview of the system 
performs an analysis of common parts in the use cases. The reason 
to separate this part out to form an abstract use case is so that we 
need only design this part once and this part can then be reused in- 
several use cases. 
Experience shows that you should wait to identify abstract use _ 
cases until you have described several concrete use cases. The reason 
for this is that the abstract use cases should evolve fom the concrete 
ones and not the other way around. 


13.4 


13.4.1 
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The analysis model 


When the requirement model has been developed, a larger milestone 
has been reached The requirement model has been checked by 
external reviewers, maybe the future users, and is now approved. 
Our aim is now to develop the first preliminary structure of the 
system. This should be a logical structure that is stable over the system 
life cycle with no consideration yet to the actual implementation 
environment. 

The use cases will now be broken down into the analysis 
model and we will thus identify the objects that offer the use cases. 
When we have done this structuring of the system, we will identify 
the subsystems that we may divide the system into. Hence firstly 
the interface objects, entity objects and control objects will be 
identified These objects are normally identified in an iterative manner 
over a use case, and then over all use cases offered by them 


Analysis objects 


When identifying the interface objects we focus on where actors 
interact with the use case (i.e. the system). Everything in the use 
cases that implies some interaction with the system should be offered 
by an interface object. 

In our example we do not have any examples of communication 
with other information systems. This version, at least, will be a stand- 
alone system that does not interact with any other system This 
means that all interface objects will be interfaces to humans. These 
interfaces will be of three kinds: firstly, it is the window systems 
whereby the actors interact by a user interface based on a window 
management system; secondly, hardware devices like push buttons 
and barcode readers used by the warehouse workers; and thirdly, 
the radio communication network Let us discuss the last one first. 

The radio communication network is bought from another 
vendor. The network will thus be outside our system. This means 
that we may view it as an existing product that will be connected to 
our system. Therefore we should not describe the network in detail. 
What we need to model though is an interface between the network 
management system and our system. Hence, in the analysis model 
we will model the interface to the network, in only one interface 
object. If we were to develop the network also, this would not be 
enough. Then we should analyse the entire network too. We have 
thus now identified the first interface objects which we may call 
Truck radio and Forklift radio. They are modeled by two objects since 
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they will be different networks: inside a warehouse for the forlg 
operators; and outside the warehouse for the truck drivers. If T 
were to have the network inside our system, we would not haves 
interface object to it. 

To model the hardware devices in the warehouse, we mod 
each different device by an interface object. This encapsulag 
everything in the device and converts external signal to stimuli insig 
the system. 

The window systems and terminals will also be modeled 5 
interface objects. Three actors will have such interfaces to the system 
These are the Office personel, the Foreman and the Warehouse work 
When regarding which use cases each of them will be able to perfor 
we have already noticed that the foreman will inherit all capabiliti 
of the Warehouse worker. The Office personnel will perform qui 
different use cases than the Foreman and the Warehouse worker. Us 
interface prototypes or sketches of the interfaces have been ma 
during the requirement modeling. Since they are part of the 
requirement mod 
developer, many of the problems with user interface design are 
avoided. Users can now give their opinions on the interfaces befor 
the actual development work starts and thus avoid much of th 
changing of user interfaces in late phases of the system developme 
This is one of the major strengths of OOSE since the developm 
is driven from the actors’ needs and the users have an import. 
role to play during the requirement modeling when defining 
tasks of the system. The sketches and/or prototypes form a rigorou: 
base from which the interface objects are now to be modeled. 

We see from the use cases that many of them start with on 
window which is filled with information and then executed. Nen 
windows may also show up at later stages in the use case. Hen 
we can use these to identify the interface objects. / 

The modeling of the interface objects can be done at sever 
different levels of granularity. The usual level is to model eat 
window that should be displayed by an interface object. When doi 
this we use the sketches or prototypes already developed. Refer 
Figure 13.8. This was the first window to be shown to the Forem 
when he wanted to perform the Manual redistribution between wal 
houses. 

To model the structure of the window we use the widg 
are needed. How these really look in the user interface manageme 
systems (UIMS), or other class libraries which we shall use when 
implementing, does not show here. That will be taken care of duri 
construction. The structural description describes only what the usel 
interface should be composed of. We use a central interface obj 


ets that 
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MANUAL REDISTRIBUTION BETWEEN WAREHOUSES 


Issuer: 
Screws 6" A12 Alvesta 
Oil drum A15 Stockholm Warehouse: | Karlsborg 


Computers D32 Lund 


Bananas Kalmar 


ME o All 


Redistribution No:| 123 456 
ltem From To Quantity When HELP 


Bananas A15 Lund All 920315 


Figure 13.8 The window from the use case Manual redistribution between 
warehouses. 


Manual redistribution window 


list pane[3] 


© order pane[1 


ListPane 


field[2] 


button[3] 


Button Field 


OrderPane 


Figure 13.9 A structural model of the window for Manual redistribution 
between warehouses. 


which represents the entire window and other interface objects to 
model the widgets. A structural view of the window is shown in 
Figure 13.9. 

Many modern UIMSs support the modeling and creation of 
windows from the external view shown above. Some of them also 
support the adding of dynamic behavior behind the windows. In 
some of the projects we have been involved in, such UIMSs have 
been used in a successful manner, but since the above description 
with the interface objects composed of other interface objects has 
much redundancy with the external view of the UIMSs, these projects 
have used another technique to model interfaces. The interface objects 
are then lifted one step. The central interface objects then represent 
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O 


Foreman windows 


Manual redistribution Item Warehouse 
window stocktaking truck status 


Figure 13.10 The possible windows of the foreman. 


all the windows that a certain actor will be able to view, while each 
window is represented by an interface object beneath it. An example 
for the Foreman view is shown in Figure 13 10. 

Here we suppose that we have a modern UIMS and thus follow 
the second strategy. With this technique we may thus have one 
central interface object corresponding to each actor using a window 
system. To model the fact that the Foreman should be able to de 
everything that the Warehouse worker is able to do, we used inheritance 
between both actors — the Foreman inherited the Warehouse worker 
When modeling the interface objects we may also reuse all th 
windows defined for the Warehouse worker when defining th 
foreman’s interface object. This may be expressed with inheritance 
between the interface object descriptions as showed in Figure 13.11 

To summarize, we will thus have the following central interface 


objects: 

© Warehouse worker windows 
Foreman windows 
Office personnel windows 
Forklift radio 
Truck radio 
Barcode reader 


The functionality of the use cases is thus placed in these 
interface objects. If we later want to change any of these functionalities, 
such as where the foreman should pick up icons instead and drop 
these icons at the new location, such changes should only affect the 
interface objects associated with this functionality. Hence the objects 
‘behind’ will then not be affected. 
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Logging of items 


ee request KC) 


Request transportation 


Warehouse worker 
Warehouse worker windows *s. 


eony, 
\ , Sey © 


Sa E Item report 


inherits 


<== 


Manual redistribution 
window 


Item stocktaking 


O 


~ Warehouse 
`A truck status 


etc. 


Foreman 


Figure 13.11 Inheritance of interface objects to reuse interface descriptions 


Although the identification of the objects is normally iteratively, 
it is often easiest to start investigating the interface objects, since 
they are often evident in the use case specifications (pictures). 
Thereafter the entity objects often come naturally. We will now 
discuss the identification of the entity objects involved in the use 
cases previously discussed. 

Basically we find the entity objects by reading the use case 
descriptions and looking for information that needs to be stored over 
a longer period of time. The problem domain objects are very good 
candidates for this, but are seldom enough. Entities are often quite 
easy to find and even if different people perform the identification, 
we have seen that the result is often very similar. We see that the 
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system should manage information about Customer, Items, Warehoy 
Truck and Warehouse places and so on. This is also confirmed w 
reading the use cases. : 
From the Manual redistribution between warehouses use ¢ 

we also see that we need to store information about the + 
redistribution and the transport request (either already existing 
new one). A Redistribution entity object is thus identified in Initi 
ation steps 2, 7-9, Planning steps 1-2 and in Unloading step 7. Th 
transport request is noted in Planning steps 2—4, Loading steps 1 an 
5 and Unloading step 7. In Planning step 4 a transportation plan 
mentioned which should contain the transport requests planned for 
certain truck. One possibility is to have this as an attribute of t 
Truck entity object, but since the Planning part will use all the 
transportation plans to coordinate the transportation we choose to ha 
it as a separate object. Hence we need some entity object to hold 
this information also. This is a typical example of what we discuss 
in Chapter 6 about an object model. Objects must be identified 
the light of how they shall be used, not as a stand alone process. In 
another system the Transportation plan could very well be an attribut 
in the Truck entity object. Now transportation plan is a complete 
of all planned transportations relating Trucks with Transport Reque 
When we identify the entity object we notice that they he 
certain relations to each other. These relations are static in the se 
that they are stored for a longer time. These static relations 
modeled by acquaintance associations. Every such association ha 
name and a cardinality. An example of such an association is th 
we may say that a Redistribution should be performed by one Transpo 
request. The entity object and static associations identified in th 
use case are shown in Figure 13.12 Note that all associations are on 
way only. If an acquaintance is needed the other way around too, 
new association is needed This is a significant, and often subt 
difference compared to many kinds of data modeling techniques. 
Attributes cannot be attached to associations. Therefore w 

must model these attributes in some other way. In this example 
we have such examples. Refer to the association |tem-place 
[0 MJ-Warehouse place. How many of the items have we stored at 
the Warehouse place? We cannot have it as an attribute in the {tem 
entity object since Items may be stored at several different places 
Neither can we have it as an attribute in the Warehouse place entit 
object since several different kinds of Items may be stored at th 
same Warehouse place (the requirements have not defined how b 
the warehouse places are). So where should we store the informatio! 


on the number of Items in a specific place? 
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Warehouse 


Transportation 
Request 


Redistribution 


planned truck[1] 
Transportation Truck 
plan 


Figure 13.12 A first attempt of the entity object model for the use case 
Manual redistribution between warehouses 


There are two possibilities. If we think how this should be 
coded later we would probably have a list to store association to the 
warehouse places. In this list we could add an attribute to each 
element to store the number of items in a specific place. If we 
consider the relational database and how the information should be 
stored, we will have one extra table for the association since it is of 
cardinality [1.M] (see Chapter 10). In this relation we may add an 
attribute to hold the number of Items at a specific place. Hence, when 
later doing the design, it will be no problem to realize this attribute. 
The first alternative is therefore just to note down the attribute in 
the Item entity object description when describing the association. 

If we also want to be able to check how many items are stored 
at a specific Warehouse place, this numerical information needs to be 
accessible from the Warehouse place entity object. The above solution 
would then not be appropriate, since we would need to store the 
number information also in the Warehouse place entity object. Then 
we would have redundant information in the system and thus have 
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e 


Number of 


Item Warehouse place 


Figure 13.13 The entity object Number Of represents the attributes of ¢ 
relation between Item and Warehouse place 


difficulties to maintain and update the information. Therefore w 
should only store the information in one place and we then have t 
add a new entity object Number of to store this information, whic 
the other two refer to as shown in Figure 13.13. 

We choose to use the latter technique since we would probab 
want to know how many Items are stored at a specific Warehou 
place in another use case. The problem of connecting information | 
associations also occurs in another place in the model. Betwes 
Tranportation request and Item we need to store how many items th 
request covers. But since we only have a cardinality of [1] and w 
do not need the inverse relation, there is no need to add an extra 
entity object in this case. Instead we note that this information shou 
be stored at Transportation request. In this example there are no more 
cases of this problem. Thus the final entity object model will look 
like Figure 13.14. 

The entity object are thus: 


è item The entity object holds information on its identity (name), 
any special storing or transport requirements and the total 
number in all warehouses (this may be calculated). It also has 
acquaintance with the owner (Customer) and where it is stored 
and how many are stored at that place. 

e Number of. This holds information on how many are stored at _ 
a specific Warehouse place. 

e Warehouse place. This holds information on the name of t 
place and any special characteristics of it and knows also which | 
warehouse it belongs to 
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Transportation 


request % 
2 
Q 
O 
Redistribution $ 
o Q 
S O 
2 D 
3, ia) plan[1] 
2 
2 planned truck[1] 
Transportation Truck 
plan 


Figure 13.14 The final static entity object model covering the current use cases 


@ Warehouse This holds information on the identification (name) 


of the warehouse and its address and knows its associated 
warehouse places. 


@ Customer. The address and the customer number are attributes, 
it associates the items that the customer owns. 


© Transportation request. This keeps information on the number 
of items to be moved, delivery dates and the status of the 
transport and associates what item to move with a source and 
destination for it. Concers only one Item. 


© Transportation plan This is a list of transportation requests that 
are planned for a certain Truck, 


@ Truck. This has information on the identification of the truck, 
its radio address, the driver of the truck, its maximum load 
and any other special characteristics of the truck, and associates 
its transportation plan. 
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e Redistribution. This handles an order of redistribution wit 
issuer and a redistribution log number and is handleg 


Transportation request. 


The description of an entity object includes its attriby 
associations and possibly also identified operations identified of 
entity object (i.e. the dynamic behavior of the entity object), 
operations are used to express how entity object perform their t 
They can also use operations on other entity object. An exampl 
when the truck wants to know from where to fetch an item ’ 
may be an operation on Transportation plan which asks Transportati 
request to get a reference to the current warehouse. This ma 
fetched from the Warehouse place entity object. A reference to 
Warehouse may thus be returned to the Transportation plan whi 
asks the Warehouse for its identification and then returns this to 


Truck. 


are modeled by communication associations. In the previous exam: 
we see that we have a communication association from Transportat 


relation between them. 
The acquaintance associations are also used to show h 


certain entity object play different roles in the model. An exam 
of this can be seen in the associations from the Transportation requ 
to a Warehouse place. A specific Warehouse place may act as both 
source and the destination of a transportation. To use associati 
to indicate different roles played by some objects is very effect 
since it significantly decreases the number of objects in the mo 
and thus decreases the complexity of the model. 

The control object is the third and last type of analysis obje 
types. Their main purpose is to get a maintainable system and | 
increase the reusability potential of the model. ao 

The control objects are also identified from the use cases. It 
mainly behavior from the use cases that we do not want to place i 
the entity object, so as to get a looser coupling between differe 
parts of the system. One reason for this is that the behavior may 
change in a different way from the behavior associated with t 
entity object. — 

The control objects are generated in two phases. The first is a 
rough attempt and generates one control object for each (abstract and 
concrete) use case. The reason for this is that every concrete use case 
represents behavior that should be tied together and the abstra 

ones represent behavior that will be shared by different use cases 
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Manual redistribution 
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Q 
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Redistribution 


Figure 13.15 The Initialization part illustrated schematically. 


In the first phase we name the control objects and it is often easiest 
to name them exactly as the names of the use cases. In our example 
the initial control objects will thus be: 


e Manual redistribution between warehouses, 
e Customer withdrawal of items, 
e Redistribution of items within a warehouse. 


When this first attempt has been made, which can be done 
mechanically, we will allocate the behavior from the use cases to the 
objects identified so far. This forms the second phase identification 
of the control objects and is much harder than the first phase. Now 
we see whether a control object is really needed or maybe a new one 
is necessary. Often trade-offs must be made between potential 
reusability of the model and the effort you want to put into it. In 
the second phase a better and more appropriate name should be 
given to them. This is often more noun-like 

Let us look more at the use case Manual redistribution between 
warehouses. The Initialization part will be handled completely by the 
interface object which will directly access the entity object that have 
the information to be shown. Here a control object will not be 
needed since the presentation and the information have a simple 
correspondence. The interface object will also create a Redistribution 
object when the actor executes the redistribution, see Figure 13.15. 

The Planning part of the use case is more complex though. 
Planning step 1 will be performed by the Redistribution entity object. 
Steps 2-4 are a coordination activity of several entity object not 
naturally associated with any special object in the model. One 
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possibility is to assign it to one of the already introduceg € 
objects, namely Manual redistribution, but it seems more like a s 
activity that can be used in several different use cases Therefo, 
introduce a new control object, Planner, that performs this pla 
activity. 
The Loading part of the use case starts when a Truck 
gets his current Transport request (step 1). He then starts an ac 
to coordinate the withdrawal, transportation and insertion of ite 

This activity is naturally performed by the control object iden 
for this concrete use case. We see now that there are actually | 
activities going on here — one inside one warehouse and one 
coordinate the entire transportation to the other warehouse. s; 
seems that our first attempt at the control objects will fit very : 
into this use case. Hence the control object Redistribution of jt 
inside a warehouse will handle all activities inside a warehouse 
steps 2 and 3) This will now be a general, and reusable con 
object. that coordinates one transportation request inside a wareho 
This means that the first idea of having it as an abstract reusable 
case was right. It will be a special part of the system that can 
used in several different use cases. To have a shorter, more no 
like name of the object, we rename it to Local warehouse transpo 
The other steps of this part of the use case (i e steps 1, 4 and 5) 
be handled by the other control object. (Possibly the behavior of : 

1 will not need any control objects. This we will see more obvio 
later.) Thus the control object initially called Manual redistribution 1 
handle all activities that coordinate the transport between waich 
This may now be renamed Interwarehouse Transporter. 
The Unloading part of the use case will be manageable w 

these objects Steps 1,2,5,6 and 7 will be managed by Interwareho 
transporter while steps 3 and 4 can reuse the control object a 
Warehouse Transporter 
Thus the following control objects have been identified ; 
participating in the use case Manual redistribution between warehouse: 


© Interwarehouse Transporter, which handles a transportatio 

items between warehouses including some of the coordinatio 

of trucks and forklifts, 
e Local Warehouse Transporter, which manages transportatio 
inside a warehouse including some part of the coordinatio 
of trucks and forklifts, 
Planner, which plans and issues transport requests and inser 
them in the appropriate truck’s transportation plan. 


We have stressed the coordination of the trucks and the forklifts. 
This is because two different control objects (actually three since 
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Inter warehouse Transportation Truck Inter warehouse Transportation Truck 
transporter request transporter request 
(a) (b) 


Figure 13.16 Two alternative ways of allocating the use case behavior to 
simple objects 


Local Warehouse Transporter will be instantiated twice in every use 
case) must interact with each other, which is quite complicated. In 
the design they will probably be distributed and thus communicating 
over some computer network. We will focus more on this during the 
construction. 

When allocating behavior to the simple objects, important 
decisions are made concerning how the objects will depend on each 
other. Refer to Figure 13.16 where we have used the interaction 
diagram technique to illustrate the relationships between objects. In 
case A the control object Interwarehouse Transporter knows the 
existence and the protocols of both the entity object Transportation 
request and Truck. The control object here accesses the Transportation 
request to get a reference to the right Truck. The Transportation Request 
knows about the existence of Truck (actually, indirectly since it uses 
its Transportation Plan to get the reference, see the entity object model), 
but not about the Truck’s protocol since it doesn’t access it. In case 
B the.control object does not need to access the Truck directly, hence 
it is not dependent on its protocol or even its existence. When to 
use which approach was discussed in the analysis and construction 
chapters. 

To illustrate schematically how the behavior of a use case is 
distributed over the objects, use case views over the objects are often 
drawn. In these views we include the objects and associations that 
participate in the specific use case. The union of all such views 
should become the entire model. Since, for instance, only the 
acquaintance associations that are used in the specific use case exist 
in these views, it is essential not to become confused when two 
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Foreman windows 


Manual redistribution 
window 


Warehouse 


Redistribution 


Figure 13.17 The initialization part of the Manual redistribution. betwe, 
warehouses use case We have used communication associations to illustr 
the dynamic flow over the objects 


objects that apparently should be associated are not associated in ti 
view; they may very well be associated, but the association is 
used in this particular use case. 

We have drawn such use case views over objects for the u 
case Manual redistribution between Warehouses. Since it is a large 
case, we have drawn one view for every part of the use case inste 
of one for the entire use case. The Initialization part of the use cas 
is shown in Figure 13.17, Planning in Figure 13.18, Loading 


Planning 


Manual redistribution 
window 


Redistribution Transportation 


plan 


Transportation 
request 


Item 


Figure 13.18 The Planning part of the use case. 
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Warehouse place 


Number of 


Item 


Figure 13.19 The Loading part of the use case. 


Figure 13.19 and Unloading in Figure 13.20. In some views only 
communications associations are shown. 

We will describe the Loading part in more detail to explain 
how we have come to this picture. The loading part starts when a 
truck driver asks for a Transportation request. The Interwarehouse 
Transporter asks the Truck for its next Transportation request which is 
found via the Transportation plan. The request is marked as ongoing. 
It also returns the Warehouse name The time that the truck driver 
estimates he will be at the new place is attached to the Transportation 
request. The Interwarehouse Transporter then initiates the Local 
Warehouse Transporter which finds an unoccupied Forklift. This truck 
also gets information on what items to move, from where and also 
how many. When all the prerequisites are ready, the commands are 
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Figure 13.20 The Unloading part of the use case, 


returned to the Interwarehouse Transporter. That object waits for th 
truck to arrive. When the truck driver signals that the items art 
stored, the expected arrival time to the destination warehouse 
stored in the Transportation Request. The number of items shipped 
then decreased at this warehouse. 


Figure 13.21 A common structure to facilitate reuse is when an object A 
gives a reference of an object C to another object B Then B accesses C. 
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The use case views are quite extensive It can be quite hard 
to find all the dynamic associations. 

A structure that often appears is shown in Figure 13.21. A 
control object or an entity object hands a reference to an object over 
to another object. This object then accesses the referenced object. 
This structure often encourages reuse since the accessing object does 
not need to know which object it sends messages to; the only 
requirement is that the accessed object can respond to these messages. 
For instance, the interface object Forklift radio wants to ask for 
‘radioNetworkAdress’ and is not interested in which kind of object 
answers 


Subsystems 


The lowest level of subsystem is a unit of configuration designed for 
managing purposes. It contains a group of objects that represent a 
self-contained piece of functionality. It also represents a piece of the 
system that a customer either wants all or nothing of As an example, 
a subsystem of a wordprocessing program could be a tool for spelling 
correction or hyphenation 

Subsystems are also used as a basis for changes; each change 
Proposal should ideally influence only one subsystem. Furthermore, 
they are used as a basis for the transition from analysis to construction. 
All these different usages of subsystems complicate the task of 


objects are needed to transport between warehouses while some of 
the objects are only needed within one specific warehouse. When 


cation. Hence there seem to be good reasons for having this as a first 
basic criterion when dividing the system. 

When further reviewing the objects (also including other use 
cases), we see that some objects are used mainly to manage the 
system information while some objects are used to perform the 
transportation. Since these two areas are very much ‘self-contained 
Pieces of functionality’ and also may have a different frequency in 
their changes, we should also use this as a criterion for the division. 
Thus we now have four subsystems, namely: 
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Single Warehouse Management 
Multiple Warehouse Management 
Local Warehouse Transportation 
InterWarehouse Transportation 


To attach the objects to these four subsystems is now qu 
easy, but when reviewing the objects once more in view of potent 
changes in the system, we see one object that will probably be 
changed quite often initially That is the Planning object. We have 
not discussed the planning strategy here, but there are many ways 
of getting a fast and effective planner. One possibility is to use 
techniques from artificial intelligence to do the planning. We wil 
probably need to simulate and prototype the planner to get it effective 
but even then we will probably want to optimize it when we have 
had some experience with the system in operation. Additionally 
since the system will execute in a dynamic environment, many o 
the plans will be inexecutable since something has happened in the 
environment. Then we may need to perform a replanning of th 
current plans to adapt to the new circumstances. The areas of plannin; 
and replanning are currently evolving fast in the AI community 
Hence there are many reasons to isolate the planning object so as t 
handle future changes more easily. Therefore we add one susbsystem 
object to handle the planning. 

When attaching the objects to a specific subsystem, we m 
be aware of one thing. If the system is to be used only within | 
single warehouse (a quite reasonable guess), we will only deliver th 
subsystems that are local to a warehouse. Therefore all objects tha 


objects 

(1) Single Warehouse Management 
(a) {tem 
(b) Number Of 
(c) Warehouse Place 
(d) Transportation request 
(e) Item insertion. 

(2) Multiple Warehouse Management. 
(a) Warehouse 
(b) Redistribution 
(c) Manual redistribution window 
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(3) interwarehouse Transportation 
(a) Interwarehouse transporter 
(b) Transportation plan 
(c) Truck 
(d) Truck radio, 

(4) Local Warehouse Transportation 
(a) Local Warehouse Transporter 
(b) Forklift 
(c) Forklift radio. 

(5) Planning 
(a) Planning. 


Almost all the other subsystems use objects in the subsystem 
Single Warehouse Management. It contains the basics of what we need 
to run the warehouse management system (from the perspective of 
the use case Manual redistribution between warehouses). All different 
configurations of the system must have at least this subsystem. 

Different subsystems have different purposes. The subsystem 
Interwarehouse Transportation contains the objects needed for transpor- 
tation between warehouses. On the other hand, Local Warehouse 
Transportation contains the objects needed for transportation within 
a warehouse. Multiple Warehouse Management's purpose is to handle 
the functionality that makes it possible to manage many warehouses. 
Finally, Planning takes care of using the trucks as economically as 
possible. 

A subsystem is said to be dependent on another subsystem if 
at least one of its objects is dependent on an object (i.e. associates 
it in some way) in the other subsystem. In Figure 13.22 we see an 
example of a dependency between two subsystems. The dependency 
originates from the association between the two objects. 

Dependencies between subsystems limit the number of poss- 
ible configurations of the system. The dependencies between the 
subsystems of the example are shown in Figure 13.23, they are 
derived from the associations in the use case Manual redistribution 
between warehouses. 

Figure 13.24 shows one of the possible configurations of the 
system. 

We have here identified subsystems when the object model 
has been completed. Sometimes it is more appropriate to identify 
them earlier, often before you identify the objects. 
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Fi 


Figure 13.22 An example of a dependency between subsystems The contr 
object A accesses the entity object B This leads to a dependency between 


the subsystems F1 and F2. 


Inter warehouse 
transportation 


Multiple warehouse 
management 


Planning 
Local warehouse 


transportation - 


Single warehouse 
management 


Figure 13.23 Dependencies between the subsystems of the example system. 


13.5 Construction 


The analysis model has now been developed under ideal conditions. 
It is mainly a logical model of the system without regard to the 
current implementation environment. The main purpose of the 
construction and implementation process is to customize this logical 
model to a specific implementation environment to finally implemen 


the system 


13.5.1 
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Local warehouse 
transportation 


Single warehouse 
management 


Figure 13.24 A possible configuration given the dependencies between the 
subsystems 


Identify the implementation environment 


To do this customizing we need to analyse the current implementation 
environment. This identification and analysis should aim at clarifying 
strategic questions for the implementation and drawing conclusions 
on how to implement certain tasks. In our example we need to clarify 
how to handle the distributed environment, the relational database, 
distribution of the database, the radio network, and incorporation of 
results from the UIMS, for example. Many of these questions have 
several answers and it is important to choose one before starting the 
actual design. This is to avoid redoing things later and having 
different solutions by different developers 

Ideally, the implementation environment should be specified 
from requirements that have evolved from the analysis work and the 
implementation analysis. Then we will have the implementation 
environment that is ideal from our perspective. However, this is 
seldom the case in practice. In our example we had the prerequisite 
of using C++ and a relational database. These prerequisites are 
actually quite good. C+ + is one of the more efficient and widespread 
OO languages and is also appropriate here A relational database is 
actually also quite appropriate in this case. The data structures in 
the example are quite simple and thus a RDBMS will probably have 
better performance than an ODBMS. However, we would need a 
support for a distributed database 

How to handle all the specific parts in the implementation 
environment is not something that OOSE controls. Normal software 
engineering practice should be used and techniques used elsewhere 
are often also appropriate here. In this book we have illustrated some 
examples of how to handle these issues (e g databases, programming 
language and real time systems). However, our experience shows 
that you should strive for encapsulating consequences of the 
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implementation environment as far as possible. This is to spo 
logical structure as little as possible and also to encapsulate poten; 
changes in the implementation environment. In this example we, 
not do an entire analysis of the actual implementation environm, 
but rather give some examples of how to reason when analyzing , 
handling it. 
When analyzing a system like this it is often appropriat 
start from the major structure of the system, namely the sys 
hardware configuration. In the example we see that the system. 
be spread over several sites, namely the warehouses and the of 
We can then either have one central mainframe to serve all the 
users or have a decentralized structure of computers. Since there 
actually no natural central site, but rather the system has a ye 
decentralized nature, we choose to have a decentralized struc 
Thus the office needs one server and each warehouse also nee 
server. The office personnel and the foremen will be clients to the 
servers. The warehouse workers and the forklift operators will a 
be clients of the servers located at the warehouse site. The tru 
drivers will communicate with the system from several differ 
places. To choose one specific server for them is harder since th 
will not be tied to any specific warehouse. One possibility is to g 
them the office computer as a server, another is to allow them to 
distributed and to connect to the closest server at any partic 
moment. Since many network facilities today support this lal 
facility, and also because the future in telecommunications is goin 
in this direction, we choose to allow the truck driver to use 
closest site as his server In the future the customer should also b 
able to use the system as a client Then it should be possible for 
or her to use the closest site as his server. Thus it is appropriate no 
to prepare for a dynamic use of the servers. Our client/server mod 
and structure will thus look like Figure 13.25. 
The distributed nature of the system must be supported | 
some kind of network. This network would probably be the pub 
telecommunication network. There are products existing to hand 
this distribution which can very well be used here. In our syste 
we use such facilities and thus do not develop this part by ourselves, 
but rather use an existing product. What we do need, however, is 
design an interface to this product so that our system will not be toc 
dependent on the chosen product. It should also be possible 
change the communication product with as few changes as possibli 


to the system. 

In larger systems it is also essential to consider how the system 
should be configured, managed and delivered. When identifying th 
subsystems we did the first analysis of this. If it is not done before 
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Warehouse 
Warehouse 


Figure 13.25 An example of the physical configuration of the system. The 
boxes represents servers in the systems while the trucks and terminals 
represent clients to these servers 


Warehouse 


it is essential to do a final analysis and decide upon the product 
structure here In our example we see that the subsystems identified 
earlier are appropriate also here. The subsystem Single Warehouse 
Management must be delivered to each specific warehouse. The other 
warehouse subsystems must also be delivered to each warehouse 
with the capability to communicate with other warehouses. Although 
the office should actually only need the subsystems that are needed 
for the distribution, we see from the dependency between them (see 
Figure 13.23) that the single warehouse is also needed. We have not 
identified subsystems especially for the office, but some subsystems 
will only be needed at the office site 

When discussing the distributed nature of our system let us 
also discuss how to distribute the database; first the realization of 
it. There exist commercial distributed databases. The best solution is 
to use one of them to avoid developing and maintaining this facility 
yourself. It is often best to build a homogeneous database initially, 
that is, one with all sites running the same DBMS; but during further 
development, when extending the network, it is seldom possible to 
maintain this situation. Then we will have a heterogeneous system, 
that is, we might have different kinds of DBMSs in the network. 
This is a likely change of the system and we should therefore prepare 
for it in the design. 
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A major benefit of a distributed database is that data is st 


close to the place where it is mo 
performance at the same time as 
information in the entire sy 
using a distributed databa 
Therefore how you structu 


is to minimize the communica 
therefore analyze how frequently the objects should be used 


different sites. When regarding the analysis model, we see that i 
not a direct map from a particular object to a specific site where 
objects will be used. For instance, the Item object will be used f 
almost all sites. The same goes for almost all objects in the syst 


This means that almost all objects in 
and thus dependent on the communicati 


We will discuss shortly how to handle this. 
To incorporate the relational database in the object-orient 


structure of the system we will use the guidelines given earlie 
Chapter 10. For a discussion on the topic, please refer to that chapt 

To communicate with the truck drivers, a radio network w 
be used. This network is also an existing product that we shot 
use, Products exist that can be programmed to adapt for the messa 


to be sent and displayed. When designing, the interface ob 
should therefore be designed as interfaces to this network 
means that we will not have any problems with the distrib 
nature of the network — the network will handle that — what we n 


though is to cope with unique radio addresses, but that will su 
be a part in the interface to the network at every site. 

This is also true for the forklifts; they will also be handled 
a commercially available radio network This means that a truck d 
not only need a unique identification within a certain site, but wil 
all warehouses and offices connected to the system. 


13.5.2 The block structure 


We have discussed some of the preconditions to consider W 


developing the preliminary block structure We wi 
examples of ways to handle the implementation environ 
a logical, and thus stable, structure as much as possible. 

The ideal block structure would be to take the compl 
model and map it directly onto a block structure: but is that pos i 
in this case? Let us look at the consequences from the implementat 
environment analysis. We start with the distribution. One exam 


of blocks that should be spread over several sites is the bl 
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corresponding to the ltem object. Since the Item objects each belong 
to a specific warehouse it is natural to place the particular instances 
at the site where the item is stored: but how do we solve the 
distribution? The first intuitive picture is to have one block at every 
site, having the blocks communicating with each other when they 
need to do so: but this means that when another block needs to 
communicate with the Item block it needs to know at which site the 
block exists. This knowledge is not natural for other blocks, but 
should belong to the block Item itself. Hence we should encapsulate 
the distribution of the block as discussed in Chapter 9. One possibility 
for doing this is to use the classes in the blocks. We then have 
instances of one class that represents the existence of the items at 
this site. This instance receives stimuli from other parts of the system 
at this particular site. If the information does not exist at this site, 
we have to go out on the network and fetch the information. This 
means that we should have one class that looks up a particular 
instance of the Item, either at this site or on the network; one class 
that represents the existence of the Item at this site; one class that 
works as the interface to the network; and one class that receives 
signals from the network to this particular Item, see Figure 13.26. 

We see that this design idea can be equivalent to all blocks 
that share the same property of being distributed. Therefore we may 
very well form an abstract block that all distributed blocks may 
inherit. Such a reusable design is often called a framework The 
distributed block thus consists of the network classes and a general 
LookUp class, possibly having only virtual member functions (in 
C++). The network classes will then be the only classes dependent 
on the current network; a change in the network will only affect 
these two classes. This block, called the Distributed block is shown in 
Figure 13 27. 

By designing the distribution in this manner we can design 
the use cases without having to think about how to find a particlar 
instance in the network. All this behavior will be encapsulated inside 
the block 

To incorporate the relational database in the system we will 
use the design discussed in Chapter 10. This gives us a block which 
will function as the interface to the DBMS. The design framework 
used also has an abstract block that specifies how the conversion 
from the OO system to the RDBMS functions. This block should be 
inherited by all blocks that will have the ability to store their 
information in the database. This means that blocks that should be 
both distributed and stored in the database need to inherit both the 
persistent block and the distributed block. Can we solve this with 
only single inheritance? Yes, if we have an inheritance hierarchy as 
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System 


NetworkOut 


LookUpltem 


theltem Networkin 


Figure 13.26 The initial design of the item block. Classes are used - 
encapsulate the actual distribution of the block. 


shown in Figure 13.28(a) or (b). Here we must choose one of them 
giving unwanted consequences: in case (a) all Distributed blocks mus 
be persistent; and in case (b) all persistent blocks must be distribute 
In case (c) we can have these two abilities independent of each oth 
Case (c) is an example of subtyping (see Chapter 3) with multipl 
inheritance. Here it is two roles we want to reuse in several block 
the roles of distribution and persistence. We choose to use the la 
alternative here. 

Since the distributed block and the persistent block may hav 
a general integration which can be made independently of the actu. 


System 


LookUpObject Network 


Figure 13.27 An abstract distributed block that will be inherited by all 
blocks that should be distributed in the system. This block forms a framework 
for the design of other blocks. Note that some classes are private. 
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Distributed block Persistent 
Distributed block Persistent x 
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Figure 13.28 Inheritance hierarchies to get both the ability to be stored in 
the database and the ability to be distributed. In case (a) all distributed 
blocks must be persistent while some blocks (only inheriting Persistent) only 
may be persistent. In case (b) all persistent blocks must be distributed since 
persistent inherits the Distributed block, In case (c) it is possible to have both 
abilities independent of each other. 


concrete block, we add a new block which incorporates these two 
blocks, This block is called the Distributed Persistent block and it 
inherits the two blocks Distributed block and Persistent, as shown in 
Figure 13.29. Since some blocks may be only persisent or distributed 
but not both, we also need to retain the two blocks just as they are. 
This will also be a benefit when we want to modify the persistence 
or the distribution; the modification will be local and easy to localize. 

We also need to cooperate with the radio network. Since the 
main functionality from an existing network system will be used in 
this system we need to design the interface to the network system. 
This may very well be designed as a component used in the network 
block. The actual network will thus be encapsulated in the radio 
network block. 

The block structure now grows to a first attempt where we 
have considered some of the consequences from the implementation 
environment. All blocks that should be distributed and persistent 
will inherit from the Distributed Persistence block. This accounts for 
practically all blocks that come from entity object. 
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Figure 13.29 Since many blocks will both be distributed and persistent, w 
add a new block that integrates these two features. All blocks that need these 
two abilities will inherit from this particular block o 
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Figure 13.30 Block diagram for the first part of the use case Manua 
redistribution between warehouses : 


We will here continue to focus on the use case Manua 
Redistribution between warehouses. The block diagram for the first par 
of the use case will look like Figure 13.30. Here we have taken th 
analysis model with very small modifications; the only change is tha 
we have removed the Number of entity object as a way to express 
how many Items are stored at a specific Warehouse place Instead we 
have drawn the communication associations as bidirectional since 
both blocks will initiate stimulus sending. The reason that the Number 
Of block is excluded is that the attribute will be a column in th 
table connecting Item and Warehouse place since the associatio: 
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between them is [0..M]. In that table we can include the information. 
The information can also be stored attached to the references between 
the classes in the blocks in C++. Thus it would be overkill to have 
a block for this information. 

Block diagrams over the other part of the use case will be 
discussed when we design the use cases over the blocks. 


13.5.3 Use case design 
We will now look at the design of the use case Manual Redistribution 


between warehouses. We will then use interaction diagrams. The 
division into four parts will also be used here. 


Initialization 

(1) The Foreman gives a command for redistribution between ware- 
houses 

(2) The window in Figure 13 31 is presented to the foreman 

(3) The items can be ordered in a number of ways This is selected 
with the ORDER menu The following orders are possible: 


(a) Alphabetical order, 

(b) Index order (each item has a unique number), 
(c) Turnover of the items, 

(d) Storing order 


(4) In the ‘From place’ table we might select to view either all places 
in the current warehouse or, if we have selected an item, the places 
where that item exists 


MANUAL REDISTRIBUTION BETWEEN WAREHOUSES 


Items From Place To warehouse Issuer: | |. Joboson 


Screws 6" A12 Alvesta 
Oil drum A15 Stockhoim | Warehouse: 
Computers D32 Lund 


Bananas Kalmar 


Cone | Al E 


Redistribution No-[ 123 456 Execute 
ltem From To Quantity When HELP Cancel 


Bananas A15 Lund All 920315 


Figure 13.31 Manual redistribution window., 
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(5) In the ‘To warehouse’ table we might select all warehouses or the 
warehouses we have to transport to this week. 
(6) The ‘Issuer’ and ‘Warehouse’ field are automatically filled when the 
but they might be changed. (This is the way to do 
ther warehouse to our own warehouse.) 
by pointing to it and dragging it to 
selects from which place to take the 
t them. This information is 


window pops up, 
a redistribution from ano 
(7) The foreman selects an item 
the Redistribution form. He then 
items and to which warehouse to transpor 
automatically shown in the form. 

(8) The foreman then gives the quantity to be moved, a possibility is 


to give ‘ALL’, and then the foreman gives a date by when it must be 


done. 
(9) It is possible to change the information when the form has been | 


edited When the foreman EXECUTES the redistribution, the transports 
are beeing planned It is also possible to CANCEL the redistribution as 
such. When selecting HELP a window is shown that gives information 


about the current window. 


This sequence will now be distributed over the blocks 
participating in the use case and we will now define the stimuli sen 
between the blocks. To recall the Initialization part of the use cas 
we give it here again. The corresponding interaction diagram | 
shown in Figure 13.32. This diagram has the typical behavior í 
external events. Many events may happen in an arbitrary order. Eve 
external event gives rise to some action inside the system. 

In the interaction diagram we see that almost all events a 
directly triggered from an operation on the window, We thus have 
no complex sequences in this diagram. This we could also have 
guessed, since we do not have any blocks originating from a control 
object, which are typical for more complex sequences. Let us continue 
by looking at the next part of the use case, namely the Planning part 
The first use case description looked like this: 


| 


ms to be moved are | 


(1) When the redistribution is executed, the ite 
marked as reserved. 

(2) The planning should minimize the use of the trucks with the. 
condition that all delivery dates should be held and the trucks should 
fit any delivery requirements of the articles (eg. in size). The 
minimization should be done by adjusting the new redistribution _ 
requirements with existing, already planned redistributions 
(3) This may give rise to new transport requests and may also change 
existing transport requests already in the system 
(4) The transport requests are connected to a specific truck’s transpor- 


tation plan. D 


Planning 


Warehouse: Ail 


‘Warehouse: Week 


m, From Place 
To Warehouse 


there is not enough 
THEN do not accept 
ELSE accept 
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igure 13.32 The interaction diagram for the Initialization part of the use case. Note the typical 
tructuring from external events coming into the window block 
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To draw the interaction diagram we first look at the block 
objects in this model will be substantial, the block 


diagram Since all 
direct map of the analysis model. The diagram is 


diagram will be a 


shown in Figure 13.33. 
The interaction diagram of this part of the use case is shown 


in Figure 13.34. Note that much of the behavior has been centralized 


in the Planning block. The reason for this is the discussion of th 
routine; we believed that it would 


Transportation Request has been used twice. It would be possible 
include this behavior in the Create( ) stimuli, but since we migh: 
like to do creation separately from the addition of information in 
request, we have designed two stimuli for this. Additionally, if th 
Create( ) stimuli involved the Add( ) information, a change in 
this information would affect two stimuli instead of one. The other 
parts of this use case are designed in the same way. 

In this fashion all use cases are designed and the behavior 
distributed over the blocks and the interfaces between the blocks a: 
specified. This is an iterative process where use cases are designe 
and the block structure and stimuli are modified. In practice it 
very hard to design the use cases in detail without having ai 


simulation tools. One possibility is to design a use case a 


simultaneously implement the interfaces of the classes. In C++ th 


means that the header files will be developed during the use ca 
design. The body files may be implemented only with stubs in th 


Manual redistribution Planning 
a je \ 
Redistribution ete Transportation 


plan 


Transportation 
request 


item 


Figure 13.33 The Block diagram for the Planning part of the use case. T 


is a direct map from the analysis model. 
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Manual 
Redistribution Transportation Transportation 
Window Planning Redistribution Item plan Request 


t 1 1 1 1 
Create(No, Issuer, From Warehouse, Place, ltem,To Warehouse, 


Create the Qty, When) 


redistribution and 
add it to existing 


Execute() 
TE 


Reserve(Qty, Place) 


Add(redistribution*) 
First try is to add it LookForTransportation(From, To, When, requirements”) 
to an existing 
transportation 
request, IF so THEN 


add this move 


Add(ltem, Qty, Place, redistribution’) 


Create(From, To, When) 


Add(ltem, Qty, Place, redistribution”) 
Insert(TransportRequest*) 


Second try is to issue 
a new transportation 
request 


MYNOOQO OOM AQAA 


Figure 13.34 The Planning part of the use case distributed over the blocks involved in the 
sequence 


phase. Then you are directly able to simulate your use case design 
and thus develop the interaction diagrams close to the code in an 
incremental manner The use case design then helps you to find the 
interfaces to the classes while the classes help you to verify your 
design incrementally. We will now continue to look at how the blocks 
are designed from this. 


13.5.4 Block design 


The designing of the block may start when the design of the use 
cases becomes stable. From the use cases we will have detailed 
specifications of the protocols of the block and the behavior associated 
with this protocol. The task is now to decide upon an implementation 
of the block. The first sketch has already been made when making 
the first attempt at a block structure under consideration of the 
implementation environment. This design will now be refined and 
finally implemented. 

We will here focus on the Item block and only take into 
consideration the protocol identified in the use case design described 
above. When doing the extensive design of all use cases we would 
have a much larger protocol, but the idea should be clear. The rest 
is a straightforward realization in the same manner as described 
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ItemInDB LookUpltem 


lItemManager NetworkOut 


[| Networkln 


theltem 


Figure 13.35 The detailed structure of the Item block. 


here, From the use case design described above we can identify the 
following signatures of the Item block: — 


Accessibleltems(ordertype) 
Exists(Qty, Place) 
Reserve(Qty, Place) 


This identification is done straightforwardly merely by looki 
at the pile representing the block Item. This is a mechanical extrac 
which can be automated. 

To realize the block let us look at the first attempt at the 
structuring of the block. Since Item will be both persistent anc 
distributed, the block will inherit from the Distributed persistent block 
We will thus have a structure that looks like Figure 13.35. 

The classes are explained below: 


e itemManager manages all Item instances at this site and also 
can give requests on the network to other sites. It inherits 
from the abstract class Manager. 


e theltem is the actual Item object with state and operations. Il 
inherits from the class Persistent. 


LookUpltem, from a specific key, finds the item in the database 


ltemInDB: when LookUpltem finds an ltem it creates instance 
of this class. When the Item is needed in the system an instanc 
of theltem is created by ItemManager and information from thi 
instance is converted to instances of theltem. The reason fo: 
having two classes for this is that possibly not all instanc 
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variables of theltem will be stored in the database. It inherits 
from the class ObjectinDB. 


e Networkin and Out are interface components to handle the 
network. 


When looking at the protocol we can assign the signatures to 
specific classes. The Accessibleltems() and Exists() function will handle 
several instances of the Item while the Reserve() function will be 
called on a specific instance of theltem. We thus have the following 
header files for the classes of ltemManager and theltem: 


enum ordertype {alphabetical, index, turnover, storing}; 


Class ltemManager: private Manager { 

public: 
list Accessibleltems(ordertype order): 
boolean Exists(int Qty, storePlace Place): 
// 

private: 


X 

class theltem: public Persistent { 

public: 
status Reserve(int Qty, storePlace Place); 
// 

private: 


} 


This is a direct mapping onto C+ + member function definitions 
from the interfaces extracted from the interaction diagrams. The 
implementation of these functions may initially be done using stubs 
as discussed above, and later refined into the actual code The benefit 
then is that you are able to simulate the use cases in the code 
simultaneously as you develop them. The final implementation may 
then evolve from these stubs. 

When implementing the blocks, new stimuli will arise from 
Sequences not described in any interaction diagrams. In particular, 
flows that are internal to the block and not shown outside will be 
added. These flows are internal and thus hidden from the outside, 
that is, they describe the internal implementation of the block and 
are up to the block designer to implement. Other additional flows 
that often arise are error flows, namely flows that will arise when 
errors occur. These will also be added later to make the system 
robust. 
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Here we have only outlined the analysis and construction 
the system The real system includes many more use cases a 
interaction diagrams. The use of existing products has also only be 
outlined. Since this is nothing unique for OOSE, but rather is qu 
common to all larger system developments, we have not describ 
it in detail. Additionally, we have been very sketchy ‘in t 
implementation. This is due to the fact that this book does not cove 
programming techniques; there are other excellent books on thi 
topic We hope, though, that the strategy to reach the code is clea, 
Neither have we mentioned anything about how to organize th 
system into files and file structures. This must also be handle 
Components have been mentioned briefly while the testing is omitte; 
Quality assurance, metrics and bad design decisions have also bee 
left out here. The reader should understand by now that developme 
of real software systems needs extensive support from a well-define 
development process, something that is only surveyed in this boo 
For real system development a far more comprehensive proce 
description is therefore needed 
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Introduction 


This chapter will describe the development of a telecom switching 
system. The focus will be on the parts handling a local phone call 
between two subscribers connected to the same switch. We first 
discuss the functionality of switching systems in general and the 
specific requirements of parts on which we are to focus. We then 
develop the different models concerning this functionality. We use 
Smalltalk to illustrate the implementation, although Smalltalk is not 
(yet) widely used in this application area. 


Telecommunication switching systems 


Before looking at the requirements on the functionality to be 
developed, we will give a very short and simplified introduction to 
the world of telephone exchanges. An exchange connects subscribers 
with each other. The subscriber that calls is called the A-subscriber 
As she or he dials the number, the exchange analyzes the digits and 
looks up the line to the subscriber to be called. This subscriber is 
called the B-subscriber The exchange then connects the lines of the 
two subscribers so that they can talk to each other. When they are 
finished, they put their telephone handsets down (called on-hook in 
the telecommunications world; picking up the phone is called off- 
hook) and this makes the exchange disconnect the two lines. Normally, 
a subscriber can be both an A-subscriber and a B-subscriber, but in 
a specific phone call he or she can only play one of the two roles. 
Every unit connected to the switching system is called a device. 
A line to or from a subscriber for example is a device. This implies 
that each specific subscriber is connected to a certain exchange. Each 
subscriber has two associated physical devices, an A-subscriber line 
and a B-subscriber line. These devices are used to make outgoing 
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A-subscriber 
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Exchange 


B-subscriber ` 
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Exchange 


Exchange 


Outgoing 


Incoming 
lines 
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Figure 14.1 A schematic picture of a telecommunications network. 


a larger telecommunication: 


calls and to accept incoming calls. Since 
hange only, devices can als 


network cannot be handled by one exc 
be incoming lines or outgoing lines to other exchanges, se 
Figure 14.1. An incoming line is connected to an A-subscriber i 
another exchange, while an outgoing line directs the call to aB 
subscriber in another exchange. When a subscriber wants to call 
subscriber connected to another switching system, she or he use 
outgoing lines on the system to connect to the other system's 


incoming lines. 

A route is a collection of outgoing lines, all in one specif 
direction, such as all lines from one exchange to another. To 
communicate with the other system, out system will choose one 
outgoing line from the route in that direction. It is of no interest 


which line in the route, so long as it is not busy, the system can use 
any free line in the route. 

Before we start defining the requirements of the functionality 
we will make some general assumptions: 


sumed to have two identities: a subscriber 
d found in the directory, 
maintenance 


e A subscriber is as 
number known among subscribers an 
and a physical external identity used by the 


personnel, 
It is assumed that hardware associated with each subscriber 


will recognize whether an off-hook is performed as the 
beginning of a new call or as an answer to a call, 


e All devices have an external physical identity, 
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è Each route has a unique identity, 


è In our example system we will, for simplicity, not directly 
include the application hardware, but instead consider the 
hardware as part of the underlying system. 


Now let us turn to the actual functional requirements. The 
requirements specification is separated into two groups: 


è Call handling 
è Operation and maintenance 


Call between A-subscriber Line and B-subscriber Line. When an A- 
subscriber lifts his handset, it results in the following actions by the 
system. First the subscriber category is checked to see whether the 
subscriber is allowed to make outgoing calls. If so, mark the subscriber 
busy for incoming calls, and return the dial tone. The dialling tone 
indicates that the system is ready to receive digits The dialling tone 
is disconnected when the first digit is received. After dialling all 
digits, the A-subscriber will be connected to the B-subscriber. 

If the B-subscriber is idle and if his category allows incoming 
calls, he will be marked busy and the A-subscriber and the B- 
subscriber will be connected When the connection is performed, the 
B-subscriber will get a ringing signal and the A-subscriber will 
receive a ring tone. Both these signals will be interrupted when the 
B-subscriber answers In a normal call, the two subscribers talk to 
each other for some while before disconnection. The call will be 
disconnected when both the A-subscriber and the B-subscriber have 
cleared. Then both subscribers are marked idle and they are 
disconnected. 

If one of the parties clears, the call is continued if the party 
that has cleared lifts his handset again. The A-subscriber may clear 
the call at any moment during the call set-up. 

Call between A-subscriber Line and Outgoing Line. This function 
is similar to the Call between A-subscriber line and B-subscriber line 
with a few exceptions. The direction of the call will now be to an 
Outgoing line This will be chosen among the free lines in the route 
between this switching system and the other system. The line will 
be marked busy during the call in the same way as the B-subscriber 
line. The system does not need to check the category of the outgoing 
line since it is always allowed to receive calls. 

Call between Incoming Line and B-subscriber Line This function 
is similar to the Call between A-subscriber line and B-subscriber line 
with a few exceptions. The function will be started when another 
switching system starts communicating with this system. In this case 
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Operation and 
maintenance 


14.2.1 


all the digits will be received directly and there is no need to che 
whether calls are allowed to originate from this line. The functio 
will then behave like the function Call between the A-subscriber g 
B-subscriber lines. 

Call between Incoming Line and Outgoing Line. This function 
similar to the previous functions but in this case the line from whe 
the call originates in this switching system is an Incoming line a 
the direction of the call is to an Outgoing line. ` 


Subscription Changes. An operator can connect a new subscriber t 
the system or disconnect an existing subscriber. When a n 
subscriber is connected to the system, he or she is informed of th 
phone number of the subscriber, its external identity object and it 
category. : 
Changes of Digit Information. An operator can change the digi 
information for the system. This information is used for each call i 
the system so that proper action can be taken. The information i 
normally structured as a tree where each node represents a digit an 
a leaf node represents a direction. 
The result of a digit analysis is associated with a leaf node 
The result consists of three components: the name of the outgoin: 
function to which the call is directed, an external route identity obje 
(not required for a call to a B-subscriber line) and the expecte 
number length (dependent on the direction of the call). The numb 
length is used to decide when all digits for a call have been receive 
Connection of Devices. This function is used to connect n 
devices and to delete existing devices from the system. For eac 
connected device the system is informed of the external identity 
the device and the external identity of the route to which the devi 
belongs. The external route identity is used outside the system and 
for communication with the system. 


An overview of the system 


Before going into the development work we will now give a brie 
overview of how the system works. When a new subscriber is to b 
connected to the system, an operator uses the function described as 
Subscription Changes. The operator gives the subscriber's n 
external identity and category Then the operator uses Changes 0 
Digit Information and the system is informed about the new subscriber 
the number of the subscriber, the direction of the call and the lengt 
of the number. The number of the subscriber is used to find th 
other information, such as the direction of the call. It is now possibl 
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to make a call to and from this subscriber if the subscriber is 
physically connected to the telecommunication switching system. 
This should be done before the operator connects the subscriber to 
the exchange 

When the subscriber lifts the handset and is going to make a 
phone call, the external identity of the subscriber is sent to the 
system. Then, depending on the destination of the call, the subscriber 
uses one of the functions described as Call between A-subscriber Line 
and B-subscriber Line or Call between A-subscriber Line and Outgoing 
Line 

An operator removes a subscription by giving the number of 
the subscriber whose subscription should be removed, or for another 
type of device by giving the external identity of the device to the 
system. 


The requirements model 


In the use case model we will describe what functionality each actor 
should be able to perform. Therefore we start by identifying the 
actors, From the above description, we see that the system is primarily 
developed to serve subscribers. This is thus a candidate actor. 
However, we see also that the subscriber can play either of two roles; 
an A-subscriber or a B-subscriber. We have previously discussed the 
importance of describing roles played to the system. These two roles 
will therefore be perfect to model with two actors; A-subscriber and 
B-subscriber. To model incoming and outgoing lines we also use 
actors since they will show behavior external to our system. Here we 
see an example where other systems (in this case even the same kind 
of systems!) are modeled with actors. Let us call these actors A-remote 
and B-remote. In this example these four actors will be the primary 
actors. We also have secondary actors, namely actors that will service 
the functionality for the primary actors. From the description above 
we see such actors also. We will have an Operator to perform the 
functionality under Operation and Maintenance above. In this 
example we will not have any more actors. We thus have the picture 
in Figure 14.2. 

From these actors we will now identify and specify the use 
cases. In this case we have a much more extensive requirements 
specification than in the example on the warehouse management 
system. The requirements specification is here quite detailed and can 
actually work well as a base for the use cases. 

To understand the requirements specification, we will draw a 
conceptual picture of the system using the domain object model. We 
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A 


A-subscriber Exchange B-subscriber 
A-remote B-remote 
Operator 


Figure 14.2 The actors of the switching system. 


have seen that Subscriber is quite essential in everything that w 
be done. Additionally, we notice that we have different kinds 
devices; A- and B-subscriber lines, incoming and outgoing lines. Th 
are all devices. We also need to group outgoing devices in a Route 
To direct a certain call we also need some sort of Directory to kee] 
track of all the Subscribers and Routes We thus have now a domai: 
object model as shown in Figure 14.3. 


Some of the objects and their attributes are as follows. 
Device: physical id 

A-line: - 

B-line - 

Incoming line: — 

Outgoing line: — 

Subscriber: number, category, busy 
Directory: - 


Route. external id 


This domain object model could be further refined to include 
operations and stimulus paths also, We could even use interactlo 
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Figure 14.3 The domain object model of the telecom example 


diagrams to show how they interact. However, we believe that 
normally this is overworking the model since this model will not 
form the direct base for implementation. The above model is for now 
at a sufficient level of detail to ease the understanding of the domain. 
However, there may be cases when it is worth refining this model. 
For instance, if you just want to do a system specification and not 
implement the system based on this model. For very simple systems, 
where robustness is not a major concern, it may also be worthwhile 
to base the implementation on such a model. We will later show that 
it is possible to execute an entire use case using only these objects. 

The call handling functionalities described above have great 
similarities in having one described in terms of the others. Here 
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there should be a great potential of reuse However, we will] Postp 
the reuse issue until we look at the abstract use cases. We now 
on the actors. 
The A-subscriber should be able to call a B-subscriber and - 
outgoing line. This yields us two use cases; Local Call and Outgoin, 
Call. The A-remote actor should in the same way be able to call the 
subscriber and an outgoing line giving us another two use cage. 
Incoming Call and Transit Call. The B-subscriber and B-remote will n 
initiate any use cases and thus not give us any more use cases. Th 
four use cases were the same four alternatives for Call Handling as w 
found in the requirements. Such a direct correspondence betwee 
requirements specification and use cases is not uncommon, quite the 
opposite, often use cases can be found directly from the requirement 
In the requirements we do not have anything about how. 
charge the phone calls. However, it is likely that the calls should b 
charged. To be able to charge the calls we therefore need to speci 
how the charging should be performed. Since it is not in ¢ 
requirements, this question would have to iterate back to the peop e 
responsible for the requirements. Let us say that we want the calle 
to be charged for the phone calls he or she is making. That mear 
that charging should only be included in the use cases Local Call and 
the Outgoing Call. Incoming Call and Transit Call will not be charge 
in this switching system, but in the system that the A-subscr 
initiating these use cases is connected to. Charging could be describe 
in the use case that should be described, which would mean that 
have to define it twice. Another possibility is to describe it as ; 
extends use case to these two use cases This alternative is bett 
since we only have to describe it once and also it is separate fro 
the other two use cases. Additionally, these two use cases can be 
described independently of how they should be charged. That 
good since they are now independent; a change in one of the use 
cases will not affect the other. Changes in how the charging shou 
be performed will now be local to only one use case We thus identif 
the use case Charging that can extend Local Call and Outgoing Call. 
We have the use cases shown in Figure 14.4. 
The secondary actor Operator will have to perform use cases 
to manage the functionality offered to the primary actors. Turning 
again to the requirements we see that we need a use case to add 
and delete subscribers; this we call Subscription changes. Additionally, 
we need a use case to manage and change the digit information; this 
use case is called Change Digit Information. Furthermore, to handle the 
devices we need a use case; Device Connection. These use cases 4 
directly found in the requirements. The Charging functionality must 
also be able to be managed by the operator The operator must be 


for 
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Figure 14.4 The use cases in the exchange system when the primary actors 
have been analyzed. 


able to change a charging factor and also must be able to investigate 
the amount a subscriber has been charged. We thus have two new 
use cases; Changing the Charging Factor and Reading the Charging 
Register. From the requirements we cannot find any more potential 
use cases in the functionality specified We thus have the use case 
model shown in Figure 14 5. 

The use cases are summarized below: 


e Local Call: A call between an A-subscriber and a B-subscriber 
both connected to the same switching system, 


e Outgoing Call: A call between an A-subscriber connected to this 
switching system and a subscriber connected to another system, 


@ Incoming Call: A call from another switching system to a B- 
subscriber connected to this system, 


è Transit Call: A call between two subscribers connected to other 
switching systems using this system for transiting, 

e Charging: The use case includes the behavior related to charging 
a subscriber, namely time measurement, deciding which 
charging factor that should be used and increasing the 
subscriber’s account. 

è Subscription Changes: Connection or disconnection of a sub- 
scriber to the system, 

@ Change Digit Information: The use case changes the associated 
digit result for a direction in the system, 

@ Device Connection: The system is informed of a device that is 
connected or disconnected to the system and its corresponding 
route, 

® Changing the Charging Factor: The system is informed of a new 
charging factor for a certain direction, 
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Figure 14.5 The use case model of the switching system. 


e Reading the Charging Register: The amount a subscriber ha 
been charged is presented for an Operator together with som 


additional statistics. 
We will from now on focus on the two use cases Local c 
and Subscription Changes. 


14.3.1 The use case Local Call 


Local Call is started by the A-subscriber when he or she off-hook 
The B-subscriber will also be involved in the use case even if he does 
not answer. Specific interface descriptions are not very interesting 
here since they will mainly be handled by the hardware which wi 
do not discuss. Below is the detailed description of the Local Call use 
case. Note how the domain objects are used as predefined concepts 


Basic course 
|, namely lifts his handset, a stimulus. 
is sent to the system carrying the external identity object of the calling 
Subscriber (the A-subscriber) which is used for identifying the Subscriber _ 
in the system. The system checks if the Subscriber is permitted to make 
calls. If so, the Subscriber is marked as busy to prevent other calls _ 


When a Subscriber makes a cal 
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being connected to him or her Finally, a dial tone is sent to the A- 
subscriber, 

A digit from the A-subscriber results in the disconnection of the 
dial tone and storing the digit Then the system checks in the Directory 
if enough digits have been received for analysis, and, if so, requests 
the outgoing function In this case the outgoing function request must 
return a call to a B-subscriber. 

Furthermore, if all digits have been received, the system uses 
the number for translating the number of the B-subscriber to the 
corresponding internal Subscriber representation. This is used to check 
in turn if the B-subscriber is idle and if he may receive incoming calls. 
If so the Subscriber is marked busy and his external identity object is 
found Then the system operates the switches between the A- and the 
B-subscriber and sends a ring tone to the A-subscriber and starts ringing 
on the B-subscriber 

When the B-subscriber answers the call, the ringing signal to 
the B-subscriber and the ringing tone to the A-subscriber are discon- 
nected The two Subscribers are now in conversation mode 

Finally, when the B-subscriber clears the call, the new event is 
registered in the system Then, when also the A-subscriber clears the 
call, the system marks both Subscribers idle and terminates the call by 
releasing the switches between the two subscribers. 


Alternative courses 
Termination order 


If the call is first cleared by the A-subscriber then the system waits for 
the B-subscriber to clear. When the B-subscriber clears the call, the use 
case continues as in the basic course when both subscribers have 
cleared the call 


Termination point 


At any time when the B-subscriber has not answered, the A-subscriber 
can clear the call The system marks the calling subscriber idle and 
terminates the call in case connection has taken place and releases the 
switches between the two subscribers 


In this use case we also specify two alternative courses; if the 
A-subscriber on-hooks before the B-subscriber and if the B-subscriber 
does not answer when he is called. 

We stated earlier that it is possible to express the computation 
as having the domain objects interacting. We will here show that 
this is possible, although we do not recommend it in the normal 
case. The reason is that this work will not be used in subsequent 
phases. However, we could draw a figure like Figure 14.6. 
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Figure 14.6 The first part of the use case Local Call using the domain objects. 


The use case starts when a subscriber off-hooks. This 
invoke an off-hook operation in the object A-line. A-line tries to mak 
a call using the appropriate Subscriber object. Then a dial tone is 
sent. When digits are dialled, they are analyzed and the Directory 
tised to find the B-Subscriber. When the B-subscriber is found t 
call is connected. Hence it is fully possible to describe the use case 
flow over these domain objects, but, we repeat, normally this should 
not be done since this model will not be further used in the 
development and it forces the developer to get used to a structure 
which is not made for robustness. 

How the objects are related by the stimulus paths is shown 


in Figure 14.7. 


14.3.2 The use case Subscription Changes 


r she wants to 


This use case is performed by the Operator when he o 
e specification 


connect or disconnect a subscriber to the system. Th 
is as follows. 
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A-subscriber B-subscriber 


Subscriber 


Directory 


Figure 14.7 The stimulus paths in the domain object model. 


Basic course 

A new Subscriber is connected by an Operator through a command 
resulting in a form presented on the screen The Operator completes 
the information requested, namely a directory number, the subscriber's 
category and the external identity object of the new Subscriber. The 
information is stored in the Directory. Finally, the operator is informed 
of the success of the subscription 


Alternative course 
Disconnection of Subscriber 


Disconnection of a connected Subscriber follows a similar procedure as 
the basic course. First the information representing the Subscriber is 
found by the Directory number of the Subscriber. If the Subscriber is 
idle, its internal information is removed and deleted. The Operator is 
informed of the success of the disconnection If the Subscriber is not 
idle the Operator is informed and the disconnection is not performed. 


=| 


We do not describe here the details of what the window 
presented to the operator looks like. For a more detailed discussion 
of window systems see Chapter 13. 
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Figure 14.8 The use case model with abstract use cases. 


Before going into the analysis model we will briefly discuss 
the topic of abstract use cases in this example. 


Abstract use cases 


When specifying the rest of the use cases we notice similarities 
between them. Especially in the call use cases we will have this 
situation. In the Local Call use case we see that there are functionalities. 
to take care of the A-subscriber and also the B-subscriber. The A: 
subscriber behavior (and thus functionality) will be similar whethe 
the A-subscriber makes an Outgoing call or a Local call. Likewise will - 
the B-subscriber functionality be similar when the call is local and - 
when it is an incoming call. A Transit call can thus be composed of 
an incoming part and an outgoing part. All use cases also have a 
common part where the system analyzes the digits that is received _ 
and determines how to connect the call This is also a potential 

abstract use case. We thus have five abstract use cases for calling, as- 
shown in Figure 14.8. The Charging use case should only be inserted 
in those use cases where the A-subscriber participates. This can be 
modeled by having this use case extends to the A-call use case as 


shown in Figure 14.8. 
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The abstract use cases are: 


e A-call: This use case includes the behavior related to an A- 
subscriber, that is, communicating with the calling subscriber; 
receiving its hook signals and dialled digits, sending a dial 
tone and ringing signals, 

è B-call: This use case includes the behavior related to a B- 
subscriber, namely receiving its hook signals and ringing 
signal, 

è |-call: This use case includes the behavior related to communi- 
cation with an incoming trunk line. 


è O-call: This use case includes the behavior related to communi- 
cation with an outgoing trunk line. 


e Coordination: This use case includes the behavior related to the 
analysis of the direction of the call and for the connection of 
the subscribers. 


The reason for identifying abstract use cases is actually 
threefold. Firstly, it gives us a tool to reuse descriptions of use cases. 
Secondly, we can guarantee that parts of several different use cases 
will execute similarly, in this example, we do not want the A- 
subscriber to bother whether it is a local call or an outgoing call; his 
behavior should be similar. Thirdly, it will be a tool when developing 
the analysis model; especially when identifying the control objects. 


The analysis model 


We will here discuss how the analysis model is developed from the 
use cases. We then take one part of a use case at a time and discuss 
the objects needed for this part. 


The use case Local Call 


Based on the use case descriptions, we will now develop the objects 
in the analysis model. Here we will start looking at the use case Local 
Call. To identify the analysis objects we will illustrate more how a 
real development works. Then we go through the use case and 
incrementally identify the objects independently of their type. Let us 
take a closer look at the first section. 


When a subscriber makes a call, namely lifts his handset, a stimulus is 
sent to the system carrying the external identity object of the calling 
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Figure 14.9 The analysis object identified from the first section of the use 
case Local Call. 


subscriber (the A-subscriber) which is used for identifying the subscriber 
in the system. The system checks whether the subscriber is permitted 
to make calls. If so, the subscriber is marked as busy to prevent other 
calls being connected to him or her Finally, a dial tone is sent to the _ 
A-subscriber 


From this we see directly that some sort of interface object is 
needed for the A-subscriber, let us call this interface object A 
subscriber line. The external identity object of the subscriber comes — 
to this object. We then need to process this information and find the 
correct subscriber information in the system. Information about a 
subscriber is something that should be kept and handled in the 
system. Therefore we identify an entity object Subscriber to handle 
this. We now have an interface object and an entity object. There ar 
some processing (like finding the right subscriber instance, checking _ 
whether that subscriber is allowed to make phone calls, mark him | 
busy etc.) that should be done on the subscriber, but it does not 
seem suitable that the interface object should be responsible for- 
performing these operations, since this should be done independently 
of the kind of interface object being used (eg. a payphone). New use _ 
cases would then require changes to the interface object. An alternative 
is to allocate this processing to the Subscriber object instead. However, 
the Subscriber object should not know which decisions are taken as 
the result of a test. Thus far in the use case it could be an alternative 
but we will see later that there will be more processing like this. To 
handle this processing, we therefore initially identify a control object _ 
A-subscriber Call Handler. This control object could also be found from _ 
the abstract use cases; we there had an abstract use case A-call which 
corresponds very well to the control objects just identified. From the 
first section we thus have the objects shown in Figure 14.9. 
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Figure 14.10 The analysis object identified from the second section of the 
use case Local Call 


The next section in the use case was as follows. 


A digit from the A-subscriber results in the disconnection of the dial 
tone and storing the digit Then the system checks in the Directory if 
enough digits have been received for analysis, and, if so, requests the 
outgoing function. In this case the outgoing function request must 
return a call to a B-subscriber 


Here we start to analyze the digits and try to find the direction 
of the call. The direction of the call must be determined from some 
stored information concerning how to interpret the digits dialled by 
the subscriber. The processing of the digits is something that is 
common to the different kinds of call use cases we have, that is, the 
abstract use case Coordination. Let us therefore assign a control object 
Coordinator. The Coordinator receives the digits entered and checks 
them against a directory about how to interpret digits. This 
information should be handled by an entity object, we call it Digit 
Information, Whenever a new digit is received the digits are checked 
against Digit Information to see whether more digits are necessary. 
Digit Information then identifies that this call is a call to a B-subscriber 
and thus can return this to the Coordinator. How to handle a call to 
a B-subscriber is part of the use case B-call, thus we will have a 
corresponding control object for the B-subscriber also. Hence there 
is a control object B-subscriber Call Handler, In this section we thus 
have the objects shown in Figure 14.10. 
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The third section of the use case is as follows. 


Furthermore, if all digits have been received, the system uses 
the number for translating the number of the B-subscriber to the 
corresponding internal subscriber representation This is used to check 
in turn if the B-subscriber is idle and if he may receive incoming calle 
If so the subscriber is marked busy and his external identity object is 

found Then the system operates the switches between the A- and the 
B-subscriber and sends a ring tone to the A-subscriber and starts ringing 


on the B-subscriber. 


Initially we must find the internal representation of the | 
subscriber. This is stored in a similar way to that of the A-subscribe 
thus in an instance of the entity object Subscriber. The handling o 
finding, checking and allocating the B-suscriber is performed as 
operations on Subscriber done by B-subscriber Call Handler. From the 
external identity we have now found which devices (lines) should 
be connected for the call. Now we should find a free path and connect 
these two devices. This can be represented in the system by an entity 
object Connection that connects subscribers. All connections in t 
system are aggregated and handled by another entity object Netwo 
When the connection is up, a ringing tone should be sent to both 
the A- and B-subscribers. This part of the use cases can now be offere 


by the objects shown in Figure 14.11. 
The fourth section of the use case reads as follows. 


When the B-subscriber answers the call, the ringing signal to the B- 
subscriber and the ringing tone to the A-subscriber are disconnected. 


This part can be offered by the objects already identified and 
will thus not yield any new objects. Hence, from this use case, we 
have identified the following Interface Objects: : 


e A-subscriber Line: The A-subscriber Line communicates with an 
A-subscriber, transforming the subscriber's actions, to stimuli 
recognizable to the interior of the system and vice versa, 

e B-subscriber Line: The B-subscriber Line communicates witha 
B-subscriber, transforming the subscriber's actions to stimuli 
recognizable to the interior of the system and vice versa. 
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Figure 14.11 The objects offering the third section in the use case 


We have also identified the following control objects: 


è A-subscriber Call Handler: The A-subscriber Call Handler com- 
municates with the calling subscriber; receives its hook signals 
and dialled digits, sends a dial tone and ringing signals and 
cooperates with the Coordinator. 


è B-subscriber Call Handler: The B-subscriber Call Handler com- 
municates with the called subscriber; receives its hook signals, 
sends ringing signals and cooperates with the Coordinator. 


e Coordinator: The Coordinator cooperates with the Caller, analyzes 
the dialled digits and decides the direction of the call. It also 
cooperates with the Callee. Finally it communicates with the 
network for the physical connection of the subscribers. 


Finally, we have the following Entity objects: 


e Subscriber: The Subscriber entity object represents subscribers 
internally to the system. For each subscriber there is an instance 
of the entity object keeping the information of the subscriber's 
state, the directory number, the external physical identity and 
the category. 

e Digit Information: The Digit Information entity object keeps the 
information about what kind of outgoing function there is for 
a number, how many digits there are in a complete number 
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Figure 14.12 The control objects participating in the different kinds of cal 
use cases : 


and what route the corresponding line belongs to. It can onl 
exist as one instance of this object in the system. . 


e Network: The Network entity object includes the networ 
switches and retains information about what devices are fo 
the moment connected to each other. It can only exist as on 
instance of this object in the system. 

e Connection: The Connection is an aggregation of Device 
connected together in the network. 


Further refinements 


Now, we have only focused on objects in one calling use case. As 
the reader may guess, many of these objects can be reused in other 
use cases also. Furthermore, these objects will have similarities with 
objects participating in other use cases. This means that the 
object model developed here will be refined and enhanced when 


her use cases as well. We will not go into a 


investigating the ot 
sults of such 


detailed discussion on this here, but only give some re 


an analysis. 
Similar to the control object representing the A- and B-subscribe 


Call Handler, we will identify corresponding control objects for the 
other use cases as well, giving us four different kinds of Call Handler. 
When regarding these further we will notice that with the caller part 
there are great similarities and also with the callee party. It is mainly 
the interaction with the Coordinator object that is similar. We will 
therefore get a control object view as shown in Figure 14.12. 
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Figure 14.13 Entities participating in the different kinds of call use cases 


Likewise, when analyzing the devices connected to other 
switching systems we will have a similar situation. We will have 
entity object representing these devices that are similar to the devices 
for subscribers, as shown in Figure 14.13. (The reason that we have 
the cardinality [2..M] on the aqcuaintance association between 
Connection and Device is that we actually may allow more than two 
parties to be involved in a call, a multiparty call.) The knowledge of 
what the Outgoing Trunk Information objects is also held by a Route 
object. 


The use case Subscription Changes 


The use case Subscription changes is far more simple than the Local 
Call use case The basic course in the description reads: 


A new subscriber is connected by an Operator through a command 
resulting in a form presented on the screen. The Operator completes 
the information requested, namely a directory number, the subscriber’s 
category and the external identity of the new subscriber. The information 
is stored in the system Finally, the operator is informed of the success 
of the subscription. 


This part thus creates instances of the object Subscriber as 
identified in the Local Call use case. We also have a form on which 
to fill in the information. This form will be a direct mapping onto 
the entity object, which is why there is no need for a control object 
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Figure 14.14 The objects offering the use case Subscription Changes 


to handle this part. We thus will have the object shown in Figure 14.14 
These objects will also be sufficient for the alternative course, namely 
when a subscriber should be disconnected to the system. 2 


Subsystems 


In this manner all objects required to offer the use cases are identified. 
When all objects have been identified and described we will have a 
large number of objects that we are not able to handle at one level. 
These objects are therefore grouped into different subsystems. 
From these use cases we have reviewed here we will have the 
objects shown in Figure 14.15. Note that we have a direct pair 0 
interface objects and entity object; one interface object for Incoming 
Trunk Line and one entity object for Incoming Trunk Information. The 
reader may ask, why not also place the entity object functionality ir 
the interface object? This is fully possible, but again we have th 
robustness motive for modeling as we do. There are certain kinds o 
information for each associated line that are independent of wha 
type of line it is. However, there are several different types of lines 
and thus many different types of interface objects to interface the 
lines. All of these interface objects will have the same information 
functionality, and so this is modeled in the entity object. In fact we 
have an association between each pair of interface object and entity 
object, an association not shown in the Figure 14.15. 
We see that this gives a large number of objects and also a 
large number of associations. For true systems, the number of objects 
must be grouped in order to get a manageable structure Subsystems 
are the normal grouping concept of OOSE. Subsystems should group 
objects with related functionality. We see that some objects concem 
traffic control. Those will form the Traffic Control Subsystem, which 
includes the following objects: Coordinator, Caller, Callee, Digit Infor- 
mation, Network and Connection. Some objects are involved with the 
lines to the subscribers and to other switches. These constitute the _ 
Trunk Subsystem which includes Outgoing Trunk Line, Outgoing Call 
Handler, Outgoing Trunk Information, Incoming Trunk Line, Incoming Call _ 
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Figure 14.15 Part of the analysis model for the telecom example. 


Handler, Incoming Trunk Information, A-subscriber Line, A-subscriber Call 
Handler, B-subscriber Line, B-subscriber Call Handler and Subscriber. 
We will also have one subsystem for Operation and Maintenance which 
includes objects like Subscription Window, Incoming Trunk Window and 
Outgoing Trunk Window. 


14.5 The design model 


In the design model we will adapt and refine the analysis model so 
that we can implement the system in a seamless and straightforward 
way. The adaption will be made from the current implementation 
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each stimulus sent between the objects. 
We will continue to focus on the use case Local Call and see 


how we incorporate the implementation environment in the object 
model offering this use case. We will then continue to refine this 
object model and also look at how the implementation is done for 
some objects. We will use Smalltalk as our implementation language. 


The block structure 


Let us start with the block structure. The first attempt at such a- 
structure is to do a one-to-one map from the analysis model, that is, 
for each analysis object we assign one block. The use case view of _ 
the analysis model for this use case looks like Figure 14.16. 
The ideal design model would be to start to convert the analysis. 
objects into blocks. This means that the first design model would be 
as shown in Figure 14.17. — 
Let us discuss some of the blocks. The interfaces A- and B- 
subscriber lines are actually interfaces against the hardware (lines) 
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Figure 14.17 The first attempt at a design model is a direct conversion of 
analysis objects into blocks. 


going to every subscriber attached to the system. We do not discuss 
the hardware part here, but in a real switching system there is only 
one circuit handling I/O to each subscriber. Therefore we must 
develop software that handles this interface. It is thus not interesting 
to differentiate here between different kinds of lines when preparing 
for the implementation. We therefore only have one block Subscriber 
Line. This means that we merge the A- and B-subscriber line to only 
one block. However, in every use case there will be two different 
instances of this class participating in the use case. It can therefore 
be interesting to have both these instances shown in the design 
model when approporiate. 

The different kinds of Call Handlers will have different behavior, 
though. Therefore it is not possible to join these to only one block, 
both are needed. Recall that during analysis we discussed whether 
to place this behavior in the interface objects or in the entity object 
Subscriber. If we had done the latter, it would be harder to join the 
interfaces in only one block or we would have an unnecessarily 
complex Subscriber. 

The network block will have control over all switches connected 
in the system. There will only exist one instance of this class in the 
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Figure 14.18 A first sketch of the inside of the Network block: 


system. However, the connection through the switches was modele 
by an entity object Connection in the analysis model, which gave rise 
to a corresponding block. The network can very well be implemented 
with, for instance, an array or a list that, in each element, has two. 
(or more) references to a Subscriber object. Thus Connection can 
actually be encapsulated in the Network block to hide the actual 
implementation of the representation. We can therefore eliminate 
Connection from the Design model and have a block in terms of 
classes of Network as outlined in Figure 14.18. 

The Digit Information, which exists in one instance only in th 
system, will match the number dialled and find which outgoing 
function should be offered. It will also check that the number dialled 
is a valid number and, for outgoing calls, also find an outgoing route. 
The finding of the outgoing function can be done after only a couple 
of digits (usually the first three digits in a telephone number 
determine which switch to turn to), while we may need the entire 
number to determine whether it is a valid number. To handle this 
matching, a tree structure is appropriate, where each level i 
determined by a digit. That is, we start in the root and when the 
first digit is dialled we can descend one level in the tree to the 
appropriate node and from there analyze the next digit. At some 
node we will encounter the fact that it is a local call or a call to 
another exchange. When a leaf is reached we can determine how to 
handle this call, namely what outgoing function to use. In the leaf 
we thus have information on the outgoing function, the length of | 
the entire catalog number and how to direct the call The outgoing | 
function refers to a B-subscriber Call Handler if the call is internal to 
the exchange, or to an Outgoing Call Handler if it is to a remote B- 
subscriber. If the call is internal we have a Subscriber object, if the 
call is outgoing we are refered to a Route object. The Digit Information 
block can thus be designed in a similar manner to the Network block 
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Figure 14.19 A first sketch of the interior of the Digit Information block 


but with a tree structure of Digit Nodes. A node could thus possibly 
refer to an outgoing function and also a route (not used in the use 
case studied). The Digit Information block design thus looks like Figure 
14.19. 

The matching of the received digits to the digit tree is also 
worth discussing a while. The Coordinator block will receive the digits 
from the A-Subscriber Call Handler. These digits should be stored at 
the Coordinator and when a new digit has been received, a new check 
should be made against the Digit Information. Additionally, the entire 
number dialled should then be passed to the B-subscriber Call Handler. 
This indicates that we need some form of unit to store the dialled 
number in. We thus identify a class Register to store this information. 
We could here use some kind of string, collection or some other class 
from the library, but we will need a little more functionality from 
this unit when it is sent to different objects as a parameter. The 
Register can however be encapsulated in the Coordinator block, since 
it is mainly this block handling it. The Coordinator will thus have a 
first sketch as shown in Figure 14.20. 
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Figure 14.20 A first sketch of the design of the Coordinator block 
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Figure 14.21 The refined design model. 


This analysis of how to handle different aspects of the desig 
can, of course, not all be decided at once Further, many aspects wil 
not be noticed until the model has been further detailed. This work 
thus has a strongly iterative character We have here only given som 
examples of what such a refinement can invoke for the design model 
We have thus far reached a design model as shown in Figure 14.21 
Note that we have here included the Subscriber Line block twice to- 
make Figure 14.21 easier to draw. This should be done if it clarifies- 
things. Semantically, however, it is the same Subscriber Line block. 


The process structure 


A telecommunication switching system is a typical example of a real- 
time system in which processes are a natural ingredient. Let us now, 
from the design model developed, discuss how processes should be 
identified and handled in this switching system. Taking the guidelines 
given in Chapter 9, we will start identifying candidate processes 
There it was stated that one should initially focus on the interface 
blocks and see which of these could receive events in a non” 
deterministic way. In this example, and now we only focus on the 
Local Call use case, we see that actually both the A- and B-subscribet 
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can generate events possibly independent of each other. We can 
therefore allocate one process to handle each party of the Local Call. 
Let us call these processes the A- and B-processes. In these processes 
we allocate the behavior of the appropriate instances of Subscriber 
Line, and of A-subscriber Call Handler and B-Subscriber Call Handler 
respectively Additionally, we need something to handle the pro- 
cessing of these events independently of the events, typically handled 
by the Coordinator. This is also a process candidate including the 
Coordinator block. Instances of these processes will be created for 
each Local Call. (How this is actually done is dependent on the 
operating system used, and since it is not a subject of this book, we 
will not go into detail on this.) The blocks Network, Digit Information 
and Subscriber will be shared by several instances of the processes 
just discussed. This was also discussed in the chapter about real- 
time, where typically entity object must often be protected from 
simultaneous access by some form of mutual exclusion. This can 
typically be implemented with semaphores, monitors or even separate 
processes, or some other feature existing in the programming language 
or operating system. Here we assume that they will be protected by 
some kind of semaphore. 

A process view of the design model may thus look like Figure 
14.22. Note that here we have been able to fully allocate each block 
(instance) to a certain process These processes, as we will see, are 
explicit in the interaction diagrams. 


Use case design 


We are now ready to describe how the interaction between the 
different objects will look in the Local Call use case. All of the blocks 
previously discussed will participate in this use case. We will thus 
specify each stimulus sent between the objects. Since different 
processes are involved, we must also differentiate as to what type of 
stimulus is sent; messages for normal operation invocation (closed 
arrow) and signals for interprocess communication (open arrows). 

To show explicitly how the use case descriptions are used, we 
will partition the interaction diagram as for the section in the 
descriptions, This is not normally done in real systems, but is done 
here for clarity 

Let us start with the first section of the use case description. 


When a subscriber makes a call, namely lifts his handset, a stimulus is 
sent to the system carrying the external identity object of the calling 
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Figure 14.22 A process view of the design model involved in the Local Call use case. 


subscriber (the A-subscriber) which is used for identifying the subscriber 
in the system. The system checks if the subscriber is permitted to make 
calls. If so, the subscriber is marked as busy to prevent other calls being 
connected to him or her Finally, a dial tone is sent to the A-subscriber. 


From this we will be able to define the stimulus sequence as 
shown in Figure 14.23. The correct subscriber will normally be stored 
in the database. We have not explicitly discussed the database issues 
in this example. However, we have here different possibilities. We 
could add a new object which represents the database to which we 
would send a stimulus createObjectFromDBref aDBref. This would | 
then return an instance of the correct subscriber. However, the 
handling should rather be encapsulated in the Subscriber object since 
we do not want other objects to be dependent on how it is actually _ 
done, for reasons of robustness. This encapsulation is implemented 
using the framework discussed in Chapter 10. 
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Figure 14.23 Interaction diagram for the first part of the use case. 


We thus have defined several stimuli sent between the blocks. 
Note that when we specified the use case we did not have any idea 
which blocks should participate in the use case. The domain objects 
were then our logical view of the system. Neverthless, it is quite 
easy to allocate the behavior over the objects and the stimuli come 
naturally. Let us continue with the next part of the use case (see 
Figure 14.24). 


A digit from the A-subscriber results in the disconnection of the dial 
tone and storing the digit. Then the system checks in the Directory if 


enough digits have been received for analysis, and, if so, requests the 
outgoing function. In this case the outgoing function request must 
return a call to a B-subscriber. 


We thus have now found the correct outgoing function, in this 
case a B-subscriber Call Handler The stimulus enough: checks whether 
enough digits have come to determine which outgoing function is 
to be selected. The colon indicates that the stimulus carries a 
parameter (we use the notation used in the current programming 
language, which is Smalltalk in this case). The parameter for enough: 
is the current instance of Register where the received digits are stored 
Digit Information uses this instance to check the number against the 
digit tree. Now we are just waiting for the final digits before the call 
can be connected. This is described in the next section. 


Furthermore, if all digits have been received, the system uses 
the number for translating the number of the B-subscriber to the 
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Figure 14.24 Continuation of the interaction diagram for Local Call. 


corresponding internal subscriber representation. This is used to check. 
in turn if the B-subscriber is idle and if he may receive incoming calls. 
If so the subscriber is marked busy and his external identity object is 
found. Then the system operates the switches between the A- and B- 
subscribers and sends a ring tone to the A-subscriber and starts ringing _ 
on the B-subscriber 


Here the Coordinator initiates the processing of handling the 
B-subscriber (see Figure 14.25). He is marked as busy and then the 
connection between A- and B-subscribers is connected and dial tones _ 
are given at both ends. In the next section of the use case the B- 
subscriber answers his phone. 


When the B-subscriber answers the call, the ringing signal to the Be 
subscriber and the ringing tone to the A-subscriber are disconnected. 


Here we have used a notation where we actually have two 
lines representing the system border (see Figure 14.26). One represent 
the A-subscriber and one represents the B-subscriber. With thi 
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Figure 14.26 The part of the use case when the B-subscriber answers the 
telephone call 


notation we can more clearly see where and to whom the stimuli are 
really sent. In the same spirit we also have two lines for Subscriber 
Line. One represents the instance of the A-subscriber and one 
represents the instance of the B-subscriber. This notation is also used 
in order to gain more clarity in the interaction diagram. However, 
remember that the aim for doing the interaction diagrams is to obtain 
the interfaces of the objects. Since both Subscriber Lines belongs to 
the same class, we will define stimuli on the same class. Therefore 
this notation will not give us any more (or less) information, and the 
only reason is for clarity in the diagrams. Let us look at the last part 


of the use case (see Figure 14.27). 


Finally, when the B-subscriber clears the call, the new event is registered 
in the system Then, when the A-subscriber also clears the call, the 
system marks both subscribers idle and terminates the call by releasing 
the switches between the two subscribers, 


The basic course of the use case has thus been designed. The 
alternative courses are designed in the same manner This will give 
us the stimuli sent in this use case 


Block interfaces 


When all use cases have been designed we will thus also have the 
interfaces to each block. We will here focus on the Coordinator block. 
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Figure 14.27 The final part of the use case Local Call, 
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To get the complete interface of the object we investigate all interaction 
diagrams in which Coordinator participates. From the use case just 
designed we will have the following interface for the Coordinator 


object: 
start ald from aCaller ‘ald — ShortNumber, aCaller — Caller’ 
dialledDigit: aDigit ‘aDigit — ShortNumber’ 
throughConnect: bld ‘bld — ShortNumber’ 
bAnswer 
bClear 
termination 


Here ShortNumber and Caller denote the intended types of para- 
meters. This is not the only information that we can extract from the 
interaction diagrams. We also have a sense of the objects’ states and 
what will happen when these stimuli are received. Thus, before going 
to implementation, we can describe the objects with a state transition 
graph, describing the dynamic behavior of the object. We continue 
to focus on the Coordinator block. From the rules given in Chapter 8, 
we know that each input stimulus is a potential state transition With 
the notation described earlier we will have the state-transition 
diagram shown in Figure 14.28. 

The state transition diagram gives a picture of the behavior of 
an object. The figure only includes the basic course for one use case 
As the other courses and more use cases are analyzed we will refine 
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Figure 14.28 A state transition diagram for the Coordinator block. 
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register[1] 


Coordinator 


Register 


Figure 14.29 The overall design of the Coordinator block 


this diagram. Hence the diagram will iteratively be further refined 
as more specified behavior is incorporated in the diagram. In this 
case the basic structure will, however, remain as above; some more 
alternatives will be added though. The reader can try also to design 
the alternative courses of the use case and incorporate this behavior 
in the diagram. 

We will now continue to discuss the implementation of the 
Coordinator block. 


The implementation model 


Since the system should be implemented in Smalltalk we have used 
Smalltalk syntax in the design model. This will ease the transition to 
the actual code, as we will see. We will here focus on the Coordinator 
block. 

When viewing the state transition diagram in Figure 14.28, the 
first question is how to implement the states. In most object-oriented 
language, this must be implemented explicitly by the programmer. 
However, there exists class libraries to handle state machines. We 
will not here assume any such predefined classes, but instead 
illustrate two alternatives for such an explicit implementation. 

The first design of the Coordinator block looked like Figure 14.29. 
This design seems to be appropriate still; we have not encountered 
anything that will make this design implausible. In the state transition 
diagram above, the behavior specified should mainly be implemented 
by the Coordinator class. To implement and handle the different states, 
we can do this in either of two ways. The first and most obvious 
solution is to have an instance variable for the state that we test 
upon whenever we receive a stimulus. The second is to implement 
different operations for different states and, when a stimulus is 
received, a concatenation of the state and stimuli name will give us 
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the correct method to invoke. We look at both these solutions. In the 
code we have also included the alternative courses. The fork mesgag, 
is used to handle processes and signals in Smalltalk. Signals do not 
return anything in Smalltalk and this is why we return nil everywhere 
this is used. 


If-clause implementation 


class: Coordinator 


superclass: Object 
instance variable names: ‘in out inld outld reg outgFunct state’ 


The instance variables used are 


@ in, refers to the caller, 

è out, refers to the callee, 

@ ind, external id for the caller, 

e outld, external id for the callee, 

eè reg, stores the digits received, 

e outgFunct, holds the current outgoing function, 
e state, the state of the call. 


class methods 

start: ald from: aCaller 
‘Create a new Coordinator and connect it with the correspoñdIi 
Caller’ 
* super new start: ald from: aCaller 


instance methods 
start: ald from: aCaller 
‘Initialize the coordinator ’ 


inld := ald 
= aCaller 
reg := Register new 
state := ‘awaitingEnoughDigits’ 
dialledDigit: aDigit 
‘Receive a dialled digit, store it and and analyze the received digits. 
If enough digits have been received, create an instance of the 


Callee ’ 
state = ‘awaitingEnoughDigits’ 
if True: 
[reg store: aDigit 
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(DigitInformation enough: reg) 
if True: 
{outgFunct := DigitInformation 
outgoingFunction: reg 
(DigitInformation all: reg) if True: [reg allReceived ] 
[out := outgFunct callTo: reg from: self] fork 
state := ‘outgFunctSelected’] 
î nil] 
state = ‘outgFunctSelected’ 
if True: 
[reg store: aDigit 
(DigitInformation all: reg) if True: [reg allReceived] 
î nil] 
throughConnect: bid 
‘If the call is successfully through-connected with the Callee, the 
network switches are connected and the Caller is notified ' 


state = ‘outgFunctSelected’ 
if True: 
[outid := bid 
reg notNeededAnyMore 
Network operateSwitchesFrom: inid to: outld 
[in throughConnect] fork 
state := ‘throughConnected’ 
î nil] 
bAnswer 
‘The Caller is notified when the Callee has answered the call ' 


state = ‘throughConnected’ | (state = ‘awaitingTermination’) 
if True: 
[[in bAnswer] fork 
state := ‘conversation’ 
* nil] 
bClear 
‘The Caller is notified when the Callee has cleared the call ' 


state = ‘conversation’ 
if True: 
[[in bClear] fork 
state := ‘awaitingTermination’ 
T nil] 
termination 
‘When the call is terminated the network switches are disconnected 
and the Callee is notified ’ 


state = ‘awaitingEnoughDigits’ 
if True: 
[state := ‘terminated’ 
î nil] 


state = ‘outgFunctSelected’ 
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if True: 
[reg notNeededAnyMore 
[out termination] fork 
state := ‘terminated’ 
* nil] 

state = ‘throughConnected’ (state = ‘awaiting Termination’) 

if True: 
[[out termination] fork 
Network releaseSwitchesFrom: inId to: outld 
state := ‘terminated’ 


t nil] 


14.6.2 Perform: clause implementation 


class: Coordinator 
superclass: Object 
instance variable names: ‘in out inld outld reg outgFunct state’ 


class methods 

start: ald from: aCaller 
‘Create a new Coordinator and connect it with the correspondin 
Caller ’ 


* super new start: ald from: aCaller 


instance methods 
start: ald from: aCailer 

inld := ald 

in := aCaller 

reg := Register new 

state := ‘awaitingEnoughDigits’ 
dialledDigit: aDigit 

‘Receive a dialled digit ` 


self perform: state , ‘dialledDigit:’ with: aDigit 
fF nil 

throughConnect: bid 
‘The call has been successfully through-connected with the Callee. 


self perform: state , ‘throughConnect:’ with: bld 
fF nil 

bAnswer 
‘The Callee has answered the call ` 


self perform: state , ‘bAnswer' 
î nil 

bClear 
‘The Callee hs cleared the call ' 
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self perform: state , ‘bClear’ 
Til 

termination 
‘The call has been terminated ’ 


self perform: state , ‘termination’ 
î nil 
awaitingEnoughDigitsdialledDigit: aDigit 
‘Store the received digit If enough digits have been received, create 
an instance of the Callee ’ 


reg store: aDigit 
(DigitInformation enough: reg) 
if True: 
[outgFunct := DigitInformation outgoingFunction: reg 
(DigitInformation all: reg) if True: [reg allReceived] 
[out := outgFunct callTo: reg from: self] fork 
state := ‘outgFunctSelected’] 
awaitingEnoughDigitstermination 
‘The call has been terminated before enough digits had been 
received ' 


state := ‘terminated’ 

outgFunctSelecteddialledDigit: aDigit 
‘A new digit has been received after the outgoing function has been 
selected (the Callee) ’ 


reg store: aDigit 

(DigitInformation all: reg) if True: [reg allReceived] 
outgFunctSelectedthroughConnect: bid 

‘If the call is successfully through-connected with the Callee, the 

network switches are connected and the Caller is notified’ 


outld := bld 


reg notNeededAnyMore 
Network operateSwitchesFrom: inld to: outld 
[in throughConnect] fork 
state := ‘throughConnected’ 
outgFunctSelectedtermination 
‘The call has been terminated before it had been through-connected ’ 
reg notNeededAnyMore 
{out termination] fork 
state := ‘terminated’ 
throughConnectedbAnswer 
‘The Caller is notified when the Callee has answered the call ’ 


[in bAnswer] fork 
state := ‘conversation’ 
throughConnectedtermination 
‘The call has been terminated before the Callee had answered ’ 
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[out termination] fork 
Network releaseSwitchesFrom: inid to: outld 
state := ‘terminated’ 


conversationbClear 
‘The Callee has cleared the call’ 


[in bClear] fork 

state := ‘awaitingTermination’ 
awaitingTerminationbAnswer 

‘The Callee has lifted his handset again’ 


[in bAnswer] fork 

state := ‘conversation’ 
awaitingTerminationtermination 

‘The call is terminated ’ 


[out termination] fork 
Network releaseSwitchesFrom: inld to: outld 
state := ‘terminated’ 


A comparison of these two implementations show that the 
first gives fewer but longer methods. The second implementation 
gives more methods and this solution also has a more direct ma 
from the state transition diagram to the code, being more structured 
with respect to the possible use case. Note that the second solution 
is not possible in a language where it is not directly possible to 
evaluate strings or values, like, for instance, in C++ or Ada. Which 
of these alternatives should be chosen is up to the developer. W 
have included both alternatives here to illustrate that one desig 
model can be implemented in various ways. Hence several decisions 
remain for when the actual implementation is done. 

We see here that the transitions between the different models 
have been seamless and do not involve any major distortions. This 
is a typical feature of OOSE, namely to develop incrementally the 
system from initial informal and ideal sketches to a more formal 
model, ending the transition with the actual code. 
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Managing object-oriented 
software engineering 


Introduction 


To introduce a new development process into an organization is 
seldom painless. To get all the people involved to accept all the ideas 
in the new process involves a lot of work from pedagogical 
methodologists. 

It is thus essential to get the development staff adopting an 
organized way of working and thinking, and this as fast and painlessly 
as possible. No one will accept any delays caused by a new process 
being introduced. On the whole it is the standard problem of getting 
an old organization to adopt a new way of working. The organization 
is often, at least initially, a specific project. That is often the best 
form for system development. 

In this chapter we will discuss some of the experiences we 
have had introducing and working with Objectory in real projects 
during the last few years. To date (Summer of 1991) we have used 
Objectory in about 15 projects of varying size (3-50 man years). We 
will first discuss some of the preparations necessary for introducing 
a new process and then performing projects. 


Project selection and preparation 
Introducing a new development process 


Most organizations we have worked with that have chosen to use a 
new development process already have a significant method maturity. 
Most have worked with one or several development methods earlier, 
and they have also developed a sound skepticism against introducing 
new technology or new ways of working too fast. 

Five levels of process maturity of a software development 
organization have been defined by people at the Software Engineering 
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Institute, see Humphrey (1989) or Yourdon (1990). This classificatio 
is gaining wide acceptance. The levels are as follows. : 


(1) Initial level No documented method is being used. Eve 
software developer is doing it his or her own way. 


(2) Repeatable level A method exists, but has not been formalize 
or written down However, there exists a consensus of ‘th 
way we do things around here’. Often this level is reached 5 
long experience of system development. However, when ne 
methods and tools are introduced, the organization can very 
well be thrown back to level (1). 

(3) Defined level. A formal, documented process of developing 
systems exists The process is continuously refined by a 
software process group. a 

(4) Managed level. Formal measurements of different character- 
istics of process and product are continuously performed. Not 
only time and cost are measured, but also productivity, 
effectivity, quality and so on. 

(5) Optimizing level. The measurements from level (4) are system- 
atically used as feedback to optimize the process. 


There also seems to be general agreement that an organization 
is not ready to adopt new methods or tools effectively unless it is at 
or above level (3). Investigations in the late 1980s show that 85% of 
the large software development organizations in the USA are still at 
level (1), 10-12% are at level (2) and only about 3% were found at 
level (3). In 1990 no organizations were found at levels (4) or (5) in 
the USA. 

These observations from the USA perspective are very interest- 
ing. However, from our (European?) perspective, they seem a bit | 
odd. Method maturity, we believe, seems greater in Europe. In 
practice, all of the projects that we have been involved in are with- 
organizations at levels (2) or (3). About half of the projects have been 
in organizations at level (3), (which is said to be only 3% of the large 
USA data processing organizations late 1980). Our observations are 
also that certain organizations at level (2) have been matured to adopt 
the new technology. An especially important observation that we- 
have made is that there can be a significant difference between the. 
organization maturity and the maturity of the individuals. 

Hence a big effort and much preparation are needed when 
introducing a new way of working. The new way means that the 
organization needs retraining and needs to develop new routines. 
This will, in a period of transition, give a lower productivity. If an 
organization has maintenance responsibility for several systems 
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which have evolved during their life cycle, a consideration of each 
and every system should be made as to whether it really pays to 
change technology for that particular system. With a matured system, 
which requires limited resources for maintenance, and that in the 
near future will be replaced by a new system, there is probably no 
reason for changing the maintenance strategy. 

A practical way is often to introduce the new way of working 
stepwise. A suitable way is to select a smaller project for new 
development or a limited re-engineering of an existing system. We 
will talk more of how to select the right project in the next section. 

There are certain factors that increase the possibility of making 
the transistion to the new way of working successful. 


(1) The selection of a new development method is a very 
important strategic decision which must be supported by upper 
management. The entire organization should be aware of the 
importance of the decision 


(2) The first development project using the new method will be 
exposed to much attention. Thus there is a great need for 
success. There will always be critics who will exploit every 
sign of failure to discredit the new method. The first project 
must thus be selected with much care and must have all the 
attention and resources needed to guarantee an appropriate 
result. 


(3) The people working in the selected project must have a feeling 
of a positive change. This requires, for instance that they must 
have sufficient training that they feel comfortable with the 
new situation. Further, they should have tools (e.g. CASE 
support) which stimulate the new way of working. 


(4) Introduce the method prior to any CASE tool supporting the 
method. Method and tool are distinct, but both are desirable. 
You can use a method without a tool, but not a tool without 
a method. Far too many people have a hard time in realizing 
the difference between methods and tools. 


(5) The new way of working must be integrated with other 
routines, for example project and product management. This 
integration should be ready when the new order of working 
is introduced widely. 


(6) Have reasonable expectations of the first project. It will take 
some years to reach a significant increase in productivity, but 
increase in quality will usually come from the start. OOSE will 
normally not be profitable in one project; the first project will 
be more expensive than traditional technologies, but the quality 
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will be better. The profits will come in subsequent projects 
with experienced people and also in maintenance of the first 
system. 
(7) Do not have high expectations of components and reuse 
initially. The benefits will come in two or three years. 


Selecting the first project 


The first project using a new working method is often an evaluation : 
project. It is not only a matter of evaluating the new method as such - 
- there may be well documented experiences from other organizations 
L it is also a matter of evaluating the method used in this particular 
organization. This involves examining how inclined the staff are to. 
changing their working method and what is involved in doing it 
effectively. Therefore how the first project is selected and which staff 
should be involved in it are essential considerations. 
We suppose that the overall decisions are already made. By- 

this we mean that upper management believes that the selection of 
method is a crucial and a strategic decision which they are ready to. 
support both financially and with careful attention. There should be 
a person in the upper management who has a special interest 
following and supporting the project. This person we call a sponsor. 
He or she should have a good professional reputation and be 
respected in the organization. a 
When selecting the first project there are certain things to 
consider. Generally, it should have as optimal conditions as possible 
for the project, to evaluate the method without any unneeded 
disturbances such as from shortage of staff or problems in defining 
the system responsibility. We summarize this in the following 
recommendations. 


(1) Select a real project that is important, but not with a tight time 
schedule or any other hard constraints. 

(2) Select a problem domain that is well known and well defined. 

(3) Select people with experience from system development who 
have a positive view of changes. The management should have 
confidence in them. 

(4) Select a project manager with a high degree of interest in 
task 

(5) The staff should work full time within the project and not 
disturbed by other projects. 


the 


be | 
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Table 15.1 The need for education when introducing a new development 
process: X = necessary, + = preferably 


Project 
manager Analyst Constructor Tester 


Upper 
QA management 


Concepts 
Project 
management 
Overview 
Analysis 
Construction 
Testing 


t+++xX xX 
x 
+x xX + 
x +++ 
+++x 


(6) Base your work on a detailed plan developed in advance. 
Perform evaluation at all stages with criteria established in 
advance. 


Education and training 


All personnel involved in the new order of work need education and 
training. When a method and process have been strictly defined, 
more emphasis can be put on formal education and training. Therefore 
more material can be taught, not needing several projects to learn 
working in an orderly way. In a less formalized method, the staff 
need several projects as learning projects before getting familiar and 
highly productive with the method. 

The scope and amount of education needed varies depending 
on each person’s role in the project. Everyone should have a basic 
education. The purpose is to get a common basis of concepts and 
way of working. Additionally, more specialized education and 
training is needed. 

In the Table 15.1 we have summarized our experiences from 
the need of education. 

An example of contents of the courses is given below. 


e Concepts - Basic concepts of object-orientation and the 
fundamental concepts of the method. Chapters 3-6 in this book 
may form a basis. 1-2 days. 


e Project management — Specific characteristics for the new 
method. 
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— Appropriate metrics for the management within the new 
method 1 day. 

e Overview — An overview of the method using examples to get 
familiar and acquainted with the entire method in the system 
life cycle and the underlying ideas. This entire book may form 
a basis for this course Attendees should be familiar with 
object-orientation. 3-4 days 

e Analysis — A thorough and detailed study of the entire analysis 
process. Emphasis should be on applying the method and 
process on a larger example, possibly on the current system. 
3-6 days 

e Construction — A thorough and detailed study of the entire 
design and implementation process. Emphasis should be on 
applying the method and process on a larger example, 
preferably the system to be built. The course does not — 
cover the specific language, but rather how the language is 
incorporated within the process Those attending should be 
familiar with the programming language used. 3-6 days. 

e Testing — A thorough and detailed study of the testing activities 
and principles. 2-3 days. 


If CASE tools are to be used in the project, additional training 
is needed. Our experience is that the CASE tool should be well- 
delimited from the process and method issues. The attenders will | 
otherwise have difficulties in differing in method, process and tool — 
and too much time is spent on getting acquainted with the practices _ 
of the tool. 

Any other technical aids that are new and should be used may 
also need additional education and training. Examples are the 
programming language, DBMSs and operating systems. Other 
examples of new areas that also require education and training are 
component management and usage and quality assurance. These — 
other areas should also be supported by education and training. 

Besides these courses we also need training to get familiar 
with the new technology. This can be done by developing a part of 
the system or introducing new people for simpler tasks in projects 
with experienced developers. All together about three months should 
be allocated for a developer to become productive in the new 
environment. Hence, it is quite expensive to introduce a new 
development process, but it normally pays off in a few years. 


15.2.4 
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Risk analysis 


Introducing new technologies always brings potential risks. The 
number of new technologies introduced simultaneously increases 
risks exponentially The introduction of a new development process, 
often involves other changes as well; a new point of view — object- 
orientation; a new programming language - OOP; a change of 
documentation techniques; new CASE tools, new development 
environments, new QA techniques and so on. Not only does the 
technology introduce risks, but the maturity of the developing 
organization could also be a large risk. Are we mature enough to 
treat system development as an industrial process? Can we introduce 
the discipline needed? All of these changes at the same time do 
involve a large risk. It is therefore essential to be aware of these risks 
and to have a way of handling them. To have progress one must 
take risks, and awareness of the risks is a prerequisite to manage 
them. 

We will here give a simple technique for how to detect and 
manage risks in introducing OOSE. The method is divided into three 
steps, 


(1) Risk identification 
(2) Risk valuation 
(3) Managing the risks. 


For risk identification, we define the potential and foreseeable 
risks of the project that, if they occur, may seriously injure the project. 
The starting point should be the goal of the project. What risks may 
occur that will make us fail to reach the goal? These risk areas could 
involve OOSE specific risks, but also other risks. Examples of risk 
areas involved in OOSE projects are: 


e Paradigm shift 
— Are we mature enough to adapt a new development strategy? 
~ Will the team be mature enough to not start coding too early? 
— Is the project manager familiar with the new paradigm? 
~ Are the team members familiar with the new paradigm? 
~ Are we familiar with the programming language to be used? 


@ Process 
~ Is our process well defined and well documented, and can 
we work along it? 
—Is the process mature? 
— Does the documentation produced fit our purpose? 
— Do we have sufficient training capabilities? 
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e Tools (analysis, design, implementation, DBMSs, configuration 
tools, purchased component libraries etc.) 
L Are we familiar with the tools to be used? With the learning | 
threshold? 
— Are the tools to be used mature and stable? 
_ Will we have the tools when they are needed? 
L Are the tools compatible? Are they integrated? 


è The system 
— Are we familiar with the application domain? 
— Are the requirements clear, consistent and stable? 
— Can or must we integrate existing systems? Is it possible? 


e Organization 
— Do we have a tight schedule? y 
— Will time-to-market be critical? Will the pressure from the 


market change? 
— Does the organization have realistic expectations for the 
project? 
These are just a few examples of potential risks. There are of | 
and the risks must be identified from each 
bout 15-20 risk factors could be identified 
in a normal sized project (5-15 persons). Risk identification is best 
done on a group basis, and it is better to identify too many risk: 
than too few. The risks should be broken down to concrete situations 
or events. 
The next step is risk valuation No 
be evaluated to assess the consequences (disturbance or damage) if 
they occur We then initially judge the probability that the risk will 
occur. A scale from 1 (very improbable) to 5 (very probable) could. 
be used. Then we assess the consequences of each risk. A scale from 
1 (neglegible) to 5 (catastrophic) could be used, Now multiply the 
probability and the consequence factor for each risk, see Table 15.2 
We will now have a relative measure of the size and potential 


threats of the risks. 
The third step is managing t 


course many more, 
project’s circumstances, A 


w the potential risks should | 


he risks. From these measures We 
establish a prioritized table of the most serious threats to the project. 
For each of these serious threats we propose active actions to prevent 
them from occurring or to reduce their consequences. This could be 
done by decreasing the probability of the risk occurring or decreasing 
the consequences, Or both. In this example we see that the major 
threats are that the project team are not used to OOSE and we are 
not sure about the delivery of the DBMSs. The measures to avoid 
these threats could be to issue an education program for the team 
members and not to use the DBMS proposed. 
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Table 15.2 A table for risk valuation 
a  e- 


Probability Consequence 


Risk to occur (P) (C) P*C 

—————— 

Development tools not mature 3 4 12 

Not familiar with application 2 4 8 
domain 

Project team not used to OOSE 5 5 25 

Weak support from upper 1 4 4 
management 

Delayed delivery of stable DBMS 4 5 20 


PR 


Since some risks may be hard to detect initially, we should 
identify warning signals that we should look for during the project. 
We could also initially issue alternative plans for if any of the risks 
should occur. 

Risk analysis should be done initially in the project, but it is 
important to do it also throughout the project, since new risks may 
show up or their probability/consequence may vary during the 
project. 

Introducing OOSE in an organization involves risks. It normally 
also involves a large paradigm shift with far-reaching consequences 
It is important to be aware of this, and, as stated, not have too high 
expectations of the first project, especially not in the reuse issue. As 
previously mentioned, OOSE stimulates reuse, but to be able to 
reuse, we need something to reuse. Depending on existing reusable 
software, the first project will normally have varying levels of reuse. 
However, the first project will usually yield reusable software for 
future projects. 

This simple method of risk analysis could be used if no other 
method exists in the organization. The important thing is to think 
about potential risks prior to the project and to prepare activities to 
manage potential problems in the project. Please note that we cannot 
compare projects with this method. Neither should we mechanically 
conclude that any project with high risk threats should be stopped. 
As stated, preparing mentally for potential risks enforces the project. 
A more advanced method for risk analysis is the Lichtenberg method, 
see Glahn and Meland (1985). 

Since a project introducing a new working method involves 
large risks, a risk analysis often signals red. To balance such a risk 
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analysis, a benefit analysis could also be made. What are the 
advantages of introducing this new working method? We will not _ 
go into details here, but just mention some major benefits of OOSE 
Firstly, typically more than 50% of total development time involves _ 
information search and retrieval and coordination of activities, thus. 
not directly efficient development time An ordered way of working, 
introducing a defined method and tools, typically decreases the 
information search and retrieval time Additionally, a well-defined 
process decreases the coordination time overhead, Hence more time 
can be spent on actual development Secondly, since OOSE models 
the way people think, the models are much easier to understand by 
non-OOSE practitioners than are models produced by other classes 
of methods. Thus managers and customers can take a more active 
part in the actual development. These are just two benfits of OOSE, 
and there are many more like higher quality and decreasing future 
maintenance costs. 


Product development organization 


When developing a product, the basic organization of a project should 
be built around the product and the activities associated with the 
development of the product. Since the product (one hopes) will be 
developed in several versions, we must have the product life cycle 
in mind when discussing this topic. Here we see the importan 
difference between method and process as discussed in Chapter 1. 
Thus let us discuss briefly the processes that exist to develop a 
product. 

Product development with OOSE is built around different _ 
models that are developed in sequence. All these models must be 
maintained during the entire product life cycle; every further 
development should be accomplished by modifying these models. _ 
This means that all changes in the requirements specification should — 
first be analyzed in the requirements model and inserted there. These | 
should lead to modification in the analysis model and later in the 
design, implementation and testing. Hence all of these models must 
be up to date at all times during the product's life cycle. In these 
models, all objects will be documented on their own. The whole. 
model will hold all of these documents together. We have earlier 
discussed the importance of the traceability between these models 
and the documents It is important to be able to do this continuous 
revision smoothly. 

The first model to be developed in OOSE is the requirement 
model. This model is developed by the activities shown in Figure 15.1. 


Requirements 
specification 
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Requirement 
model 


Requirement modeling 
Subsystems Use case 
specification | 


(optional) 
Figure 15.1 The processes of requirements analysis. 


(optional) 


Here we have one coordinating process that lays the foundation and 
one process for each use case that specifies this use case. The 
identification of domain objects, actors and use cases is done in the 
coordination process while the specification of the use cases, objects 
and subsystems and their interfaces is done in the specification 
processes. 

The requirements analysis process delivers a well-defined 
result; the requirement model with the use case specifications. This 
forms the input to the object modeling for the Analysis process, see 
Figure 15.2. The main process here coordinates three different kinds 
of activities: the identification of analysis objects from the use cases; 
the specification of each object; and the specification of each 
subsystem. All of these subprocesses have one subprocess instance 
for every such specific activity. 

The analysis model, forms the well-defined result after this 
process. This forms the input to the construction process, see 
Figure 15.3. Here it is the system construction process that is the 
coordinating process. It has three classes of subprocesses. The first 
is the design of the use cases, where each use case is designed over 
the blocks. These activities will result in the interfaces of the blocks. 
The second class of process is the block construction process where 
each block is designed, implemented and unit tested, The third is 
an optional subsystem construction process for a top-down approach. 
Note that, as you will have noticed, we keep the design and the 
implementation encapsulated in the block construction process. 

The well-defined result delivered by the construction process 
is the design model and the source code for the unit tested blocks. 
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Figure 15.2 The processes of robustness analysis. 
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Figure 15.3 The process of construction. 


This result is the input, together with the requirement model, to the. 
testing process, see Figure 15.4. In the testing process the system is _ 
integration tested and system block tested. Here the coordinating 
process is the system test itself. The integration testing is performed 
by two subprocesses, use case tests and subsystem tests. 

In addition to these three main processes we also have the _ 
component process. This process is normally not coupled to any 
specific product, but is a multiproduct process, that is, it is shared _ 
by several product processes. It is mainly the construction processes — 
that it interacts with. The component process with its subprocesses __ 
is shown in Figure 15.5. The coordination process here is the 
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Figure 15.4 The testing process. 
Component 
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Figure 15.5 The component process interacts with several construction 
processes, one per product being developed. 


Requirement 
model 


component system construction process and the actual design, 
implementation and unit testing are done in a component construction 
process one for each component. 

We have now discussed the main activities as processes in the 
product life cycle. The processes start when the development of the 
first product version starts. They then last as long as the product is 
maintained. Note that these processes will be unmanned when no 
development is being done on the product, but when a further 
development is to be performed the processes will be manned again. 
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The processes may also be concurrent activities. In this fashion we 
can define responsibilities for these processes in terms of, for instance 
documents to be maintained Additionally, all work that is being 
done on a product development can be associated with one of these 
processes. Note here that we have generalized the development to 
interacting, durable processes and that we will have very similar 
behavior in new development as in further development. These 
processes do not only participate in pure development projects, but 
also in tendering projects, error handling projects etc 

The project organization problem is now reduced to the 
question of manning these processes. Note also that the processes 
are similar during the entire product life cycle, that is, each new 
project for changing the product also uses these processes. The first 
version of the product will thus have the responsibility for initiating 
the processes, while subsequent projects just activate them by 
manning them. From these processes we can also identify roles 
played by different people during the development, and we shall 
discuss the importance of this later. Another benefit of this process 
model is that it is easier to express different kinds of development. 
Incremental development, which we shall discuss more later, is a 
very sound and common strategy, and is easily expressed in this 
process model. Also, the iterative nature of development is supporte 
by the process model. Let us now turn to the discussion of allocating 
development staff members to these processes, that is, the actual 
project organization and management 


Project organization and management 


Managing and organizing any software development project requires 
a thorough understanding of the pitfalls in the trade. A necessary, 
but not sufficient condition for sucessful software development is _ 
good project management. There is an abundance of literature about — 
how to manage software development projects. This is however not 
the subject of the current book and we therefore refer the reader who - 
wants a comprehensive treatment to any of the standard works, such 
as Metzger (1981). Instead we will concentrate on how to combine | 
common project management practice with OOSE and how. to 
organize the project with respect to the product processes discussed 
in the previous section We will also consider what implication 
object-orientation and OOSE will have on project management and 
what project management should especially consider when working 


with this new technology. 
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Figure 15.6 The general management part of a project 


> D 


All projects will have a technical aspect and a management 
aspect. The purpose of the management aspect is to control, steer 
and follow up the project The technical aspect covers what and how 
you should work to develop the current system or product. It is here 
that we will find the process model discussed in Section 15.3. 

The management and technical aspects of a project must, 
however, fit together and it is common to achieve this by a number 
of milestones that should be achieved. A milestone is a concrete, 
objectively defined or determinable event or precisely defined 
deliverable. The milestones are often combined with reviews and 
audits of the work done so far. Between these milestones the work 
is performed. This division aims to give better control of the project. 

In Figure 15.6 is shown a typical project model for the overall 
management of a project. Each specific phase is delimited by a well 
defined milestone. 
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We will here give a short overview of each phase: 


e Prestudy. Aims at defining the task by developing and 
evaluating different kinds of requirements, needs and ideas to 
judge, technically and economically, whether the project is 
practicable. 


e Feasibility study. Different technical alternatives and their 
consequences are investigated. A main time and resource 
schedule is planned and also an evaluation of potential risks 
in the project. 

e Establishment. The project is organized, planned and quality 
assured. Detailed time and resource plans are developed. 


e Execution. The project as such is executed in accordance with 
the plans previously developed. z 


e Conclusion The project is settled and proposals to improve _ 
the project and development methods used are summarized. 


To this project model we should add the technical aspects of | 
the project These include what to do in the specific phases. OOSE 
will be used mainly during the execution phase, although it is also 
possible to run the prestudy as a surveyable execution and thus also | 
use OOSE there. However, work will also be done in the other phases 
that are part of the technical aspect. One example of this is prototyping. 
It is very important to achieve an understanding early of the system 
to be developed. The first two phases typically use prototypes. During 
the prestudy the purpose is mainly to evaluate technical aspects of 
the system to be built, often in the form of simulating certain critical 
parts. During the feasibility study, the prototyping is often more 
focused in its purpose to investigate certain technical alternatives or | 
to support the requirements specification to be written. The purpose _ 
of these prototypes is to increase the precision and quality of. the 
requirements, not to skip or short circuit later phases. Often prototypes _ 
can result in new prototypes to investigate certain tasks further. This _ 
is shown schematically in Figure 15.7 

The prototyping technique may also be used during later 
phases to improve the quality of the system. It is extremely important 
to be aware of the purpose of the prototype, should the prototype 
be further refined to the system or does it just aim at investigating 
certain questions? Both aims are good, but far too often a good 
experimental prototype ‘becomes’ the real product, and is not what 
was aimed for originally Prototyping should aim at increasing the 
quality of the product; not decrease it. 

The models developed in OOSE are good for supporting the 
steering of the project. All models have a well-defined result and it 
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Figure 15.7 Prototypes are often an effective way of testing the validity of 
product ideas and preliminary system requirements They may very well 
result in new prototypes to refine the ideas 


is appropriate to use them in combination with milestones Hence 
the models can be mapped onto the project model. An ideal mapping 
of the models is shown in Figure 15.8. 

This ideal mapping gives a sense of an early waterfall model 
where the entire analysis model should be developed, reviewed and 
frozen before starting work on the design model. It is essential to 
realize, though, that the models will be modified when work is 
started on subsequent models. It is therefore essential to understand 
that there is no point in thinking that there will be no changes, 
rather it is important to have a way to handle these changes. A model 
which is not updated will be out of date and thus not show a 
consistent picture of the system. An appropriate way often is to give 
each model a new version at the different milestones In the following 
we have used an alphabetical versioning technique starting with A, 
B,.... Any technique could be used, we just want to illustrate the 
idea here. In Figure 15.9 an example of how to version the models 
at different milestones is shown. To handle this versioning a tool is 
often needed. Exemples of different kinds of documents that evolve 
during the project are also shown in Figure 15.9. It is also notable 
that the actual coding normally starts quite late in the project. We 
have seen that this is often an uneasy time for the team members 
since progress is often measured in terms of lines of code produced. 
Additionally, since the first project is often an evaluation project, 
several parties are interested in the progress of the project. However, 
we have also seen that when the actual coding starts, it is done quite 
fast, often yielding a high productivity in the overall project. Larger 
projects often need a more incremental development by developing 
the system in layers. Incremental development is further discussed 
in section 15.4.1. 
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Figure 15.8 Prototyping may be used during many of the phases in the | 
project The models in OOSE may be used as milestones that should be 
achieved. 


The requirements specifications should be approved by both 
supplier and orderer and should contain a complete list of all 
requirements on the system. The requirements should be ranked by 
the orderer and the cost should be estimated by the supplier. 
Additional requirements may involve delivery date, resources and 
quality. The quality of requirements specifications varies tremen- 
dously. It is usual in technical systems to have detailed specifications 
while information systems more seldomly have such detailed specifi- 
cations as discussed in Chapter 1. The requirements model could 
very well work as the final requirements specification. 

Since the requirements specification is something that a 
contract may be written on the basis of, it may seem odd that the 
document will be updated and modified as the version table indicates. 
The hardest part when defining the requirements specification is 
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often to formulate it so that the orderer and the end users can 
understand what will be delivered, at the same time as the developers 
will have a complete and well-defined support for the coming 
development. This document will therefore almost always be updated 
as the development is ongoing and hence the requirements specifj- 
cation (version A) that is written early on will have to be changed 
during the project. These changes are often aimed at eliminating 
uncertainties that are noticed and also incorporating additional — 
functionality. Since the contract is of tenbased on this specification, 
it is important that all modifications of it are approved by both 
parties. This also enables the orderer to follow the development and 
to check that no misunderstandings occur. There are three main 
reasons to modify the requirements specification during later phases, 
The first is that the requirements are not distinct enough and need — 
to be clarified The second is that the project notices that the time 
or resources available will not be enough to fulfill all requirements 
and thus wants to delete certain requirements. Finally, certain user _ 
groups will wake up when the system is soon to be delivered and 
then want to insert requirements that actually should have been in 
the first version of the requirements specification. 
A point that is too often forgotten is that new or changed 
requirements will inevitably generate new costs and possibly also 
delay the project. Remember also that it gets more expensive to add 
new requirements the further you have come in the development 
cycle. A requirement that was estimated at 200 manhours in the 
specification phase, but was left out, may very well cost 1000 
manhours if introduced in the design phase 
When talking about timing we will only mention an obvious 
fact that is too often forgotten. If you delay one phase of the project, 
it will inevitably delay the delivery date also, The subsequent phases 
will not suddenly be done faster just because one phase took longer. 
Here we see the importance of following up the project plan and 
schedule. 


Incremental development 


Although it is possible to execute a development as discussed above, 
experience shows that an incremental approach is often more 
appropriate Since the models are developed in a very seamless way, 
it often feels natural to ‘investigate’ what will happen to one object 
in one model when continuing to the next model. Object-oriented 
modeling is often connected to an iterative way of working, probably 
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because of the strong traceability between different models; a problem 
domain object may exist all the way to code. However, to work too 
iteratively is not good either. Then you will use later models to 
correct earlier models; much the way compilers often are used to 
debug programs, The solution lies of course in between: first develop 
one part of one model and then continue this part to the subsequent 
models and then continue with the next part of the first model. 

When using OOSE it is often appropriate to develop the 
requirement model quite extensively as a first step. One reasonable 
goal is at least having all use cases identified for the entire application. 
The reason for this is that it is important to have an understanding 
of the entire system before starting to structure it. It is then possible 
to start with a couple of use cases and specify them and then continue 
with these use cases into the analysis model and also the design, 
implementation and testing phases. In this way we take the use cases 
of highest rank not designed yet and refine the latter models with 
the new use cases. Here it is evident that the use case is the red 
thread through all the activities. Testing accumulates the use cases, 
and when all use cases have been tested, the final system test is 
performed. This development is illustrated in Figure 15.10. 

Each increment should be of reasonable size, not too small 
and not too large. Increments of about 5-20 use cases are often 
appropriate. It is also important that each increment covers a limited 
time; often 3-6 months is a reasonable turnaround time and preferably 
not more than 12 months. We have seen in projects that project 
members are often unsure how much work is to be done in one 
model and how that work is to be used in later models. When this 
is the case, it is often appropriate to have a fast turnaround, to gain 
experience from work in all models early. Working this way, the 
developers will early on have a better understanding of the whole 
development process and can thus optimize the process as such. 

In this way the different phases may also overlap For instance, 
when doing construction, analysis can be performed in the next 
increment, see Figure 15.11. Since one increment may modify results 
from previous phases in the same increment, it is important to have 
a very controlled way of handling different versions of the models. 
Additionally, you must be able to handle the modification and 
updating of models in a dynamic way, for example modifications in 
the analysis model in the first increment should be incorporated 
smoothly into the analysis model for the second increment. 

It is essential to minimize the work needed to deliver results 
from one phase to another. The deliverables from each phase are 
defined by the process outputs A way to solve this is to have some 
developers follow one increment through all phases and other 
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Figure 15.10 Incremental development in OOSE. 


developers follow one process over several increments, that is, to 
have some specializing in a couple of use cases and others specializing 
in for instance analysis 


15.5 Project staffing 


The number of people involved in a project varies highly in 
different phases. Different phases also need different competences. 
Additionally, the organization needs to be changed over these phases 
to manage the project. This is due to the fact that in some phases 
work can be done in parallel while this is harder in other phases, 
but also since some phases require more resources than others. 
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Figure 15.11 Work in different phases may very overlap Then it is essential 
to have support for handling different versions of the models. 


Generally, it is valuable to have people participate both in 
analysis and construction and thus ease the transition between 
different models. Therefore a development core of staff can be the 
core of the entire development. However, we may have people 
specializing in analysis, construction and testing. Especially 
(integration and system) testing is often performed by a special 
group. The test specifications, though, are developed from the use 
case description from design and are based on which blocks ate 
involved in the use case and when those blocks will be delivered to 
testing. Design and implementation should thus be planned so that 
the blocks can be delivered to testing when they are needed in 
testing. In this way much of the work can be done in parallel. This 
means that even if other people are involved during testing, they 
must collaborate intensively with the construction personnel 

We will here briefly discuss some typical ways to organize a 
project and also illustrate some specific points in an object-oriented 
development. We here assume a medium sized project which involves 
5-20 people during analysis, construction and testing. Staffing in 
other phases than the ones we have discussed in this book will not 
be covered. 

When assigning development staff tasks in a project, we use 
the processes discussed earlier After all, since the processes describe 
what is to be done, a specific project is actually a flow over these 
processes. The problem is thus to man the processes for a specific 
project Let us start with the coordinating processes. These are 
summarized in Figure 15.12. 

These main processes coordinate the entire development. The 
identification of use cases is performed in requirement analysis, 
while the specification of them is done in specific subprocesses for 
each use case specification. These main processes will structure the 
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Figure 15.12 The coordination processes in OOSE. 


analysis 


system robustly (in robustness analysis) and make the final architec- _ 
ture (in construction) Hence the important structuring of the system 
is performed within these processes. The people staffing these 
processes should therefore be the core of the development and thus _ 
should be the same in at least the first three processes We may call 
this group the system architecture group. Their responsibility is to 
make sure that the system architecture, and its coherent idea, is 
maintained during the entire development. It is essential that these 
people are highly qualified and have a strong influence on the project 
members and that the rest of the project members have confidence 
in these people. The project manager should be tightly coupled to © 
this group. 

The initial surveyable analysis (mainly requirement analysis) _ 
should be made by quite a small group with much interaction with 
the end users, All people involved in requirements analysis do not 
need to know the technology used in later phases; the concepts used 
are quite intuitive. These people should have a close contact with — 
end users, customers, marketing people, experienced developers and 
so on. 

The subprocesses for the more detailed work should be manned 
by development personnel that have special skills for the activity. 
Here it is often good to have the same person responsible for the 
same group of objects in all activities. For instance, the person 
specifying a specific use case should also specify the objects 
that offer the use case, design that use case and implement the 
corresponding blocks. However, since the complexity (i.e. work) 
increases, especially during implementation, this is not always 
possible. Nevertheless, the person responsible for the specification 
in analysis should work as a senior designer when implementing the 
blocks. Similarly there are often people involved in modeling the 
requirement model who will not participate in the subsequent work. 

The main reason to have the same person in all subprocesses 
that manage some objects is to minimize the work of collecting and 
understanding information. Additionally, you will avoid the conflict 
of not consenting with the specification (the ‘not invented here’ 
problem). However, this may also involve drawbacks. When doing 
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it this way, reviews will be more important Other persons must also 
be able to understand the documentation for further development. 

In larger projects it is often appropriate to divide the 
development into several project groups Each group is then respon- 
sible for one subsystem and/or a specific task in the development. It 
is far better to have one group responsible for one part of the system 
than to have one group responsible for a specific phase. The reason 
for this is that the domain knowledge, for example the knowledge 
of the subsystems task, is more important for the result than is 
detailed knowledge of a specific phase. In each project group, the 
activities are divided further. All these activities are cooperating 
subprocesses in the development. 

When reaching construction, typically more people are 
involved This may be solved by adding more people to existing 
groups or to add new groups in the project organization. When you 
add new groups you will also lessen the responsibility of each group. 
It is often more appropriate to have smaller subsystems assigned to 
each group instead and to keep the initial groups. Generally you 
should not let the resources affect the system structure. The new 
people can have other knowledge profiles than the people in the 
analysis phase. Block testing is done during construction and thus 
is usually an activity within each and every project group. These 
phases also need a coordinating architecture group, preferably the 
same as during analysis. 

The component activity is responsible for maintaining and 
developing components. This is an activity that should be shared 
among several projects and thus not a part of the project. It is essential 
that upper management realizes this important distinction. 

Integration testing is done in a separate testing phase, often 
by a separate group. This group can very well start its activites by 
writing test specifications when use cases are specified during 
analysis. When all use case tests are performed the final activity 
within the development is the system test This test involves testing 
the functionality of the system, documentation and tutorial material. 
The system test cannot start before all the parts in this version have 
been delivered from construction. 

During or after the testing phase, it is suitable to doa poststudy 
of the project where positive and negative experiences are collected 
and documented It is better to do this study directly after the project 
when the members are available and their picture of the project is 
still clear and to complement this study with a study of operation 
experiences of the system after about 3-6 months, than to do the 
whole poststudy then. The risk then is that the poststudy will never 
be done and hence valuable experiences are never documented. 
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Besides the actual developing groups there may be a need for 
other roles or groups in the project. Examples of this are listed below: 


e Methodologist. A person or group responsible for the methog 
used. He or she or they should be experts in the method and 
support the development team in applying the method. It js 
often useful for these people to understand ‘both sides’, namely 
to be able to explain the new techniques in terms of the 
techniques already used. This means that the methodologists 
must be experts, not only in the new method, but also in the | 
language, operating system, product structure and development 
organization of the team where the new method should be 
introduced. 


e Quality assurance (QA). People responsible for both the 
product and the process to develop the product so that it is of 
high quality. This involves guaranteeing that all software 
delivered is of high quality and that documenataion is 
consistent. Reviews are here a useful tool and we will discuss 
this issue more later. 


è Documentation, manuals and education. Documentation of the 
system should be made by the developers. It should of course _ 
be consistent with the system developed. Manuals, both for 
maintenance and for users, should be written by people with 
special skills for this. Planning for education on the system 
must also be done. People who should be trained include 
users, maintenance and operation people and sales staff. 


e Reuse coordinator. This person or group is responsible both _ 
for encouraging and evaluating how much the project is reusing 
and also investigating the reuse potential of the code and 
designs developed. Code, designs, documents and models may 
be reused. This person or group should work intimately with __ 
the architecture and QA group. Reuse might not give a pay- 
back in one specific project; the real gain comes in subsequent 
projects that reuse what has been developed in this project. | 
Therefore the cost of this function should not burden the 
project cost, but rather be considered as a multiple-project 
cost. Note that the coordination and management of the reuse 
library should be interproject, see Chapter 11. 


e Prototyper. This role is necessary to investigate different 
solutions at an early stage to prepare for later development. 
Typically user interfaces are interesting to prototype in early 
phases, but simulation of certain designs in later phases may 
also be interesting. 
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© Support environment This is to function as a service to the 
project as a whole Typically system managers play this role. 


e Staff. To help the project manager, staff may be needed. One 
example is a special project administrator responsible for 
following up cost and time schedules. This is often needed in 
larger projects. Some of the above roles may be part of the 
staff. 


It is often effective to have people with these special roles also 
working in the project groups. If so, it is important to give them 
time to fulfill their double roles. 


Software quality assurance 


Software quality assurance (SQA) aims at ensuring that the final 
product will have an acceptable quality. It is mainly a management 
activity to identify quality problems early in the development. Cost 
and time schedules are often tracked in the early stages, as opposed 
to quality, but quality problems appearing late in development 
involve large risks for any project. Therefore it is just as important 
as tracking cost and time to track the quality. 

Quality assurance focuses on both the product and the process. 
The product-oriented part of SQA (often called Software Quality 
Control) should strive to ensure that the software delivered has a 
minimum number of faults and satisfies the users’ need. The process- 
oriented part (often called Software Quality Engineering) should 
institute and implement procedures, techniques and tools that 
promote the fault-free and efficient development of software products. 

What then are the characteristics for high quality in a product? 
In Figure 15.13 some of the characteristics are shown. 

These characteristics are not exhaustive and not even indepen- 
dent of each other. Additionally, they often tend to conflict in a 
development. Therefore, when starting a development, a good point 
is often to decide what characteristics are the most important for this 
specific product and then focus on these throughout the development. 
In OOSE the focus is on maintainability characteristics. As we have 
discussed, the maintenance of the product is the major objective 
when developing the structure of the system. However, this will of 
course also have effects on the suitability criteria; if it is easy to 
introduce changes to the system, it will also decrease the number of 
faults introduced when modified and thus give the product a higher 
reliability. 
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Reliability 

Correctness 
Suitability Accuracy 
Efficiency 


Usability 


Understandability 
Modifiability 
Maintainability Traceability 
Testability 
Portability $ 


Reusability 


Quality 


Figure 15.13 Some characteristics of software product quality 


The material to work with when doing SQA is mainly the 
documentation produced during development. No new documents 
should be needed for SQA. Therefore it is essential that everything 
important that is done should also be documented. The (far too) 
common picture in software development is first to do the work and 
then to document it. The right way is first to document what should 
be done and then do the work. When working with OOSE this is 
permeated The requirement model will be developed first followed 
by the analysis and design models, before writing the actual code. 
Each of these models will be developed and documented concurrently. 
Therefore OOSE gives a good platform for carrying out quality 
assurance in an accurate way. 

The main tools for quality assurance are the development 
process itself, reviews and audits, testing and also metrics. The 
development processes of OOSE, including testing, have been 
surveyed in this book. Metrics will be discussed in the next section. 
Here we will discuss very briefly the integration of reviews in OOSE. 
First some terminology: a formal review’s objective is to decide 
whether or not to proceed to the next phase. Such a review is held 
at every major project milestone A quite large review team is often 
involved and also customers of orderers participate. An informal 
review’s objective is to discover errors that have been made. These 
reviews can be held at any time during development, such as when 
something is completed that ought to be checked before continuing 
the development. Informal reviews often have a quite limited 
participation, typically some of the developers. 
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Where to use different kinds of reviews when working with 
OOSE depends on the size of the project. In a small-to-medium sized 
project, typical formal review points are between the main activities, 
that is, each model when it has reached its first version. Informal 
reviews may be used after each subprocess, possibly grouping some 
subprocesses in one review. 

Different kinds of reviews have also been defined by IEEE 
(1983) in a standard glossary. Three different kinds of reviews are 
then given: 


e Review A formal meeting at which a model is presented to 
the user, customer or other interested parties for comments 
and approval, 


e Inspection. A formal evaluation technique in which models 
are examined in detail by a person or group other than the 
author to detect errors, violations of development standards 
and other problems, 


e Walkthrough. A review process in which a developer leads 
one or more other members of the development team through 
a segment of a model that he or she has written while the 
other members ask questions and make comments about 
technique, style, possible error, violation of development 
standards and other problems 


Of these we may characterize review as formal and inspection 
and walkthrough as informal. Although every review is unique and 
focuses on a specific model or object, they have some points in 
common We will here not give exhaustive lists of what to review in 
the OOSE models, but rather just highlight some examples, 

Common to all reviews is to check things like consistency with 
requirements, completeness of model, redundancy, structure, naming, 
correct associations, understandability, versioning of documents, 
standards and views. This is reviewed more or less dependent on 
the purpose of the review 

When reviewing each model there are specific things to focus 
on We shall here only give some examples of points to review in 
the Requirement model. 


Is the system delimitation appropriate? 

Do the use cases match the requirements specification? 
Have the requirements specification been updated? 

Is it possible to understand the use cases? 

Are all roles interacting with the system identified as actors? 


Do all actors have the right set of use cases? 
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e Has the requirements specification been covered? 
e Are the interfaces described in a satisfied way? 
e Are the use case flows correct and complete? 

e Have enough alternative flows and error flows been described? 


Of course the actual questions may vary from time to time, 
but the intention should be clear from the above. When reviewing 
the other models the intention should be the same; to find errors as 
early as possible in the development process and similarly to 
guarantee a high quality in the product. 

When performing the review, different methods and techniques 
can be used A systematic approach to this is a necessity to achieve 
a high quality of the delivered system. Methods and techniques for. . 
this are described in the literature, see Weinberg and Freedman 
(1982), Myers (1987) and Yourdon (1989b). 

When performing reviews, management has an important role 
to play It is important that the management show commitment to _ 
the process and results and also budget time for performing reviews. 
More than 5% of the overall development time is not unusual, | 
Likewise it is important to get good people as reviewers to guarantee . 
a high product quality and high confidence with the review process 
from the development staff. The manager should also reward good | 
reviews of poor products and punish bad reviews of any products. 
There will always be errors to detect. Some hard facts about defects 


are the following: 


e A defect introduced during requirements specifiation will cost _ 
100-1000 times more to correct when the system is in the | 
testing phase than it would cost to fix it during requirements 
specification. 

e Between different programmers the number of faults introduced 
may differ by as much as a factor of 10 when producing 1000 
lines of code 

e During normal testing only about 50% of the faults will be - 
detected. 


To achieve a good quality discipline, and a high quality 
awareness, an independent quality group responsible for quality 
assurance in the development department may be needed. This group 
can do reviews of how well the project members follow the given 
process of development and can also make an assessment of the _ 
project’s possibilities of achieving its goals and illustrate potential _ 
tisks. However, the QA group should not function as policemen, but — 
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rather, together with the development team, increase the quality of 
what is being done 
Finally, we want to give some quality advice: 


è Follow the development process thoroughly, and note what 
goes wrong, 


e Eliminate the faults as quickly as possible by revieweing all 
specifications thoroughly, 

è See that the review groups have the right composition of 
people, 

e Note in the review protocols the number of pages reviewed 
and the number of faults of different types found, 


e Follow up the review protocols and identify, and possibly 
rewrite, extremely errorprone objects. Try also to identify any 
individuals who seem to produce many defects in specifications 
or code, 


e Have an independent testing group testing the system and 
also writing the test report, 


e It is always cheapest to do it right the first time. 


Software metrics 


‘If you can’t measure it, it’s not engineering’. 

A necessary way of controlling a development is to use metrics. 
The metrics can measure either the process of development or measure 
various aspects of the product. Metrics in software engineering have 
been discussed for a long time, but not used widely as a way to 
increase quality of the product or process The real problem is that 
we cannot measure exactly what we would like to measure; we must 
assume that there are relations between what we can measure and 
what we would like to measure. Process-related metrics have been 
used much more than product-related metrics, so let’s start by 
discussing this. 

Process-related metrics measure things like manmonths, sched- 
ule time and number of faults found during testing. To learn to 
handle and manage a development process such as OOSE it is 
important to start collecting data on these measures as methodically 
as possible Below are examples of a number of process-related 
metrics that it is proposed to collect when working with OOSE. 


e Total development time, 
e Development time in each process and subprocess, 
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e Time spent to modify models from previous processes, 


Time spent in all kinds of subprocesses, such as use case 
specification, object specification, use case design, block design 
block testing and use case testing for each particular object, 


Number of different kinds of faults found during reviews, 
Number of change proposals on previous:models, 


Cost for quality assurance, 


Cost for introducing new development process and tools. 


These measures may form a basis for future planning of © 
development projects. For instance, if we know the average time to 
specify a use case, we can then predict the time to specify all use 
cases when we know the number to be specified. Statistical measures 
(such as averages) should always be accompanied by the certainty of 
the measures (such as the standard deviation). Otherwise you will 
have no sense of the accuracy of the prediction. We have also noted 
that these measures may vary greatly between different projects, 
organization, application and staffing Therefore it is dangerous to 
draw general conclusions on existing data without looking at the 
circumstances. For instance, in one project a typical complete use 
case design including all alternative courses and error courses could 
take about five days. In another project where the use cases are 
smaller a typical use case design may only take two days. 

For product-related metrics, several different kinds have been 
proposed. None of these have been demonstrated to be generally 
useful as overall quality predictor, However, as we discussed in the 
previous section, some quality criteria can be used to predict a certain 
quality property One example to measure traceability is to measure 
how many of the original requirements are directly traceable to the 
use case model. 

Traditional metrics on products (including code) may to some 
extent be used also in object-oriented software. However the most 
common metric, lines of code, is actually even less interesting to 
measure for object-oriented software The less code you have written 
the more you have reused and that often (but not always!) gives your 
product a higher quality. To get a feeling of the actual code the 
following are examples of metrics that are more appropriate for 
object-oriented software 


Total number of classes, 


° 
e Number of classes reused or newly developed, 
e Total number of operations, 

° 


Number of operations reused or newly developed, 
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è Total number of stimuli sent. 

Some metrics that are more specific are: 

Number, width and height of the inheritance hierarchies, 
Number of classes inheriting (or using) a specific operation, 
Number of classes that a specific class is dependent on, 


Number of classes that are dependent on a specific class, 


Number of direct users of a class or operation (the highest 
scored are candidates for components). 


It is often also interesting to measure more statistical metrics. 
When this is the case you should measure both the average and the 
deviation. Some examples of such metrics are: 


Average number of operations in class, 
Length of operations (in statements), 
Stimuli sent from each operation, 


Average number of descendants for a class, 


Average number of inherited operations. 


When measuring code it is important that things like comments 
do not disturb the metric. Therefore it is often appropriate to 
differentiate between lines of code, lines of comments and lines of 
documented code (the sum of the two previous items). 

Other common source code metrics can be used with various 
degrees of usefulness in object-oriented software. For instance, the 
McCabe cyclomatic complexity, see McCabe (1976), measures the 
complexity of a graph, see Figure 15.14 The idea is to draw the 
sequence a program may take as a graph with all possible paths, The 
complexity, calculated as connections—nodes+2, will give you a 
number denoting how complex your program (sequence) is. Since 
complexity will increase the possibility of errors, a too high McCabe 
number should be avoided, Some standards require that no module 
should have a higher McCabe number than 10. Note also that the 
McCabe number also gives you the number of test cases to do path 
testing. 

In object-oriented software the McCabe number as defined 
above will be of less interest. There are several reasons for this. The 
first is due to the polymorphism As we noticed in Chapter 12, every 
stimulus sent is a potential CASE statement in a procedural language. 
Since we do not know about the receivers class, any stimulus 
statement could hide a various number of operations — in an untyped 
language, in principle as many as there are classes in the system. 
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bf 


N=2-3+2=1 N=6-6+2=2 N=11-8+2=5 


Figure 15.14 The McCabe complexity metric. N = Connection—Nodes +2, 


Typically CASE statements increase the McCabe number rapidly. 
Thus we must decide how to handle polymorphism when using the 
McCabe metric; in its traditional application it is usually not very 
interesting 

Another issue is that you would only measure the complexity | 
of an operation since that is where you have a program sequence. It 
would be very unusual to have operations with a higher McCabe 
number, and definitely not over 10 (unless in very special 
circumstances), if we do not count polymorphic statements. 

However, the McCabe number could be used in OOSE. The. 
use cases connect together several objects in a specific sequence. This _ 
sequence will have a complexity that is of great interest. To calculate 
the McCabe number for a use case gives a complexity measure of 
that use case. Here the interaction diagrams are used as a tool to 
calculate the metric. 

We have thus far mainly discussed metrics of code. What is 
often more interesting (and much harder) is to develop metrics to 
measure the quality of the design and analysis. Today we do not 
have any such generally applicable metrics. However, it is interesting 
to collect data and measures even for these models The main reason 
for this is for project management, where you are interested in 
quantitative metrics to be able to do project planning and control. 
Here we will give some suggestions of what to measure. 


e Number of requirements, 


è Number of use cases and actors, 


è Numbers of objects divided on entity objects, interface objects 
and control objects, 
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® Number of subsystems, 
e Number of blocks, 


Number of classes. 


Besides these absolute metrics, it is also interesting to measure: 


The number of objects offering a use case, 

The correlation between analysis objects and blocks, 
The number of blocks participating in a use case, 
The number of classes in a block, 

The number of operations per block, 

The number of stimuli sent in one use case, 


The number of parameters in every stimulus, 


The locality of requirements expressed for subsystems and/or 
use cases 


The metrics that we have discussed above should not be 
viewed as the only interesting measures to be taken, quite the 
opposite, they are only proposed metrics and should inspire you to 
develop your own metrics. We are at the moment not ready to give 
clear recommendations as to which metrics should be used when 
working with OOSE for quality assurance and project management. 

The number of different kinds of metrics is very large, and 
which to choose must be decided from time to time. It is important, 
though, to use metrics and collect data in an organized way Actually 
the real problem with metrics is that they are not used. And since 
they are not used we will not collect any data and thus cannot 
validate or calibrate the metrics and therefore we do not have any 
really useful metrics To start to break this vicious circle we must 
start to collect metrics and then refine the metrics as we learn about 
them. However, even if we have metrics it will not be the final 
answer. To quote Albert Einstein: ‘Not everything that counts can 
be counted and not everything that can be counted counts ’ More on 
software metrics can be found in Boehm (1981) and Grady and 
Caswell (1987). 


Summary 


The introduction of a new development process into an organization 
must be done with great care, Such change are normally part of a 
long term plan for the development organization. It is essential to 
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introduce the new process smoothly, and often a pilot project is _ 
selected to try the new process in the organization. To give the — 
organization and the project a fair chance, a special education ang © 
training program should be planned. Risk analysis should also be 
done prior to starting the project to increase awareness of the risks 
involved, and also to take steps to manage these risks. 

The focus of each project must be on the product developed. 
The subprocesses of the development process describe this handling 
and these are therefore appropriate to use for the organization of the 
project. The project organization is thus mainly a matter of manning 
all the subprocess instances. A project model to steer the project 
should be used. This should support the idea of milestones to follow 
up the project and to check that the project is on the right track all 
along. Prototyping is normally an integrated part of all development 
to increase the quality of the final product. It is essential to keep 
track of the documents produced and a versioning strategy should 
be coupled to the development process. A more complex, but often 
better strategy is to use incremental development. Then we have © 
shorter turnaround time for each phase, and we also have the | 
possibility to gain experience early. 

Project staffing for OOSE involves some new roles, but also 
several roles that are also important in traditional development. It is 
essential to have a core group following the entire development that _ 
is responsible for the overall architecture and philosophy of the 
system. It is also important to have knowledge about the system in | 
all phases. The use cases support such a common thread in all phases. | 
It is therefore often appropriate to have team members following _ 
some use cases throughout development. Other roles in OOSE | 
involve methodologists, reuse coordinators and prototypers. The team 
responsible for reusable components is shared among several projects 
and thus is a concern for upper management. 

Software quality assurance should focus both on the develop- 
ment process and on the product developed. The fundamental 
techniques used include reviews, testing and metrics. Reviews is the 
best known technique today that gives the highest increase in quality 
early in development. Metrics should also be used to start collecting 
data to increase quality. However, there are today no well-known 
direct metrics that we can use to increase the quality in advance. 
The indirect metrics include the number of faults identified or the 
number of changes in a review. However, to gain quality in an 
ordered way tomorrow, we must start using metrics today. 
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Other object-oriented 
methods 


Introduction 


Most of the methods used in the industry today, for both information 
and technical system development, are based on a functional and/or 
data-driven decomposition of the system. These approaches differ in 
many ways from the approach taken by object-oriented methods 
where data and functions are highly integrated. In Chapter 4 we 
discussed the problems with a function/data approach. 

To combine function/data methods with object-oriented 
methods in the same development cycle has been discussed, see for 
instance Ward (1989). In a panel discussion at OOPSLA’90 on this 
topic, see OOPSLA (1990), the conclusion was that any such 
combination should be avoided. In general, we share this view. 
However, some of the diagramming techniques used in function/data 
methods may also be used in object-oriented methods. One example 
of this is state transition graphs which can be used to model objects. 
As we discussed in Chapter 4, a shift of paradigm occurs when 
converting from one point of view into another. Such a paradigm 
shift is very complex and should in general be avoided. 

In this chapter we discuss on a survey level some other object- 
oriented development methods. We make no claim to completeness. 
All of the methods aim at modeling systems in terms of objects which 
will form the basis of the system realization. The central problem in 
all object modeling techniques is to find an appropriate object 
structure. 

It is very hard in a systematic comparison to do justice to all 
methods. There are so many aspects that have to be compared and 
real comparisons should involve parallel projects with equal members 
and on equal conditions. What is really interesting is to compare 
how the method has helped to achieve a better and more competitive 
product in terms of quality, productivity, modifyability and so on. 
What is much easier to compare is notation, concepts and easy-to- 
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define strategies, and most comparisons are made on this level, 
including this one. We will only be able to give some ad hoc comments 
here on the methods. 

The techniques discussed here are all what we defined as 
methods in Chapter 2. They are all described as step-by-step 
procedures. Although we have not discussed it substantially in this 
book, Objectory focuses on the product life cycle instead of on 
projects only. The Objectory process is thus actually described in 
terms of process descriptions where we focus on how the product is 
changed during its life cycle and the activities connected to these 
changes. Large scale industrialization is thus essential To compare 
methods with processes is, in our view, to compare an industrial 
process with craftsmanship For instance: an industrial car manufac- 
turer has a completely different approach than that of a craftsman 
car developer. If we only compare the fact that both put a steering 
wheel on, and both put seats in the car, we have missed the point. | 
Then we do not understand the difference in properties of the cars 
given by a process on the one hand and the craftsman on the other. 
Hence other properties than concepts are the most important. 

As to the methods we will highlight in this chapter, there are 
some fundamental differences between OOSE and these methods. 
We will here emphasize some of these 


(1) To work with three object types in the analysis model to help 
get a robust structure, which we have called robustness 
analysis, is unique None of the methods discussed here use 
different object types to aid the robustness of the system. Some 
methods use several object types, but they are not primarily 
intended to find the actual structure of the system. 


(2) The formalization of models In OOSE we develop different 
models that are related. Our experience shows that different 
models are needed for different purposes, such as to communi- 
cate the requirements with the customers, for the designer and 
testing need certain models. Additionally, to maintain the 
system, models of the system are also needed These models 
are documented and revised separately. They are all under 
configuration management and version control. The other 
methods discussed in this chapter only work with one model, 
or, in some cases, with different views of the same model. 


(3) The need for a use case concept The use case concept is central 
to OOSE. It is used for many different purposes If not earlier, 
the need for such a concept comes when the system is to be 
tested or when the manuals are to be written. Some of the 
methods discussed here have started to see the need for a use 
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case concept, but none have formalized it as clearly as in 
OOSE. 


(4) The difference between process and method. How appropriately 
a method fits into a larger organization and the scalability of 
a method are important. None of the other methods described 
here claim to have a supporting process. 


(5) The degree of formalization Software engineering is as yet not 
very formal. However, there is a clear degree of difference 
between the formalization of the methods discussed here. To 
formalize the concepts is essential, especially to develop CASE 
support that are more than a documentation tool, for example 
consistency control, dynamic and automatic relations between 
models, automatic generation of information or ‘intelligent’ 
support 


Most of the comparisons between methods compare only 
concepts and notations and thus do not cover some of the points 
above. Some also compare the actual advice and rules given by the 
methods In this chapter we too will perform a discussion at the 
easiest level, namely discuss concepts and ideas of how to work with 
the methods. As stated, however, we believe that the ‘industrialness’ 
of the method is the most important consideration when selecting a 
method for an industrial organization. For academic purposes, 
however, the conceptual aspects may be the most interesting. 

First we shall give a very brief overview of some object- 
oriented methods, and then we will focus on some of them. The 
basis of this overview is publicly available references Most methods 
used in the industry are not publicly available. The references we 
use may be old and new material which extends the methods may 
exist. Furthermore, several other methods do exist 


A summary of object-oriented methods 


There are several object-oriented development methods around. Some 
are given generous attention in textbooks while others have only 
been described in articles. Still others are in-house developments 
that are only used internally to an organization. We know of several 
different OO methods that are not easily accessible for public use. It 
is natural to expect that the number of methods will increase as a 
result of the current high interest in object-oriented techniques 
Many of the earlier attempts were object-based methods, that 
is supporting objects but not inheritance nor classes One of the early 
pioneers was Grady Booch (1983) whose early method was based on 
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the ideas of Abbot (1983) and evoloved in several steps, see Booch 
(1986, 1987), until his latest version Object-Oriented Design (OOD), 
see Booch (1991). The method has evolved continously and in the 
latest version, earlier versions are criticized since ‘it definitely does 
not scale well to anything beyond fairly trivial problems’, see Booch _ 
(1991). We shall discuss OOD in more depth later. 

Other early attempts include Object-Oriented Systems Analysis 
(OOSA) by Shlaer and Mellor (1988). This is essentially information 
analysis based on data modeling. OOSA fails to capture behavior 
and does not contain inheritance or classification. Rather, the focus 
is on describing relationships between objects. 

The Object Modeling Technique (OMT) by Rumbaugh et al, 
(1991) (earlier drafts were presented by Loomis, Shah and Rumbaugh 
(1987)) is based on entity/relationship modeling with extensions to 
modeling classes, inheritance and behavior. The technique has been 
extended to focus on relational database design by Blaha, Premerlani 
and Rumbaugh (1988). We will discuss this method in more depth 
later. 

Object-Oriented Analysis (OOA) by Peter Coad and Ed | 
Yourdon (1991a) is a step by step method for developing object- 
oriented system models. OOA will be discussed in more detail later. 
A design method following the analysis approach has also been 
published, see Coad and Yourdon (1991b). 

Hierarchical Object Oriented Design (HOOD), see HOOD 
(1989a,b) was initially developed for the European Space Agency 
(ESA) by a consortium consisting of CISI Ingéniere, CRI A/S and 
Matra Space. It has been further developed by the HOOD Working 
Group. HOOD has been selected by ESA as the design method for | 
architectural design in projects like Columbus and Hermes, that is, 
for large real-time systems HOOD assumes that the software will be 
coded in Ada HOOD will be discussed in more detail later. 

Object-Oriented Structured Design (OOSD) by Wasserman et 
al. (1989, 1990) is actually only a notation for object-oriented designs, 
and is an extension to the structure charts used in structured design 
and Booch notation techniques for Ada packages. OOSD does not 
include a method of its own, hence designers are expected to develop 
and use their own techniques. 

Responsibility-Driven Design (RDD) by Wirfs-Brock et al. 
(1990) is a method which models an application in terms of classes, 
their responsibilities and their collaborations. Initially the systems 
objects and classes are identified. The system’s responsibilities are 
analyzed and partitioned to the classes of the system Finally, the — 
collaborations between classes of objects that must occur to fulfill the 
responsibilities are defined. This gives a preliminary design which 
is further explored through hierarchies, subsystems and protocols. 
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Figure 16.1 The activities of OOSE related to the methods discussed in this 
chapter 


The method uses CRC (Class, Responsibilities and Collaboration) 
cards as described by Beck and Cunningham (1989). We will discuss 
RDD in more depth later. 

The Object Oriented Role Analysis, Synthesis and Structuring 
(OORASS) method by Reenskaug et al. (described by Wirfs-Brock 
and Johnson (1990)) involves several steps in the systems development 
cycle. Analysis focuses on different roles played by objects in the 
system. Synthesis defines new objects by inheriting behavior from 
several simpler ones. Structuring uses a meta model to specify how 
objects may be bound to each other during system instantiation, 

Other, more or less fully worked out, methods that are based 
on ideas from object-orientation include Object-oriented Systems 
Analysis (OSA) by Embley et al. (1992), Object Behavior Analysis 
(OBA) by Gibson (1990), Synthesis by Page-Jones and Weiss (1989) 
and Buhr (1991). 

We will now discuss some of these methods in more detail. 
The methods we will focus on are: 


Object Oriented Analysis (OOA), by Coad and Yourdon, 
Object Oriented Design (OOD), by Booch, 

Hierarchical Object Oriented Design (HOOD), 

Object Modeling Technique (OMT), 

Responsibility Driven Design (RDD). 


For each of these methods we will discuss the architecture, 
method and deliverables, and we also compare the approach with 
OOSE. We will focus on the properties that differ from OOSE Note 
that the comparisons are only approximate Many of the relations are 
not clear. We have then chosen a close concept and also used 
parentheses where the relation is not clear. 

In Figure 16.1 we have tried to compare what phases these 
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16.3 


16.3.1 


methods cover as compared with OOSE Note that to compare phases © 
like this hides very many important aspects. For instance, in the 
requirement analysis phases the methods discussed here only use 
domain object models and no use case model, which is central in 
OOSE. Additionally, the depth of the methods also varies tremen- 
dously. Some method descriptions only have a couple of pages of 
substance in each phase, while others only provide tools for the 
phases. The ambitions of the methods also vary greatly; we will 
comment on some of these issues below. 


Object Oriented Analysis (OOA/Coad-Yourdon) 
Architecture | 


In OOA an analysis model is developed to describe the functionality 
of the sysem. In Table 16 1 we have related some concepts used in 
OOA to OOSE. The idea in the Coad-Yourdon design is to extend 
this model with respect to processes (tasks), human interfaces and 
DBMS issues. We do not consider the design technique to be worth 
further discussion here. 

The term Class&Objects is introduced to mean the class and 
the objects in that class. The word object in OOSE is sometimes used 


to mean a class or a specific instance of a class. It should be obvious 


from the context of each occurrence what is meant Additionally, in 
views we draw objects This usually means the class and all instances 
of this class We differ between the class’ association (dashed lines) 
and the instance’s associations (drawn as full lines). This is to draw 


Table 16.1 The concepts of OOA related to OOSE concepts 


OOA OOSE 

Class Class 

Object Instance 
Class&Object (Object) 
Gen-Spec-Structure Inheritance 
Whole-Part-Structure consists-of 
Instance Connection acquaintance 
Message Stimuli 
Message Connection Communication 
Attribute Attribute 
Service Operation 


Subject 


~View, (Subsystem) 


16.3.2 
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one view instead of three. Otherwise there exists a simple mapping 
of concepts from OOA to OOSE The term subject means a specific 
grouping of Class&Objects to help and guide the reader of a model. 
No direct correspondence to OOSE exists. Instead, we use different 
views for this purpose. Additionally, subjects may also be used as 
subsystems in OOSE, but this is not the normal case since subjects 
may overlap Subjects are not treated as formally as subsystems. 


Method 


OOA uses basic structuring principles and joins them with an object- 
oriented point of view. The method consists of five steps of which 
it is proposed that the following order be followed. 


(1) Finding Class & Objects, 
(2) Identifying Structures, 
(3) Defining Subjects, 

(4) Defining Attributes, 

(5) Defining Services, 


Finding Class& Objects specifies how classes and objects should 
be found The first approach is given by starting with the application 
domain and identifying the classes and objects forming the basis of the 
entire application and, in the light of this, the system’s responsibilities in 
this domain are analyzed. Investigating the system environment may 
render tangible things that the system should know. Notes are made 
of information that needs to be saved about each object and what 
behavior each object must provide. 

Identifying structures is done in two principally different 
ways. The first, the generalization-specialization structure, captures the 
inheritance hierarchy among the identified classes. The other structure, 
the Whole—Part structure, is used to model how an object is part of 
another object and how objects are composed into larger categories. 

Identifying subjects is done by partitioning the Class&Object 
model into larger units. Subjects are groups of Class&Objects. The 
size of each subject is selected to help a reader to understand the 
system through the model. It is appropriate to use the structures 
identified earlier to define subjects. For example, a gen-spec structure 
can be grouped into one subject. When useful in guiding the reader, 
subjects may overlap. 

Defining attributes is done by identifying information and the 
associations that should be associated with each and every instance. 
For each object you identify the attributes needed to characterize the 
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object. The identified attributes are placed in the correct level of the 
inheritance hierarchy. Any instance connections are also identified 
by checking previous OOA results or by mapping problem domain 
relationships. The attributes are specified by names and descriptions. 
Any special constraints on the attributes are also specified. 

Defining services means defining the operations of the classes. 
This is done by identifying the object states and defining services 
such as Create, Access, Connect, Calculate, Monitor an external 
system and so on. How the objects communicate with messages is 
identified using message connections, which are similar to the 
communication associations of OOSE. These are used to specify each 
operation. Here ‘threads of execution’ is used as a technique to follow 
a message sequence. Finally, services are specified by a graphical 
notation similar to a flow chart. 


Deliverables 


The outcome of the OOA method is documented in a special graphical 
notation, see Figure 16.2, and special templates for the textual 
documentation of classes and objects. The model is presented and 
reviewed in a top-down manner in the following order: : 


Subject layer (only subjects are presented), 

Class&Object layer (Class&Objects and subjects are shown), 
Structure layer (structures are added to the previous layer), 
Attribute layer (attributes are added to the previous layer), 


Service layer (services are added to the previous layer). 


Discussion 


OOA is essentially an object-oriented approach and concepts like 
class, instance, inheritance, encapsulation and communication 
between objects are here essential ingredients. The Class& Object 
concept is introduced to avoid ambiguities that sometimes arise 
when there is an unclear combination of classes and objects. 

The techniques of finding the objects are very heuristic. There 
is a lack of a distinct method to follow step by step to identify the 
Class&Objects of a system. OOA is designed for small systems, even 
though today it is being used even for large systems. The objects 
found using OOA appear to be the initial problem domain objects 
found when using OOSE. There is nothing in the method that tackles 
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Figure 16.2 Graphical notation of OOA applied to part of the recycling system described earlier 
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the presentation of user interfaces of the system during analysis; this 
is handled by the design part. 

Neither has the method any specific support to capture 
systematically all the dynamic roles played by the objects (c.f. the 
use cases in OOSE). ‘Threads of execution’ is one approach to this, 
but this is done late, to verify that the correct operations have been 
identified. Here use cases and an interaction diagram can be 
supportive tools. In larger systems a tremendeous effort is needed to 
capture the total interface of an object by an ad hoc strategy. 
Additionally, from our experiences it is hard to define exactly which 
objects are essential in the particular system without going through, 
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Table 16.2 The concepts of OOSE related to OOA 


OOSE OOA 

Class Class 

Object Object 

Inherits Gen-Spec structure 
Acquaintance Instance conn./Whole-Part 
Communication Message connection 
Stimuli Message 

Operation Service 

Attribute Attribute 

Actor (User) 

Use Case (threads of execution) 
Subsystem (subjects) 

Service Package — 

Block — 


Object Module — 
Public Object Module — 


in detail, how the system is to be used. For example, in one 
registration system it may be essential to keep track of the pilot of 
an aircraft, but in another it may be totally irrelevant to have that 
information. We also think that it is extremely hard to tell which 
attribute relations an object should have without knowing how the 
object will be used. Thus it is natural to model the attributes and 
the relations after (or while) the operations are defined. Otherwise 
the result will be that you find a lot of attributes initially which later 
must be removed when you find that they are not being used. 

The subject concept is similar to the views or subsystems used 
in OOSE. However, the subsystems are a configuration unit and a 
way to manage large scale systems. In particular, the service packages 
used in OOSE are used to make changes of a system local, A change 
in one functionality of the system should only affect one service 
package. This is not the intention of the subjects in OOA, where 
they are more a guide to a reader of the system model. Additionally, 
subjects may overlap, whereas this is not the case of the subsystems 
in OOSE. Views in OOSE are used to partition the model into 
different perspectives to guide the reader. In Table 16.2 we have 
related OOSE concepts to OOA 
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16.4 Object Oriented Design (OOD/Booch) 
16.4.1 Architecture 


Although the OOD/Booch method has great similarities to the 
OOA/Coad method in finding objects, the aim is instead to establish 
a grounding for implementation. In Table 163 we have summarily 
related some OOD concepts to OOSE concepts. 

The concepts and techniques used in OOD are quite a few. 
We will here only mention the more important aspects. Booch suggest 
a large number of concepts, but suggests that only a number of these 
should be used when appropriate. What is interesting to note is that 
the relationships uses and instantiates (which can be further 
specialized) are drawn between classes, namely this is a static view 
of the system. Between the dynamic objects there are only lines with 
the messages sent between the objects attached to these lines The 
technique to work with meta-classes has not been described in OOD. 
A meta-class is a specific class’ class. In OOSE these are only used 
by the people defining the architecture of the method, and thus not 
normally directly available to the practitioners of the method. Booch 
also focuses on the interfaces at various stages. He uses different 
kinds of visibility of various grouping concepts The class category 
is a grouping of classes for presentation and abstraction purposes, 
very similar to the subjects in OOA The physical grouping is done 
by using modules. In OOSE we use blocks for these purposes and 


Table 16.3 The concepts of OOD related to OOSE 


OOD OOSE 
ET 
Class Class 

Object Instance/Object 

Uses (Communication) 

Instantiates (Communication) 

Inherits Inheritance 

Meta class (used by methodologists only) 
Class category (Block) 

Message Stimuli 

Field Attribute 

Operation Operation 

Mechanism (~use case/skeletons) 

Module Block 

Subsystem Subsystem 

Process Process 


ED 
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views to guide the reader. The concept of mechanism is introduced 
as ‘structures whereby sets of objects work together to provide the | 
behaviors that satisfy the requirements of a problem’ It is not clear _ 
exactly what is meant, but the idea has some similarities to the idea 
of use cases. However, it seems more of a kind of framework of | 
classes where classes can cooperate, similar to the skeletons presented 
in this book for RDBMS specialization. 


The method 


Booch strongly emphasizes the iterative process and the creativity of 
the developer as essential components in object-oriented design. The 
method is more a set of heuristics and good advice regarding this 
creative process. No strict baselines or order of work exist, but ‘the 
process of OOD generally tracks the following order of events’: 


Identify classes and objects at a given level of abstraction, 
Identify the semantics of these classes and objects, 
Identify the relationships among these classes and objects, 


Implement these classes and objects 


This process is recursive and Booch also states: ‘The process 
of object oriented design starts with the discovery of the classes and 
objects that form the vocabulary of our problem domain; it stops © 
whenever we find that there are no new primitive abstractions and 
mechanisms or when the classes and objects we have already 
discovered may be implemented by composing them from existing 
reusable software components.’ (Booch (1991)). 

Identifying classes and objects involves finding key abstrac- 
tions in the problem space and important mechanisms that offer the 
dynamic behavior over several such objects. These key abstractions 
are found by learning the terminology of the problem domain. This 
may be achieved by talking to domain experts. 

Identifying the semantics involves establishing the meanings 
of the classes and objects identified earlier. The developer should 
view the objects from the outside and define the object protocol. To 
investigate how each object may be used by other objects is also an 
essential part of identifying its semantics. This is described as the 
hard part of OOD and may require the most iterations. 

Identifying relationships involves extending the previous 
activities to include also the relationships between classes and objects 
and to identify how these interact with each other. Different types 
of associations are used such as inheritance, instantiation and uses 
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Figure 16.3 Documentation aspects in OOD 


between the classes. The static and dynamic semantics of the 
mechanisms between the objects are also defined. The visibility 
between classes and objects is decided upon. This step also renders 
iterations in the design process. 

Implementing classes and objects involves delving into the 
classes and objects and determining of how to implement them A 
decision is made of how to use the particular programming language 
to implement the classes. This is also the step where components are 
used. The classes and objects are structured into modules. How this 
structuring is done is not made very clear by Booch (1991). This step 
may lead to the point where the whole process is performed again, 
but now only inside a specific class and on a lower level. We may 
thus end up with a hierarchy of classes or modules. This seems to 
result in a hierarchichal structure similar to HOOD (see below) for 
each class or object. 


Deliverables 


The major strength in OOD is maybe the richness of the diagramming 
techniques offered to the developer (is it too rich!?). By viewing the 
model developed from different views, a rich set of perspectives is 
proposed that expresses different things about the model. The 
perspectives are summarized in Figure 16.3. 

Firstly, a separation is made between logical and physical 
views. The logical view consists of the class structure and the object 
structure. The physical view consists of the modules of the system 
and its process structure. All these diagrams form the basic notation 
of OOD, which is a static description of the system. In addition to 
these static diagrams, Booch uses two dynamic diagrams. The first 
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16.5 


16.5.1 


is a state transition diagram that describes the semantics of instances 
of a certain class. The second is a timing diagram that describes how 
events happen between objects. 


Discussion 


The method is really not developed into a process, but rather a 
collection of techniques and heuristics that can be used when 
developing object-oriented systems. OOD does offer, though, a 
plenitude of diagramming techniques, although a complementary 
addition of rules for documentation is necessary; an activity that the 
project or organization can develop on its own. 

The notation techniques have some similarities with ‘those 
used in OOSE. For instance, the timing diagram has a similar purpose 
to the interaction diagram in OOSE, but is not yet as formally 
developed The state transition diagrams are described using tra- 
ditional notation (Mealy diagrams), whereas OOSE may use a different 
notation; in this book a notation similar to SDL is described. The 
operations are described in plain text or in (pseudo) code. 

The discussion of OOA is in some parts also applicable here. 
OOD seems to be an outside-in method; starting from the outside 
and refining each class and instance until it can be implemented by 
components and code. Thus it is a kind of divide-and-conquer 
method. The great lack, as far as we can see, is of techniques for 
finding the operations of each object and class. How this actual work 
must be done is up to the developer As to OOA, the ure case 
concepts could be used together with OOD. In Table 16.4 we have 
related the concepts of OOSE to OOD. 


Hierarchical Object-Oriented Design (HOOD) 


Architecture 


HOOD develops a model in a stepwise refinement that subsequently 
may be implemented directly in a target language. In Table 16.5 we 
have summarily related HOOD concepts to OOSE concepts. 

The concepts used in HOOD aims at supporting an abstract 
view of the design and implementation which are aimed at Ada. 
This also explains the object-based approach, namely the lack of 
inheritance and pure classes. The objects are classified to support the 
designer Active objects can execute in parallel, whereas passive 
objects can only execute sequentially at a certain level. The environ- 
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Table 16.4 The concepts of OOSE related to OOD 


OOSE OOD 

——— 
Class Class 

Object Object 

Inherits Inherits 

Acquaintance (Uses relationships) 
Communication (Uses/Instantiates rel ) 
Stimuli Message 

Operation Operation 

Atttribute Field 

Actor — 

Use Case (mechanisms) 

Subsystem Class categories/Subsystems 
Service Package — 

Block Module/Class category 
Object Module class 

Public Object Module (visibility of class categories) 


Table 16.5 The concepts of HOOD related to OOSE 


HOOD OOSE 

TET eĖÁ 

Object Object 

Active object Block that encapsulates a process 

Passive object Block that do not directly encapsulate a 
process 

Environment object Actor with specified interface 

Class Object (Generic abstract object) 

Virtual node object — 

Control flow (Use case) 

Use relationship Communication 

Include relationship consists-of 

Operation Operation 


ment objects represent other systems which the particular system 
must interact with Class objects are used to specify an object where 
some types are not fully described, namely a generic package Virtual 
node objects represent a node in a distributed system. The control 
flows are used to show how different objects at a specific level 
communicate. Different kinds of relationships between objects are 
used. 
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The method 


HOOD is geared towards coding in Ada, but has been extended to 
support C++ coding also This implies that the concepts in HOOD 
all have Ada semantics, for instance, inheritance is not supported. 
The method starts with the identification of one object for the entire 
system, this is called the root object. The root object is then divided 
into several internal objects that are further specified. This subdivision 
is done recursively inside all objects until a level is reached that can 
be directly implemented with Ada packages. A hierarchical structure 
was seen as a necessity in order to distribute the development work 
between different contractors The order of work can thus be 
illustrated with Figure 16.4. 
The phases are: 


(1) Problem definition, 

(2) Elaboration of an informal solution strategy, 
(3) Formalization of the strategy, 

(4) Formalization of the solution. 


This is done recursively inside each object until the lowest 
object level is reached, the terminal object. 

Problem definition means specifying the problem at the current 
level. First a statement of the problem is made to provide a context 
for the current object level. The requirements received from the 
parent object are then analyzed and structured. The purpose of the 
analysis is to make sure that the problem has been understood well. 

Elaboration of an informal solution strategy means that a 
solution to the problem defined previously is outlined, This is done 
using natural language explaining the design for the current level of 
abstraction. This informal description should describe the design by 
means of real-world objects associated with their actions which may 
be performed on it. A maximum of 10 sentences is recommended. 

Formalization of the strategy aims at extracting the major 
concepts of the informal solution strategy in order to formalize a 
description of the solution. This is performed in five steps: 


(1) Identification of objects is done by extracting the nouns from 
the informal solution strategy and selecting the appropriate 
ones, 

(2) Identification of operations is done by extracting the verbs 
from the informal solution strategy, 

(3) Grouping objects and operations involves attaching each 
operation to an appropriate object, 
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Figure 16.4 Basic design step in HOOD. 


(4) Graphical description of objects and operation is done using 
the HOOD graphical formalism, 


(5) Justification of design decisions are then performed by the 
designer, who explains the reasons for his decision where they 
are not obvious. 


This entire phase may involve several iterations with the 
former phase. 

Formalization of the solution is done by developing a formal 
model of each identified object. This model is referred to as the 
Object Description Skeleton (ODS) and it contains interfaces, control 
structures of objects and operations, together with informal comments. 
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This sequence is thus performed recursively until the terminal 
objects are reached. The structure of the system will thus become 
hierarchical with child objects inside their parent objects 


Deliverables 


Each object at every hierarchical level is documented in a HOOD 
chapter. Each HOOD chapter has subsections according to the steps 
described above. This provides a detailed object description which 
may be reviewed and further refined. Since the system will have a 
hierarchical structure, the documentation will also be hierarchical 
having the root object’s documentation as its root document. ~ 

The formal description of the object, written during the step 
‘Formalization of the solution’, is written using an Object Description 
Skeleton (ODS) which is thus a subsection of a HOOD chapter. The 
ODS is written using a special Programming Design Language (PDL). 
This language has a similar syntax to Ada and the ODS is also used 
to generate Ada code (and possibly also C++). In the ODS, pseudo- 
code or Ada may be used to specify each operation or each control 
structure (task). Further refinements, in the generated Ada code, of 
the object operations are performed by the designer Each object 
generates a package in the Ada code and each child object is included 
in its parent object by the WITH clause in Ada 

The definition of the syntax used in ODS makes it possible 
for contractors using different development platforms to exchange 
design documents. The translation of ODS to Ada code can be 
automated and is normally part of the development tool 


Discussion 


HOOD is fully geared towards Ada, which has both pros and cons. 
The advantages are of course that, during the design, Ada syntax 
and semantics may be used in the descriptions and thus no new 
language has to be learned by the system developers; this also helps 
code generation later. The existence of an Ada standard is thus 
essential since many developing organizations may be involved in a 
development Support is also given to define process communication 
and synchronization and the terminology of this is also based on 
Ada concepts. 

If any other programming language than Ada is to be used, 
major changes in documentation techniques and possibly also of the 
method need to be made. For instance, the inheritance mechanism 
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Table 16.6 The concepts of OOSE related to HOOD concepts 


OOSE HOOD 

Class (Class Object) 
Object Object 

Inherits — 

Acquaintance (include relationship) 
Communication (Use relationship) 
Stimuli (Stimuli) 

Operation Operation 

Attribute (type) 

Actor (Environment object) 
Use Case (~control flow) 
Subsystem (Root) object 

Service Package — 

Block ~Object 

Object Module Terminal object 
Public Object Module Provided interface 


is not supported by HOOD. Additionally, there is no analysis view 
which is independent of the implementation environment. However, 
of course, HOOD could be extended by an analysis technique 

The method gives the basic design step, but does not give any 
help in finding the appropriate object structure. Actually HOOD does 
give strong support for containment structures, but not for other 
structures such as use or inheritance structures. An earlier method 
proposed by Booch, namely to extract nouns and verbs from a textual 
description, now abandoned by Booch himself, is recommended to 
support the findings of objects and operations. It is natural to expect 
that this recommendation will evolve into other strategies. There is 
nothing to support dynamic flows over several objects. 

The method may be characterized as object decomposition. 
This is a very complex task and it suffers from several of the flaws 
of the traditional functional decomposition methods. The major flaw 
is of course that the most important decisions must be taken very 
early in the development when dividing the entire system into its 
components In Table 16.6 we have related OOSE concepts to HOOD 
concepts. 
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Object Modeling Technique (OMT) 
Architecture 


Object Modeling Technique (OMT) covers analysis, design and 
implementation In Table 16.7 we have summarily related OMT 
concepts to OOSE concepts. 

The OMT technique probably has the most various concepts 
of all the methods highlighted in this chapter. Table 16.7 only 
represents the more important ones. However, the concepts are in 
most cases well defined and are also related to each other. For 
instance, we quote, ‘a Link is a physical or conceptual connection 
between object instances’ whereas ‘an association describes a group 
of links with common structure and common semantics’. Link may 
have attributes, which is an interesting property. In this book we 
have not defined the acquaintance association in this way, which, 
however, is sometimes a useful extension. Aggregation is used to 
describe how objects represent assemblies of other objects. Events 
are very similar to the stimuli used in OOSE. Scenarios are described 
in the book in terms of similar ideas to those we have used for use 
cases in OOSE. However, they are not as formalized and central as 
in OOSE. Attributes and subsystems are similar to the ones in OOSE, 
whereas modules are used to group classes for manageable purposes. 
These are also the lowest level of subsystem. There is no special 


Table 16.7 The concepts of OMT related to OOSE 


OMT OOSE 

Class Class 

Object Object 
Generalization/inheritance Inheritance 
Link Acquaintance 
Link attribute — 
Aggregation consists-of 
Operation Operation 
Event Stimuli 
Scenario ~Use case 
Attribute Attribute 
Subsystem Subsystem 
Module (Block/Service Package) 
Sheet View 


NS 
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notation for modules; they are merely listed on top of each sheet. A 
sheet is a single printed document that shows part of the model 


The method 


The method consists of four phases: analysis, system design, object 
design and implementation. Three models of the system are developed 
initially and then refined in all these phases. The models are: 


è The object model describes the static structure of the system 
with classes and their relationships, 


è The dynamic model captures the temporal aspects of the object 
model with events and states of the objects, 


è The functional model describes the computation as how output 
values are derived from input values, that is, mainly in terms 
of the operations of the objects. 


The purpose of analysis is to model the real world so that it 
can be understood. The analysis model is composed of the three 
submodels mentioned above. Initially the requirements are stated in 
a problem statement. From this statement, the classes relevant in the 
domain are extracted and also their relations and attributes. Together 
with inheritance and modules this will be the object model. The 
dynamic model is developed by looking for events in the object model. 
The scenarios are used to develop event traces which are very similar 
to the interaction diagrams in OOSE. From these the events can be 
identified. From these events state diagrams are developed for the 
classes. The functional model is a data flow diagram of the actual 
transactions in the system. These diagrams show dependencies 
between the operations represented by the processes in the diagrams. 
Additional operations are found from the reading or writing of 
attributes, from events in the dynamic model and also from actions 
in the state diagrams. These models are developed in an iterative 
manner. 

For system design, a high-level strategy is developed. The 
system is partitioned into subsystems and also to processors and 
processes (tasks). Strategical decisions are also made of the use of 
DBMS, global resources and implementation of control This is 
basically similar to the first activity in construction in OOSE, namely 
the identification of the implementation environment and the 
decisions concerning certain strategic questions. 

The object design phase aims at defining the objects in detail. 
This includes defining their interfaces, algorithms and operations. 
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The objects discovered during analysis serve as skeletons for this 
activity. Here the three models are integrated to design the objects. 
New objects are also introduced to store intermediate results: 
Optimization of the design is also done. The classes are packed into 
modules. 

The last step in OMT is the actual implementation of the 
objects. This is done in terms of a number of guidelines and coding 
rules for good object-oriented coding style The implementation of 
both object-oriented and non-object-oriented languages is described. 


Deliverables 


The actual deliverable consists of the three models: 


@ Object model 
@ Dynamic model 
è Functional model 


which are related to each other. The notation used are mainly 
conventional techniques such as combinations of entity/relationships 
diagrams, data-flow diagrams, event traces and state transition 
diagrams. The overall system design is described in a document of 
its own together with high level strategy decisions. Additionally, the 
actual source code is also delivered grouped into modules. 


Discussion 


The OMT method has very many different techniques and guidelines 
to support actual development of a system. Additionally, it is the 
only method presented in this chapter that makes a serious attempt 
to support both analysis and construction as defined in OOSE 

The method is the most developed of the ones presented in 
this chapter. OMT includes several different concepts, which gives 
the method a high granularity for expressing different modeling 
situations. It is thus very powerful, but many concepts require that 
the notation used, and their semantics, be formally defined to develop 
a consistent model. Otherwise it will be very difficult to learn and 
use the appropriate method. It is not very easy to see how all the 
techniques in OMT can be used to form consistent models, and the 
relations between the three models are not obvious at all stages. 
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Table 16.8 The concepts of OOSE related to OMT concepts 


—_eerer————— 


OOSE OMT 
—— I 
Class Class 

Object Object 
Inherits Generalization 
Acquaintance Link 
Communication (data flow) 
Stimuli Event 
Operation Operation 
Attribute Attribute 
Actor — 

Use Case scenario 
Subsystem Subsystem 
Service Package — 

Block Module 
Object Module Classes 

Public Object Module (Service) 


ae 


OMT is affected by relational database design, and several 
concepts essential for such work are introduced. The transition to a 
relational database design is presented in detail. 

The method presents interesting ideas concerning the use of 
events which have many similarities with those used in OOSE. OMT 
also uses a technique to abstract states and have states at several 
different levels. 

The approach is thus the most ambitious of the methods 
presented in this chapter. It also gives a large amount of good and 
explicit advice that is needed in common situations. In Table 16.8 
we have related OOSE concepts to OMT concepts. 


Responsibility-Driven Design (RDD) 
Architecture 


In Responsibility-Driven Design (RDD) a model is developed from 
the requirement specification which should be the basis for actual 
implementation. In Table 16.9 we have summarily related RDD 
concepts to OOSE concepts 

RDD supports the basic concepts of object-orientation, such 
as classes, objects and inheritance. For each class, different responsi- 
bilities are defined which specify the responsibilities or the roles of 
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Table 16.9 The concepts of RDD related to OOSE 


TS Eee 


RDD OOSE 
e, 
Class Class 

Inheritance Inheritance 

Responsibility (part of a use case associated to one object) 
Collaboration Communication, acquaintance 

Contract Public class 

Subsystem Subsystem 


m e, 


the objects and the actions of the objects. This corresponds to the 
part of a specific use case that an object should be responsible for. 
To fulfill these responsibilities, the classes need to collaborate with 
other classes using collaborations which show how the objects 
interact. The responsibilities are further refined and grouped into 
contracts which define a set of request that objects of the class can 
support. In OOSE this is similar to defining the public classes of a 
block. These contracts are further refined into protocols which shows 
the specific signature of each operation, just as the classes in OOSE 
are refined. To ease the design, subsystems are introduced. A 
subsystem groups a number of classes and subsystems of lower level, 
and thus abstracts a certain functionality. A subsystem also has 
contracts which should be supported by some class in the subsystem. 


The method 


The method comprises a number of phases where each phase is 
described as a number of activities. The exploratory phase consists 
of: 


(1) Classes. This is accomplished by reading the specification and 
extracting the essential nouns. More essential nouns are found 
from physical objects in the domain, conceptual entities object, 
external interfaces and larger categories of classes. Find abstract 
classes that share properties from several other classes, such 
as from the categories of classes. State the purpose of each 
class. 


(2) Responsibilities of each class. By looking for the verbs in the 
requirement specification we can find the actions of the objects 
in the system. Wherever information is mentioned this could 
be allocated to one class. Furthermore, refine the purposes of 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
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each class to specific responsibilities. Look also for relationships 
between classes Try to distribute the responsibilities evenly 
on the classes and decentralize the behavior as much as 
possible over the classes. 


Collaborations between classes. The actual collaboration 
between classes is found by asking questions like ‘With what 
does this class need to collaborate to fulfill its responsibility?’, 
‘What other classes need the result?’ and ‘What needs to make 
use of the responsibilities of this class?’. Also the different kinds 
of relationships, like is-part-of, can yield new collaborations 
between classes. 


The refining phase consists of 


Hierarchies between classes. Here the inheritance hierarchies 
between classes are further refined. By using Venn diagrams 
over responsibilities, abstract classes can be extracted. It is also 
emphasized that one must develop a kind-of hierarchy, namely 
a type hierarchy as discussed in Chaper 3. The classes are 
marked as abstract or concrete, with no abstract classes 
inheriting any concrete class. Common responsibilities are 
placed as high up as possible. Contracts are also identified on 
the various levels in the hierarchy by grouping responsibilities 
used by the same clients. 


Subsystems are groups of classes and are identified to simplify 
the patterns of collaborations. The use of collaboration graphs 
is then essential. These show how the different classes and 
subsystems collaborate to fulfill their responsibilities. All 
possible paths between classes in the system could be captured 
in these graphs. We look for frequent or complex collaborations 
and also try to name the subsystems of a certain functionality. 
Some contracts are made public to the subsystem. The 
collaborations internal to and between the subsystems are 
simplified by minimizing the number of collaborations in the 
design and also by minimizing the number of classes a 
subsystem delegates to. 


Protocols. Here the responsibilities and contracts are further 
refined to pure protocols of specific signatures of each operation. 
Emphasis is placed on making the protocols as simple and 
useful as possible by naming them carefully and giving them 
reasonable default values for parameters. A design specification 
of each class, subsystem and contract is written. 


Responsibility-Driven Design thus gives a design specification 


to be implemented. The idea then is to do a straightforward 
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16.7.3 


16.7.4 


implementation, that is, directly map the design on the implemen- 
tation. However, new classes will occur and also previously existing | 
classes will be used for the implementation 

In all steps, walkthroughs of different scenarios (use cases) are 
highly recommended to help in understanding the model, but also 
to check that required behaviors of the system are not omitted. 


Deliverables 


The output of RDD is a design specification consisting of: 


A graph of each class hierarchy, 
A graph of the collaboration for each subsystem, 
A specification of each class, 


A specification of each subsystem, 


A specification of the contracts supported by each class and 
subsystem 


The result should be appropriate for direct implementation. 


Discussion 


RDD is a design technique that uses informal techniques and 
guidelines to develop an appropiate design. The strategy to find 
classes and their properties relies greatly on the skill of the individual 
designer. RDD uses the informal, but apparent, technique of CRC 
cards whereby classes, responsibilities and collaborations are captured 
in an iterative manner. This will probably make the technique hard 
to scale to larger developments. However, some new and interesting 
techniques are introduced, among them the concept of contracts and 
the use of the subsystem in combination with the contract concept. 
A thorough use of these concepts should make it possible to 
implement several objects in parallel. 

The technique of identifying classes in RDD is the traditional 
technique of object-oriented development. We have previously 
discussed the drawbacks of such a strategy. Additionally, great 
emphasis is placed on evenly distributing behavior over these classes. 
Hence the method recommends a decentralized, or stair, structure or 
delegation of interaction in all cases. We have also discussed our 
view on this matter 

The use of collaboration graphs and contracts has similarities 
to the technique of interaction diagrams presented in this book. Also, 
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Table 16.10 The concepts of OOSE related to RDD concepts 


OOSE RDD 

Class Class 

Object Object 

Inherits Inheritance/Hierarchy 
Acquaintance (Collaboration) 
Communication Collaboration 

Stimuli Message 

Operation Method 

Attribute Attribute 

Actor — 

Use Case (scenario) 

Subsystem Subsystem 

Service Package — 

Block — 

Object Module Classes 

Public Object Module Responsibility/Contract 


the use case view over the objects is reminiscent of this. Since much 
emphasis is placed on walkthroughs of scenarios without any formal 
technique, the introduction of use cases and the interaction diagram 
in RDD would strengthen the method, we think. 

RDD, of the techniques presented here, is the one that most 
easily can be related to formal techniques in computer science. Here 
OOSE and RDD are similar. A semiformal computational description 
technique is used in both methods. The simple and formal techniques 
are also evident, since RDD has been developed from a Smalltalk 
background and has many fundamental similarities with Smalltalk. 
In Table 16.10 we have related OOSE concepts to RDD concepts. 


Summary 


There are a large number of object-oriented methods around. Only 
a few of them are publicly available An increase in the number of 
methods available can be expected. Many of the methods can be 
classified as object-oriented in the sense that they fully support the 
core concepts of object-orientation. 

We have only mentioned some of the most well-known 
methods and studied some of them in a little more detail. Our 
comparison is very simple and confined to a concept-based comparison 
between them and OOSE. This is actually not the most interesting 
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comparison from a large scale perspective, but it is the easiest one 
to make Other areas to consider include: 

How the method enforces production of a robust structure, 
The model concept, 

The use case concept, 


The degree of appropriateness for large scale development, 


The degree of formalization of concepts. 


The model developed in OOA/Coad-Yourdon is very similar 
to the domain object model in OOSE, excluding the use cases that 
tie them together. Here the model is refined to define operations in 
a detailed manner using special charts. 

The model developed in OOD/Booch is similar to the domain 
object model in OOSE, but also to the design model. However, there 
is an unclear mapping from domain objects (logical view in OOD) 
to the design model (physical view in OOD). 

The model developed in HOOD is similar both to the domain 
object model and also to the design model of OOSE. The domain 
object(s) are refined in a hierarchical manner into descriptions that 
can be further translated to code. 

The object model developed in OMT/Rumbaugh et al. is similar 
to the domain object model in OOSE. Related to this is also the 
dynamic model describing the interaction between objects (like 
interaction diagrams in OOSE) and their internal states (like state 
transition diagrams in OOSE), and the functional model which 
describes the actual operations. These models are refined and 
implemented. 

The model developed in RDD/Wirfs-Brock et al. corresponds 
to the domain object model and the design model in OOSE. 

Table 16.11 relates the concepts of OOSE to the concepts of 
the methods highlighted in this chapter. 


A.1 


Appendix A: 
On the Development of 
Objectory 


Introduction 


Here we briefly describe our work with the development of Objectory, 
of which this book has described the fundamental techniques. It is 
by no means complete, but we hope to give you an idea of the way 
we are thinking. 

Underlying Objectory are some basic assumptions and prob- 
lems. 


è System development projects will involve a great number of 
people who will have to cooperate in an efficient manner. 
Sometimes as many as several thousand developers may be 
needed to develop and maintain a single system. 


@ The software cannot be viewed or touched but is much more 
abstract than corresponding components in other types of 
engineering. In the building industry it is always possible to 
‘see’ how the component parts fit together. In a computer 
system it is very difficult to understand how the different parts 
interact. 


@ Software development is a very young branch of industry, only 
a few decades old. However, in the future it will be necessary 
to view it as an engineering discipline with industrial 
techniques. 


è System development is a very complex task involving very 
many significant details 


Competence, as well as good tools, is necessary to carry out 
something complicated. Only poets and dreamers dare ‘go for the 
moon’ without years of preparation and training, Obviously this also 
holds true for other activities of large complexity, such as system 
development A system development process should offer the aid 
that the developers need. 
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The system development techniques that were known to us 
when this work began (around 1978) were rather simple and limited, 
at least in comparison with techniques used in more mature 
disciplines such as civil engineering and electrical engineering. Most 
development methods, if described at all, are still described only in 
textbooks. To someone who is going to learn the basics of a technique, 
a textbook, in combination with teaching, will be necessary. A 
textbook will give a good introduction to the technique; moreover, 
it can constitute a “management overview’. This book is structured 
more or less like a textbook. Below are a few properties that most 
textbooks have (and should have). 


e Description is geared towards new development, that is, it 
covers only the first part of the life cycle. 


e The theoretical substance fills some 50 pages even if the whole 
text may be up to 500 pages. The rest of the material consists 
of supporting examples and general information about software 
engineering. 

e Rules and criteria for how the work should be carried out to 
yield a good analysis, a good design and soon, usually take 
no more than a few pages. 


Anyone can understand that there is an imbalance if the 
development of a software system, which may cost millions of dollars, 
is based on instructions whose substance covers only some 50 pages. 
When the textbook has fulfilled its mission, the developer should 
therefore have a description, practically at once, of how he or she is 
to work in practice. He or she will also need a full description of his 
role in the development work, for example: 


è The developer has to know what different tasks he is to 
perform and with whom he is to cooperate: for each step he 
will need information about what input will be needed, what 
output will be required, what is to be done, and how it can 
be done well. 


e The developer will also have to learn which tools he can utilize, 
and find out how these tools should be used in the project. 


In other words, the developer will need to have access to a 
large set of descriptions of different aspects of the system development 
process. The necessary descriptions will together make a text of some 
1000 pages - a volume of considerable size. All the developers do 
not take part in all the phases of the development, however. All of 
them need therefore not be familiar with the details of all the steps, 
even if knowledge of the whole process is stimulating and necessary 
for efficient work. 
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Objectory as an activity 


The system development process is therefore a very complicated 
activity Moreover, this activity is continually being developed and 
improved, just as with any other system. In other words, it must be 
possible to do maintenance on the process. We have therefore viewed 
the process as an activity of an enterprise, and used enterprise 
modeling to describe the process. The enterprise modeling technique 
is in turn based on Objectory itself. We will here illustrate how we 
have used these concepts to develop Objectory. Then we will briefly 
introduce the Objectory enterprise modeling technique (which is 
conceptually very similar to the system development technique). 

Instead of viewing a system, we consider an enterprise or an 
organization. A specific flow through the organization we call a 
handling case, analogous to a use case. What the enterprise handles 
we call handling entity objects, analogous to domain objects or entity 
objects. The actual activities in the enterprise we call processes, 
somewhat analogous to control objects. These concepts will not be 
further defined here. Moreover, this is a simplified description of 
Objectory enterprise modeling, in which not all the object types are 
used. 

When analyzing a system development process, we use a 
similar method for our work as in the analysis of any other system. 
Thus the system development process can be applied to itself. 


Handling cases 


That which is to be performed by an enterprise is defined through 
its handling cases. A handling case is a way for the enterprise to 
function in order to attain a goal. Which handling cases are included 
in an enterprise is thus determined by the goals of the enterprise. 

In an enterprise where computer systems are developed, the 
two basic handling cases, New Development and Further Development, 
will soon be found, and so will the handling cases Give a tender and 
Handle errors. 

Figure A.1 shows how the system development organization 
can be modeled as a number of handling cases cooperating with the 
external entity objects, customer, producer and customer support. 

A study of the handling cases New development and Further 
development will reveal that these handling cases have many parts in 
common. An abstract handling case Development can therefore be 
identified which both New development and Further development will 
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ees 


Give a tender 


ee 


New development 


Producer 


Orderer 


Further development Handle errors 


Customer 
support 


Figure A.1 In system development there will be a number of handling cases 
that offer their services to external users 


use. In it can be described all the common parts, such as how an 
interaction diagram should be drawn. 

Further study of the handling cases will reveal excellent chances 
to incorporate reviews. Reviews really have nothing to do with the 
development work as such, but they are vital to achieve a high 
quality. It is possible to describe reviews as a handling case with an 
extends association to the handling case Development, see Figure A.2. 
Reviews will then be performed at a number of well-defined points 
in the development. 

In the handling case description it is possible to read how the 
activity will attain its goals, but to understand how the handling 


Review 
I 
1 extends 
Development 
x 
Uses ° * Uses 
am, <-> 
New development Further development 


Figure A.2 Reviews is performed as extension to Development, which is 
used by both New Development and Further Development. 
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Figure A.3 A handling entity object can be a primitive or composite object 


case is performed, it is necessary to see how the handling case is 
performed by cooperating processes operating on handling entity 
objects. We will return to this after we have discussed handling 
entity objects and processes. 


Handling entity objects 


In system development, entity objects are primarily used to model 
entity objects for information. This also holds for handling entity 
objects used in enterprise development. The handling entity objects 
required to model a system development process are principally the 
concepts used in the system development. Thus the following 
handling entity objects are therefore found used in analysis: use 
cases, systems, subsystems and objects. Actors are not a handling 
entity object since we do not describe them The handling entity 
objects are either simple or composite, see Figure A.3. Composite 
objects are packaging objects which contain other handling entity 
objects. This containment hierarchy ends with the analysis objects 
(entity objects, interface objects and control objects). Each use case 
is expressed in terms of the objects that cooperate to perform the use 
case. 

All of these concepts will be handled as products in an 
organization. All the handling entity objects have certain parts in 
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Figure A.4 All types of blocks can contain classes 


common. There is one person or position responsible for each 
handling entity object, for instance. Only this person is allowed to. 
make changes in the handling entity object. Others can hand in 
suggested changes, but it will always be the responsible person who 
sees that the changes are made. Such common properties and rules 
can be formulated in the handling entity object Product, which all 
the other handling entity objects will inherit. 

In construction, a system will be modeled as a hierarchy of 
blocks and object modules. Here we also have composite objects that : 
can contain blocks and object modules. Normally, however, it is the 
low level blocks (simple blocks in Objectory) that contain object 
modules, but it is perfectly possible to have, for instance, subsystems i 
containing object modules directly. Components are a special type | 
of object module which can be used in several blocks supporting the i 
application object modules of the block, see Figure A.4. | 

When a system is to be delivered, we say that an instantiation 
will be made of a subset of the blocks in this designed system (a 
customer may not want all the parts of a system). Which blocks will 
be instantiated will depend on what service packages the customer 
has ordered. The delivered system thus consists of a set of block 
instances which contain those classes, namely the executable code, 
which have been received from the corresponding descriptions. 

Once the installed system is performing well, the classes that 
form part of the block instances will be instantiated. Then the objects 
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Figure A.5 Instantiation takes place at different levels: the delivered system 
will be instantiated from the designed system, and the executing object 
instances will be instantiated from the classes 


that really perform the handling of the system will be created 
(instantiated). This is what instantiating means in traditional object- 
oriented programming. The relationship is shown in Figure A.5. We 
thus use the instantiation concept on two levels, 

Like entity objects, handling entity objects have associations, 
attributes and operations. Some associations have already been 
illustrated above. All the information that a handling entity object 
must contain can be modeled by means of the attributes. Information 
stored in the attributes should be homogenized so that there is no 
redundancy between the attributes. 

The most common way to view the attributes of a handling 
entity object is in some form of document. It would be easy to make 
the mistake of saying that document types are equivalent to attribute 
types, or even worse, to handling entity objects, but that would be 
wrong because the content of different document types can and 
should show redundancy. The name of a certain subsystem, for 
instance, will be found in at least three document types: in the 
description of the subsystem, the overview of all the subsystem and 
in any diagram containing the subsystem. A document is rather a 
compilation of information from the model of the handling entity 
objects, a compilation adapted for a particular type of reader, The 
same information can therefore be presented in different ways to 
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Figure A.6 The handling entity object subsystem with attributes and 
associations 


different categories of readers, that is, we can define semantic views 
or perspectives on the model. 

A subsystem, for instance, must have at least four attributes: 
Name, Introduction, Description, and Special requirements, see Figure 
A.6. The attribute Name is only a String while the other attributes 
consist of a text that can contain arbitrary subsections, namely 
chapters. The subsystem handling entity object contains objects 
(which the subsystem, so to speak, consists of) and it can have at 
least one association to another subsystem object, namely contains. 

When a subsystem is presented in the survey of all the 
subsystems, only the Name and the Introduction of the object will be 
presented. This document is meant for those who only need a 
summary of the subsystems. In the description documents of the 
subsystem, meant for those who are developing the subsystem, all 
the information will be found, as in the model above, including the 
names of the associated objects. When the subsystem is shown in 
certain diagrams, only its name and the contained objects will be 
shown The essential point here is that a document is only a kind of 
report with certain information from a set of handling entity objects. 

Each document has a unique identity. There will always be an 
appointed person who is responsible for the document. These are 
typical further attributes of a subsystem. There are, moreover, 
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established rules for how changes of a document are to be handled. 
Documents will have to be changed whenever the state of the 
handling entity object is changed, because the information of the 
attributes will change then. 

A system thus consists of a number of handling entity objects. 
These form a structure with the handling entity objects as nodes. A 
set of documents goes with the handling entity objects, and together 
with the structures they give a total view of the system. A system 
can therefore be said to be described by a number of documents that 
constitute part of a document structure. 

The handling entity objects’ counterparts to operations are 
called handlings A handling thus defines some work on a handling 
entity object. For instance it must be possible to create, change, and 
remove handling entity objects. Any change must be registered and 
form part of a new revision state for the system as a whole. In other 
words, there must be handlings which register state changes in the 
documents belonging to a handling entity object. There are also 
handlings which apply to groups of handling entity objects; it should, 
for instance, be possible to produce all the documentation that 
concerns a particular revision state of a system. In addition, there 
are handlings that are specific for a particular handling entity object. 
For the handling entity object subsystem it must be possible to add 
new objects which the subsystem is to comprise. 


Processes 


Well-defined activities within an enterprise can be described in terms 
of processes. Each type of process can then be made responsible for 
any work related to a particular type of handling entity object. 
Detailed specification of an interface object, for instance, will be 
performed by a process responsible for that particular object 

Each process describes how to perform the activities that the 
process is responsible for. The description of a process can therefore 
be said to be a kind of work description. 

In principle, a process is needed to specify each handling 
entity object. In this way there will be a pair of objects that cooperate 
through the whole activity, a process and a handling entity object. 


Handling cases in terms of handling entity objects and 
processes 


Each handling case is performed through a number of interacting 
processes and handling entity objects This implies that a handling 
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Figure A.7 The subcourse ‘design of a use case’ in terms of processes and 
handling entity objects. 


case is distributed among the different objects. Normally, the main 
part of the ‘intelligence’ of the handling case will lie in the process. 
This is where it is described how the work should be carried out 
and how decisions are to be made about various steps. 

In the handling case New development, a number of subcourses 
can be identified. Each one of these subcourses can be described 
separately. One such subcourse comprises the steps that are to be 
taken when describing how a particular use case is to be realized in 
terms of blocks. That course is driven by a process for use case 
design. The process for use case design starts from the analysis 
description of a handling entity object use case and the involved 
objects, and it transforms this into a description of how blocks are 
to cooperate in the use case. What happens, in practice, is that a 
designer, starting from the analysis description, draws a set of 
interaction diagrams for the blocks in the use case. In other words, 
this activity formulates requirements on the blocks participating in 
the use case, see Figure A.7. 


Enterprise construction 


With an enterprise analysis of system development behind us, we 
can now understand the activity at a logical level. In other words, 
we know what needs to be done in the activity for the goals of the 
activity to be attained. We also have an idea of how these tasks 
should be split up into well-defined activities. Now this should be 
implemented, that is, the logical picture should be translated into an 
organizationally functioning activity. We call this phase of the 
enterprise development enterprise construction. 

We will now introduce the term activity block, which corres- 
ponds to the term block in construction. An activity block is a well- 
defined part of the activity, often corresponding to organizations or 
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Analysis Construction Testing 


Component management 


Figure A.8 System development can be divided roughly into four subsystem 
activity blocks. 


groups within a corporation. When we define an activity, we start 
from the handling entity objects and processes we have identified. 
The different blocks can then be grouped together into larger activity 
blocks, until the subsystem activity blocks are reached. If Objectory 
is divided into subsystem activity blocks, four different blocks will 
be found: analysis, construction, testing and component management, 
see Figure A.8. 


Handling cases in terms of activity blocks 


It will now be possible to describe each handling case in terms of 
the activity blocks. Each handling case will then be realized as a 
number of cooperating activity blocks. The dynamics in the activity 
block model will be described by means of interaction diagrams, 
which show how the activity blocks communicate to realize the 
handling cases. Figure A.9 shows a rough interaction diagram for 
the handling case New development. 

Note that this shows only one iteration through the different 
steps of a project. In a real case, the steps will be iterated, and the 
course of events will not be quite so simple. 


Realization of the activity blocks 


Implementing the separate activity blocks implies first of all describing 
how the tasks assigned to them are to be carried out. The interfaces 
between different tasks will be given by the handling cases (interaction 
diagrams) where the activity block participates. In other words, we 
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Figure A.9 A global interaction diagram for the handling case New 
development 


are now to define how the work is to be carried out in the different 
activity blocks and with what resources the work will be performed. 
Resources are personnel, programming tools and CASE tools. 
Depending on the resources available, the work in the different 
activity blocks can be done in different ways. In some activity blocks, 
a great deal of support will be given by CASE tools, which will 
simplify the manual work. In other activity blocks most of the work 
may have to be manual. Owing to the differing amount of resources, 
the work descriptions of the different activity blocks will therefore 
be given a different form 

By viewing Objectory from an object-oriented perspective, it 
becomes easy to specialize Objectory for different implementation 
environments. When adapting Objectory to a specific implementation 
environment, it is primarily the activity blocks responsible for 
implementation that will have to be specialized. 


From idea to reality 
The problems that system development was faced with when using 


the prevailing techniques were known even in the 1970s. It was also 
perfectly clear that the complex system that were desirable would 
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Figure A.10 Objectory consists of four levels, which were developed one 
on top of the other 


place greater demands on system development methods It is from 
these demands that Objectory has gradually come into being and 
been developed. 

The idea behind Objectory is the creation of a unified process 
that will support the activity development of software systems 
throughout the life cycle of the system. Ideally, the process will 
comprise all the phases of a system, from enterprise modeling, 
analysis, design, implementation, testing, configuration and instal- 
lation to maintenance and future changes Most engineers of today 
lack this global view of system development; they lack this process 
thinking. At present it is not possible to formulate such a complete 
technique in one go. As with any complicated system, Objectory has 
thus evolved into its present version. 

In developing the Objectory technique we started with the 
architecture and continued with the method, which was a prerequisite 
for the process and tools, see Figure A.10. 

The technical foundation (the architecture) that Objectory rests 
on today were formulated as early as 1985, They are published in 
Jacobson (1985, 1986). Even if this foundation has been developed 
over time, the basic ideas remain the same. Thus use cases are still 
used to describe the essential dynamics of the system. The use case 
concept has been further developed, however, and its relation to 
other types of objects has been clarified. 

The first version of a coherent method description existed as 
early as February 1986 and it was presented at OOPSLA’87, see 
Jacobson (1987). Like the underlying architecture, the method level 
has been further developed since then, and been supplemented by, 
among other things, criteria for how objects should be formed. 

The process description integrates the method description into 
a framework stating how the work should be carried out as interacting 
processes within each phase of the development. The first edition of 
the process description was ready in November 1988 and covered 
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Figure A.11 Objectory has been developed gradually through the addition 
of new parts and extension of existing parts 


analysis, construction and testing. At the same time a new version 
of the method was ready. Since then, it has been developed 
considerably in the light of experience gained, and the present third 
edition comprises some 1000 pages. Since the publication of the first 
edition, the process descriptions have been used in about 15 projects. 
The fourth edition of the process description is planned for late 1992. 

Even though it may be possible to carry out projects without 
tool support, the participants in all the projects so far have expressed 
a strong need for such aid. Above all, they have wanted facilities to 
keep the information in all documents consistent. Therefore a first 
version of OrySE (Objectory Support Environment) was ready for 
customer installation in September 1989. This first version, with 
support for Objectory analysis, was extended in 1991 to support also 
Objectory design. OrySE is being developed further (using Objectory 
and OrySE) and the third version will be delivered late in 1992. The 
development is illustrated in Figure A.11. 


B.1 


Appendix B: 
Architecture Summary 


This appendix summarizes the modeling concepts used in this book. 


Associations 


The following associations may be used in all models: 
Class associations are drawn with a dashed arrow. 


Inheritance 


inherits 


on m e o o o 


The descendant has all the properties of the ancestor, The arrow is 
drawn from the descendant and points to the ancestor since the 
descendant knows of its ancestor, but the ancestor does not know of 
its descendants. 


Extends 


extends 


One object extends another object The arrow points to the 
object that will be extended. 
Instance associations are drawn with a full arrow. 


Acquaintance association 


name [min..max] 
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B.2 


An object holds a reference to another object. The association has a 
name and a cardinality which tells us how many objects may be 
associated. We name the association in terms of the responsibility 
that the object has or which roles it plays to the object that associates 
it. 


Consists-of 


consists of [min. max] 
— cont 


An object aggregates a set of other objects. This is a special 
kind of acquaintance association. 


Communication association 


a a com 


An object may send stimuli to another object. The arrow points 
to the receiver of the stimuli. The association may be bidirectional. 


The use case model 


Actor 


Models one, or several roles that an interactor to the system can play. 
The interactor may be either human or machine. 


Use Case 


= 


A special sequence of transactions in a dialogue between a user and 
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the system. Each use case is thus a specific way of using the system. 
A use case may have one basic course and several alternative courses. 


Domain object model 


Object 


= 


Models a phenomenon in real life that the system needs to be aware 
of. Aims at understanding the concepts of the problem domain. 


Analysis model 


Interface object 


O 


Models objects that are directly dependent on the interface of the 
system. Should separate the functionality of the application from its 
presentation to actors. 


Entity object 


© 


Models information and the behavior associated with this information 
of the system. Usually a long-lived (persistent) object that survives 
a use case, 


Control object 


© 


Models objects of the system that are specific to one or a few use 
cases. Usually ties together the objects that participate in a use case. 
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Attribute 


é ; attribute [min..max] C) 


type 
Models an information element of an object. An attribute has a name 
which is attribute, a cardinality and a type which is type. Attributes 
are used for encapsulated information elements of an object. 


Subsystem 


Groups objects and subsystems into managing units. The lowest level 
is called service package and is an atomic managing unit. Subsystems 
may exist in the analysis model as well as in the design model. 


Design model 


Block 


aE 


Models a part of the implemented system. Normally one analysis 
object is implemented as one block. A block could be public or 
private to a subsystem. 


Object module 


E 


A module in the programming language. In an object-oriented 
programming language it corresponds to a class. Could be public or 
private to a block. 
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